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A HONEYMOON ON WHEELS. 


By 
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66 C*%IX clocks! And four can- 

S delabra! And nothing but 

a two-months’ vacation, from 

. Jones, Brown & Company! 

One doesn’t make so awfully much by 
getting married,” groaned Tom. 

“ You have me,” I said, meekly. 

“And there’s Uncle Darby—the eccen- 
tric old curmudgeon !” Tom continued, 
rudely unaware of my remark. “ He's 
so devoted to his blamed old bicycle that 
he is blissfully oblivious of the fact that 
I’m waiting for a wedding present from 
him. Ifwedon’t get a check to-morrow, 
I'll hire a hypnotist to make him fall off 
his wheel!” 

“It does seem strange, Tom, dear, 
that Uncle Darby, who said he would 
pay all the expenses of a long wedding- 
trip should desert us in this way. We 
might go to Jonesville or St. Joe— 
that wouldn’t cost such a dreadful 
lot of money.” 

The door-bell rang. 

“JT will now go and welcome that 
seventh clock!” said’ Tom, as_ he 
marched out of the room and opened 
the front door. Outside was an express- 
man with a crate. 

“That must be one of the kind that 
you stand on the floor in the hall,” I 
commented. “Anyhow, it can’t be 
more candelabra.” 


Helen Pollett. 


Tom silenced me with a glance, and 
returned to the hall. ThenI heard a 
great deal of grunting and puffing, and 
once—just once—I fancied I heard some- 
thing else. It must have been the ex- 
pressman. I peeped through the por- 
tiéres and saw that they were tugging 
at a large object. 

“Some one has sent us a sofa,” I 
thought, just as Tom came in and be- 
gan to sing. 

His sudden gayety surprised me and I 
ran out to look at the sofa. The sofa 
wasn’t a sofa at all, but a tandem cycle. 
My heart thumped up into my throat. 
Oh, what a beauty it was, with its lovely, 
shiny frame and spick-and-span new 
trimmings! Tied to one of the wheels 
was Uncle Darby’s card. Tom was un- 
doing the skeleton case, which he had 
brought in;.and, putting my arms 
around his neck, I said: “ Isn’t Darby 
a darling ?” 

“That’s what I always claimed!” 
Tom answered, with sparkling anima- 
tion. I guess he had forgotten what he 
said concerning the hypnotist. 

We tore away the strings and papers 
and finally came to some clothing. 
Tom took out one of the garments and 
held it up. 

“What is it? 


What are they?” he 
questioned. 


Copy righted, 1896, by the OUTING Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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“ A lady’s cycling costume !” I cried. 

“ Be jinks and be jabbers I'll eat our 
six clocks if it is not!” he exclaimed, 
with wide -‘opened eyes. Tom fre- 
quently uses rather peculiar expres- 
sions. We examined the remainder of 
the contents of the box and discovered 
it contained two entire and perfect 
bicycle outfits. The jackets were made 
after the same style, with pleats and 
belts, and there were caps and gloves 
and all the necessary fixings. My heart 
was thumping like a trip-hammer, I was 
so happy, and, slipping my hands into 
a pocket of my suit, I drew out a note. 
Breathless and excited, I read: 

“My Dear Niece and Nephew :—As 
you already know, I consider wheeling 
the greatest, grandest, finest exercise to 
be found on this planet. So I send you 
the best roadster to be had for love or 
money, warranted to do anything but 
climb a tree, haul a freight train, jump 
a river, or outrun a streak of lightning. 
It’s a dandy, and goes like a bird, as I 
know by long experience. I shall ex- 
pect you to follow out my plans for your 
wedding trip I inclose-two tickets to 
New Orleans, also a small check for 
current expenses. From New Orleans 
to Washington, you can make your way 
on the tandem. When you reach the 
latter city, wire me and I’ll send you 
money with which to return home. 
Good luck to you. 

“Yours for wheels, 
“Uncie Darsy.” 

That’s how we came to experience 
the adventures of wheeling through 
Dixie on a bicycle built for two. 

Pumping a tandem through the Cot- 
ton States is not exactly the same as 
trundling it along a boulevard. There 
are several reasons for the difference. 
In the first place, in Southern rural dis- 
tricts, yor are given complete right of 
way, just as if you were an escaped 
menagerie or a perambulating small- 
pox hospital. And when you do happen 
to run into a stray pedestrian, he does 
not jump up and shake his fist at your 
back ; his accustomed indolence is so 
overpowering that he seldom moves 
until you have had ample time to sprint 
out of sight and hearing. 

There are no cable-cars, fire-engines, 
racing milk-wagons or frisky omnibuses 
to distract you—nothing but plain, 
everyday mule-carts that move along 
with the speed and alacrity of so many 


snails. But what is best of all, when a 
small imp of a boy gives forth his scorn- 
ful opinion of women awheel, you can 
stop, nab him and, in true Sultan style, 
massacre him then and there, without 
fear of having the police or the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
get after you. I tremble when I re- 
collect how our route was marked out 
with disabled and whimpering urchins. 

A sight of Southern roads would 
make even the most enthusiastic cycler 
take to the woods. Dreadful gullies 
furrow them, lengthwise, crosswise, and 
on the bias. They serve you first with 
a streak of deep sand; then you are 
given a few miles of nice, soft swamp, 
through which you wade ankle-deep 
and drag your wheel, coming out lcok- 
ing like a mud-bath patient. And such 
hills! Coasting is as dangerous as tak- 
ing a nap in an electrocuting chair 
when the current is turned on ; for how- 
ever good the road and pleasant the 
prospect you can never tell just how or 
where you'll land. Tom and I found 
this out by bitter, bitter experience. 
Once we sailed into a negro’s hut and 
nearly cable-carred the entire family. 
Another time we were given an im- 
promptu bath in a brook, beside which 
the Chicago River is clear and crystal- 
like. It is my personal opinion that 
many of the Southern roads were laid 
out by individuals who were afflicted 
with strabismus, whatever that is. 

The inhabitants of the Southern cities 
are awakening to the glories of cycling, 
and wheels are in great demand; but 
as for wheeling in the country! Well, 
wheelmen looked at us with shaking 
heads and expressions of pity when we 
mentioned our plans to pedal into the 
backwoods. However, we were not 
easily discouraged, for our faith was 
pinned to Uncle Darby’s judgment that 
we could cross the Sahara of Africa or 
the bogs of Ireland on a wheel. 

The bloomer girl has not yet crossed 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and Vicksburg 
and Baton Rouge would be aghast at 
the mere mention of a_ betrousered 
highness. The first question I asked 
after we arrived at New Orleans was 
concerning bloomers. The startling 
answer I received was: “I reckon a 
girl in bloomers would ride but once 
here. She’d get lynched!” Even the 
tandem was considered a doubtful ex- 
periment, 
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In my mind’s eye, I saw myself strung 
up toa telegraph pole, and then there 
came dreadful visions of Tom’s second 
wife in my wedding trousseau. But 
after Tom promised upon his word and 
honor that he would never, zever marry 
again, I consented to mount the tandem 
and take a spin along St. Charles Ave- 
nue. 

It was providential that the sidewalks 
were not crowded that day. Had they 
been so, I am sure that New Orleans 
would have had a stampede. Asit was, 
the children ran into the yards and 
locked the gates ; street laborers stopped 
work, laid down their pick-axes and 
gazed at us in indescribable wonder- 
ment; people in passing street-cars 
craned their heads out of the win- 
dows and stretched their necks in a 
most awkward fashion in their efforts 
to keep us in view as long as possible. 
And when we flew past the cross streets 
pedestrians jumped out of the way and 
showed the same symptoms of fright 
that they would had Tom and I been 
twin mad dogs. One ambitious old 


darky whipped up his sleepy mule and 
endeavored to pace us, but he was soon 


left behind, thoughtful and richer in 
experience. 

We met a few wheelmen and one 
wheelwoman. The men wore long trou- 
sers, and one—I know you will not be- 
lieve me—actually sailed serenely along 
under the cooling shade of an open um- 
brella. 

When we returned from our ride, and 
I had related our experience to our 
hostess, she smiled significantly and 
said : “I really think that it was not the 
tandem or the sameness of your suits 
that attracted attention. I am very sure 
that it was your husband’s knicker- 
bockers and Scotch stockings. I’ve seen 
but one other man in regulation wheel- 
ing outfit, and he was a bicycle agent 
froin the North.” 

That was indeed news! And Tom 
positively refused to go wheeling again 
during our stay in New Orleans. He 
said he did not wish to make a clown of 
himself. 

From New Orleans to Mobile we 
wheeled on a freight train. It was 
great fun, and the first time that we 
ever stole a ride. Of course, Tom 
thought of it first ; his mind fairly bub- 
bles with bright ideas, and so he invari- 
ably gets ahead of me. 


We became acquainted with the 
freight train just outside of the city. It 
had stopped—to rest, I presume ; every- 
thing and everybody rests in the South 
—so we crawled on to the last platform 
of the caboose and let our feet and the 
tandem hang over the end. Then we be- 
gan to wonder how far we'd go before 
we’d be dumped off and left alone in 
the wilderness. The thought rather 
alarmed me, for I have a horrible fear 
of cows and other ferocious animals. 

“T presume there are all sorts of 
things concealed in the woods around 
here—rattlesnakes and alligators and 
panthers, and, perhaps, even rats,” said 
I, just as the door of the caboose opened 
and a red-faced man stuck his head out 
and then bobbed it back in again before 
you could say “ Turkey.” 

“You are Weary Waggles and I am 
Hungry Hawkins,” I suggested to Tom, 
after we had decided that the man sized 
us up as train robbers armed with a 
wrecking machine, and dared not dis- 
turb us. 

“T never had any sympathy for 
tramps before,” said Tom, sadly, “ but 
they’re martyrs, every one of them, if 
they have to endure bumping like this.” 

Then the door opened again, and the 
red face peered out at us in such a sav- 
age way that my hand _ instinctively 
sought Tom’s. 

“Say, yo’ two fellers kain’t steal no 
ride on dis yere train,” the red face 
began. 

“You ought to pump up your tires,’ 
Tom said, coolly. 

“Tf you go much faster you'll need 
the brake,” I chimed in, noting that the 
train was barely crawling. 

“By the queer hitches, I’d imagine 
that there was something wrong with 
your sprocket wheel,” Tom continued, 
and then added, “I guess, though, that 
you are geared too high.” 

“ Perhaps your chain is loose,” I piped. 

“Yo’all think yo’se powerful smart, 
don’ yo’,” commented the red face. 

“Well, of course,” drawled Tom; 
“we're no small-shakes; we’re bicycle 
riders making a record.” 

At that, the red face became at once 
very friendly. He not only consented 
to investigate the tandem, but actually 
invited us into the caboose and ban- 
queted us with rye bread and melon. 

A few days after we left Mobile we 
had an accident ; that is, I was planning 
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a new gown and so forgot to steer right, 
and the tandem didn’t seem to like the 
idea of going through a deep mud- 
puddle, so I took a sudden journey over 
the handle-bars. For a while I waltzed 
around on one elbow, and then flopped 
down in a pool of water. 

We had just wheeled into a good-sized 
town ; and, as I saw a station near by, I 
trudged off to clean up. I must have 
been a sight, for Tom sat down on a 
broken fence and laughed in the rudest 
manner imaginable. It was hard work, 
walking to the station, for I carried sev- 
eral pounds of mud, and disgust—but the 
latter was beyond reckoning by weight. 
When I did finally get there and had lo- 
cated the women’s waiting-room, I found 
no one but a fat old negro mammy, who 
was crooning softly over her sewing. 

The old mammy was the most doubt- 
ful of doubting Thomases that I had 
ever met; but she finally unearthed a 
rusty tin basin and a towel which looked 
as if it had served long and gloriously 
in a printing office; and then I pain- 
fully and laboriously relieved myself of 
an unwelcome coating of Alabama clay. 

The discomforts of wheeling over 
Southern sand-beds, clay-banks and 
frisky gullies, are more than . balanced 
by the queer sights and picturesque 
scenes that the wheelman runs across. 
Tiny and well-hidden villages in the 
more remote parts of the Carolinas are 
crude and provincial beyond description. 
In such unsophisticated settlements, the 
bicycle is looked upon with unconcealed 
awe and amazement. Whenever we 
stopped within sight of a group of 
houses, our steel horse was at once sur- 
rounded by an admiring audience, 
whose remarks and questions would 
have feazed and befuddled a modern 
Socrates. 

We seldom had trouble in getting a 
meal or in securing lodgings for the 


night; that fact, however, may not be 
due entirely to Southern hospitality, but 
partly because we were such curiosities 
that we fairly scared the timid house- 
wives into welcoming us. We ate fried 
chicken until I feared that Tom would 
begin to crow, and the watermelons we 
consumed were beyond enumerating. 

We attended camp-meeting and negro 
picnics; we wheeled over old battle- 
fields and were besieged by small but 
persistent armies of relic-venders ; we 
visited the places of interest in the cities 
(because we anticipated how much we 
would enjoy wearying our friends with 
well-adjectived accounts of the sights 
we had seen); we rode in mule-carts, 
freight-trains, ox-carts and awheel, and 
occasionally, when we longed for pullies 
to drag us up the mountains, we walked. 

But what a comfort it was to arrive 
at Washington, to glide over the smooth 
pavements as lightly as an ice-boat 
skims over an endless lake. We ped- 
aled up the hills and arrived at the 
summits as fresh and exhilarated as if 
we had been coasting. Uncle Darby 
spoke truly when he said that wheeling 
was the greatest, grandest, finest exer- 
cise to be had. What can excel it ? 

Your veins tingle with the exercise, 
and you feel strong enough to plow 
straight up to the top of Popocatapetl. 
You imagine you are a bird, sailing 
over flower-covered prairies ; you fancy 
yourself a greyhound bounding after a 
breathless and frightened jack-rabbit ; 
you even compare yourself with a flash 
of lightning or a whizzing cannon-ball. 
You realize how Monte Cristo felt 
when he climbed upon that rock and 
declared that the world was his. 

We reached home safely, showering 
blessings on the dear, benevolent head 
of Uncle Darby, and nursing an over- 
powering ambition to, some time, circle 
the globe on a tandem. 
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TROTTING ROAD-TEAMS a*® THEIR DRIVERS.’ 


By & B. Abercrombie. 


but made. They are the result 

of careful selection and educa- 

tion; and while in the early days 

of their tuition they may receive a course 
of lessons from a professional trainer, 
the owner, if he wishes to thoroughly 
enjoy his spin on the Boulevard, or a 
sharp brush up the road, must himself 
teach his team to know and obey his 
voice, and to be as quick and responsive 
to the gentlest message of the reins as 
the electric wire is to the button touch. 
All trotters are not roadsters, but all 
roadsters must be trotters. Beauty of 
proportion, keen intelligence, absolute 
docility, with a graceful pride, are 
necessary qualities for the roadster. 
These qualities may be, and often are, 
absolutely wanting in the fleet trotter. 
Azote 2:0434, the champion gelding, 
and Directum, the champion stallion, 
are very plain-looking animals, and 
would be signal failures, judged by the 
above standard. On the other hand, 
the champion mare, Alix, 2:0334, with 
her beautiful head and neck, well- 
formed body, clean-cut limbs, and 


T ROTTING road-teams are not born 


low, daisy-cutting stride, would make 
an ideal roadster, and could she be per- 
fectly matched there would be a team 
which would have made the late Will- 
iam H. Vanderbilt sign a check ap- 
proaching six figures. 

New York has always been the favor- 
ite home of the finest road-teams of the 
continent, for the simple reason that 
Gotham’s wealthy men have always 
been keen admirers of the roadster, and 
as artistic reinsmen they have long been 
famous. In the good old days, before 
the surface-car system had gridironed 
upper New York, every fine afternoon 
Harlem Lane, which extended on the 
west side, from One Hundred and 
Tenth street to the Harlem River, 
was a magnificent speeding ground for 
the wealthy roadites. Commodore Van- 
derbilt led the way and a hundred Wall 
street magnates followed. Robert Bon- 
ner, who has put up damage one mill- 
ion dollars in fast roadsters, would come 
up behind his team, Lantern and Lady . 
Woodruff, and later on with another — 
celebrated team, Lady Palmer and: Flat- - 
bush Maid. The former he drove a 


*See “Kings and Queens of the Trotting Track,’ OUTING, May and June, 1893: ‘Champion Pacers,” 


Tuly, 1893; 
To-day.” July, 18,6. 


“Trotting and Pacing Champions of 1894," May, 1895 ; 


and ‘Trotting and Pacing Champions of 
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mile to an ordinary road-wagon in 2:28, 
and the latter (in as far back as 1862) he 
drove a mile in 2:26. This team, though 
not perfectly matched, was very hand- 
some. Lady Palmer was a rich, dark 
chestnut, with a large amount of thor- 
oughbred blood in her veins. She stood 
15.2 hands high. Flatbush Maid was a 
beautiful bay, standing 15.1 hands high, 
and they stepped in perfect unison. It 
must be remembered that this time was 
made with the usual old-fashioned, high- 
wheeled buggy, the bicycle tire being 
then unknown. 

At a later date William H. Vanderbilt 
was the leader of the road brigade, and 
his wonderful feats of driving, especially 
with his last famous team, Maud S. and 
Aldine, easily stamped him as a mas- 
ter amateur reinsman of the continent. 
It is comparatively easy to get even a 
horse of extraordinary merit, provided 
the buyer is the fortunate possessor of 
a substantial bank balance. Mr. Van- 
derbilt had no difficulty in purchas- 
ing the queen of the trotting turf, Maud 
S., but his heart was bent on having a 
champion team, and he found great 
difficulty in mating her. Eventually he 
succeeded with the brown mare Aldine, 
and with this team he drove a mile, 
which viewed from all standpoints, re- 
mains today the most marvelous 
achievement of a roadster team driven 
by an amateur reinsman. Aldine wasa 
brown mare, by Almont, dam by John- 
ston’s Toronto, and had a trotting rec- 
ord of 2:19%. She is said to have cost 
Mr. Vanderbilt ten thousand dollars. 
As later on he sold Maud S. to Mr. 
Bonner for forty thousand dollars, the 
value of the team can be estimated, and 
it represents the high mark for a pair 
of roadsters driven simply for recrea- 
tion. Maud S. was already the champion 
of the trotting turf, when mating her 
with Aldine, the magnate of the railroad 
world decided to win the team cham- 
pionship. Her record at that time was 
2:10 (later on when owned by Robert 
Bonner she reduced her record to 2:08% ), 
and she had been temporarily retired 
from the trotting turf. Mr. Vanderbilt 
was confident that he could beat all 
previous records with this pair, though 
in case of an accident to either of them 
he had a reserve understudy in the chest- 
nut mare Early Rose. 

On June 15th, 1883, Mr. Vanderbilt 
drove Aldine and Maud S. up to Fleet- 


wood Park. Wagon, pole, harness, etc., 
weighedtwo hundred andeleven pounds, 
and the driver tipped the beam at two 
hundred pounds. After a preliminary 
warming up the team was sent on its 
eventful journey, and at the quarter pole 
the watches marked 3234 seconds. It 
shot by the half-mile pole in 1:05 %, and 
with the faultless velocity of a locomo- 
tive came up the hill to the three-quar- 
ter post in 1:41, and finished strong at 
the wire in 2:15. One of the remark- 
able features of this most remarkable 
mile was the fact that both mares 
trotted true and straight every inch of 
the way, that neither whip nor word 
was used, and that the driver, sitting 
as immovable as a _ statue, simply 
guided them with his master hand to 
victory. Great as this mile is, it does 
not appear in the official records, as the 
tules regulating time performances 
were not complied with. It is probable 
that Mr. Vanderbilt never thought of 
the technical part of the matter, or cared 
about it. He simply wished to demon- 
strate that he had the fastest team of 
roadsters in the world, and he proved 
it. It is well within the mark to say 
that with a skeleton wagon, with bicycle 
wheels, and the driver of regulation 
weight, one hundred and fifty pounds, 
this team would have gone in 2:10. It 
should not be omitted here that this was 
only the second time he had driven the 
mares as a team and the fourth time 
they had been exercised together. 
Another famous road-team, which at 
a later date achieved a prominence at 
Fleetwood Park and amply demon- 
strated the capacity to pull weight and 
go ata high rate of speed, had for its 
members Clayton and Lynn W., which, 
on May 28th, 1891, were driven by 
Matthew Riley, a leading roadite and 
then President of the Driving Club of 
New York, in 2:19. The event oc- 
curred at one of the club’s matinées. 
The track had not been specially pre- 
pared. The driver weighed two hun- 
dred and six pounds, and he used an 
ordinary top-buggy weighing two hun- 
dred 1nd fifty pounds. There was a 
strong wind blowing across the stretch, 
yet he went to the half-mile pole in 
1:07% and came home in 2:19. The 
remarkable and interesting feature of 
this performance was that neither horse 
had ever trotted so fast before. Lynn 
W. was a twelve-year-old gelding by 
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Tuckahoe, with a 2:21¥% record, whiie 
Clayton was by Harry Clay and had a 
record of 2:24%. It has always beena 
theory of prominent team-drivers that 
two horses with perfectly harmonious 
action should be able to trot faster to- 
gether than separately. There is a 
division of the weight to be drawn, 
and that competitive excitement and 
friendly rivalry which exists so strongly 
in all highly bred horses should assert 
itself. Asa matter of fact, however, very 
few teams have equaled their individual 
records, and this particular case will long 
be cited as an example of what can be 
done where the gait of the team is in per- 
fect unison, and both horses are equally 
and promptly responsive to the will of 
the driver. Mr. Riley educates his own 
teams, and believes in the simple rules 
of patience, perseverance and kindness; 
his idea is, get your horse's confidence, 
then tell him what you want and he will 
do it. 

The most successful selector and 
owner of trotting - roadster teams, 


judged by the Horse-Show standard, 
is Colonel Lawrence Kip, of New York, 
who for several years has’ been a most 


conspicuous winner of blue ribbons, 
and whose teams are always strongly 
in evidence at the National Horse 
Shows in Madison Square Garden and 
aiso at many minor gatherings. Col- 
onel Kip is a recognized power in the 
horse world. He is president of the 
Coney Island Jockey Club, president of 
the Suburban Club, and a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Horse Show Asso- 
ciation. When James Gordon Bennett 
decided to have a stable of American 
trotters to campaign in Europe, he re- 
quested Colonel Kip to select them; and 
in Autrain, Helen Leyburn and Quiz, 
who have all won good races on the 


continent, he proved that Mr. Bennett’s - 


confidence was well placed. Probably 
the team which has won the most hon- 
ors for the Colonel is composed of the 
two mares, Mambrino Belle and Emo- 
lita. They are bright bays with black 
points, and stand 15.2 hands high. Em- 
olita is now nine years old, and has a 
trotting record of 2:24%. She is by 
Sealskin Wilkes. She has almost a 
thorcughbred head, with large, beam- 
ing, intelligent eyes, a fine neck, carried 
well up, and connecting with shoulders 
which show power and speed. The 
barrel is slightly over the average 


length, and the legs are clean and of 
the whip-cord and steel variety. Mam- 
brino Belle is by Blue Danube, has no 
record, but can go a mile in 2:30, and in 
style, size, color, make-up and carriage 
is a perfect mate to Emolita. Like all 
well-disciplined teams these mares re- 
quire no special harness devices. Though 
they keep their heads well up, light over- 
checks are used. They go free, don’t pull 
on the bit at all, need no whip, and trot 
with more knee and hock action than the 
average trotting team. High knee-action 
is not so much a matter of breeding or 
selection as it is of education, and if a 
driver prefers that his teams should 
throw their knees up in the air instead 
of forward, a few judicious experiments 
in shoeing and bitting will secure the 
result. These mares wear the same 
weight of shoes, twelve ounces forward 
and eight ounces behind. 

Another beautiful team owned by 
Colonel Kip was La Belle and La Rose, 
both by the trotting sire Wilkmont. 
They are bays, stand 15.2 hands high, 
and could well be sent abroad as a sam- 
ple of American roadsters. The bay 
team Monaand My May, the former by 
Jay Gould and the latter by Nero, also 
in Colonel Kip’s stable, has been the 
recipient of many honors. 

Good though these teams undoubtedly 
are, we have got to look a little further to 
account for their extraordinary successes 
in the show ring, and the admiration they 
excite on the road. The solution of the 
problem is their perfect condition and 
toilet. The swell clubmen of New York, 
London or Paris are not better groomed 
than these teams, from the tips of their 
dainty ears to the irons on their hoofs. 
As for the hoofs, they are polished. 
The harness is as perfect as the best ma- 
terial and the most skillful workman- 
ship can make it. Each part fits to 
perfection, and every metallic attach- 
ment gleams brightly in the sunlight. 
As for the wagons, they are the triumph 
of the carriage builder’s art, the main 
object being a maximum of strength 
with a minimum of weight. With top, 
cover and pole included, the road wagon 
weighs only one hundred pounds. Why 
this handsome and apparently fragile 
carriage was ever called a wagon it is im- 
possible toconceive. But this vehicle is 
not really fragile. It is, in fact, far 
stronger than many other vehicles sev- 
eral times its weight. 
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That famous man of fashion of the early 
years of this century, Count d’Orsay, was 
so struck with the many advantages of 
the American buggy or road wagon that 
he imported one to London and aston- 
ished “ the bloods” of that period by his 
rapid driving. The Count, like most of 
his class, did not always recognize the 
rights of the road. Meeting a loaded 
brewer’s dray he refused to draw out, 
and fora moment the hubs of the buggy 
and dray locked. It was but for a 
moment though. The heavier wheel of 
the dray was smashed, and the buggy 
went on triumphant. The Count, who 
loved to tell the story, always finished 
up by saying that “it was the triumph 
of mind over matter.” 

The invariable rules in selecting the 
Kip teams are, first, that they must bea 
perfect match ; secondly, that they must 
be uniformly gaited, but above and 
beyond all they must have beauty and 
style. 

The question of bits and shoes can- 
not be decided by any abstract rules, 
and what will best suit any particular 
team, must be the result of experiments 
by the driver; the main object always 
being to make the team contented and 


comfortable, and to create a perfect 


entente cordiale between it and the 
driver, so that he can, if he wishes, 
throw the reins over the dashboard 
and let the team drive itself. When 
speed is required the guiding hand and 
encouraging voice are needed, and when 
Colonel Kip drives one of his teams 
above the Harlem and indulges it in 
a lively brush, the spectator can see the 
poetry of speed and motion, and can 
realize the perfection of propelling 
power with which breeding and educa- 
tion have endowed the American road- 
ster. 

One of the best all-round teams, either 
in New York or Brooklyn, is Gillette 
and Black Ide, owned by E. T. Bedford, 
of the latter city. It is thoroughly rep- 
resentative in character and American 
in every teature. The horses were 
matched, driven, and educated by the 
owner ; both drive equally well, double 
or single, will go at any required rate of 
speed at the word of the driver, are per- 
fectly matched in size, style, color and 
pace, and can be hitched up on either 
side of the pole. They do not know, as 
a team, what a whip is. Gillette is a 
black gelding, foaled in 1886, and is by 


Cyclone, dam Madame Beatty by Mon-: 
roe Chief. As a six-year-old he took a 
record of 2:114% at Nashville, Tenn., on 
October 22, 1892. Black Ide isa black 
mare by the same sire and dam. 
This brother and sister stand 15.2% 
hands high, and travel with all the regu- 
larity of a double-cylinder engine. Black 
Ide has a record of 2:23 made at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., on November 12, 1892. 
They wear the same weight of shoes, 
thirteen ounces forward and ten ounces 
behind. The harness, as will be seen 
in the illustration, is of the simplest 
character, and the collars are Dutch. 

Mr. Bedford does not believe in old 
training methods, and he once used this 
startling illustration : “If I was to be 
trained for an athletic contest, and my 
trainer confined me for twenty-two 
hours out of twenty-four in a small 
room, and when the weather was stormy 
kept me in the other two hours, in what 
condition should I be for a contest ?” 
Yet, that is the treatment many horses 
receive. In order to keep his horses in 
good condition for either the road or 
a race, Mr. Bedford gives them from 
fifteen to twenty miles of road driving 
daily, at an average of eight miles an 
hour, and once a week they are taken 
to a trotting track and speeded at from 
2:40 to 2:35 for two or three miles. With 
this preparation this team recently tret- 
ted a mile over the slow half-mile track 
at Norwalk, Connecticut, in 2:2834, and 
a half hour later, in single harness, 
Gillette trotted in 2:14. These perform- 
ances prove that there is no mystery 
in keeping a pair- of sound horses in 
good speed condition, and that any 
owner who loves driving need not be 
deterred by the fear that if he owns 
a valuable team he must have a pro- 
fessional trainer to keep it in condi- 
tion. Pure water, clean food, plenty of 
room and light, and judicious exercise 
on the road are Mr. Bedford’s training 
materials, and they appear to have met 
with marked success. 

The most unique team in New York 
at the present time, and one which is 
the best example of quick and intelli- 
gent education by the owner and driver, 
is Mr. Lewis G. Tewksbury’s pacing 
team of geldings, Paul and Lee H. A 
decade ago no member of the fashion- 
able brigade would have been seen 
driving a pacer; the lateral - gaited 
horse was beneath contempt, and if his 
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driver challenged for a brush on the 
road he was distinctly ignored. This 
prejudice so far prevailed that at one 
time the leading association declined to 
offer purses for pacers, and breeders 
looked upon it as a misfortune when a 
colt or filly proved to be of thatgait. But 
the popular demand for speed at.any gait 
has triumphed. The pacer is faster than 
the trotter, and the free-for-all pacing 
contests of the past few years have 
proved the most exciting events of the 
season. So much has this been the case 
that during the season of 1896 the ques- 
tion of the trotting championship has 
almost been lost sight of, for the public 
has been completely absorbed in the 
struggles for supremacy between the 
fastest pacers of the day. With the 
decline of prejudice, and the desire for 
speed, the pacer has assumed a recog- 
nized position as a roadster, and any 
fine day in upper New York, or on 
Brooklyn’s big boulevard, many fast 
and handsome pacers may be seen. 

Mr. Tewksbury, though one of the 
prominent operators in Wall Street, may 
be called a born horseman. He was born 
and brought up on a farm, and began 
to drive horses when eight years old. 
A few years ago he bought the trotting 
team, Aubine and Zembia, then consid- 
ered a model team, for twelve thousand 
dollars, and later on he bought the ex- 
champion pacing gelding Mascot, 2:04. 
But he wanted something faster and 
different from any other team in New 
York, and he decided on a team of fast 
pacers. Paulis a chestnut gelding by 
Bald Hornet, dam Lucy, with a record 
of 2:074%, made at Cleveland, August 
7th, 1895. Lee H. has a record of 2:13, 
made at Rochester, N. Y., August 18th, 
1893. He is by Harding’s Bay Tom, 
dam Fanny by Lew Boyd. They are 
both chestnuts, stand 15.334 hands high, 
weigh one thousand and fifty pounds 
each, and are a perfectly matched team 
in every respect. 

During their racing career both geld- 
ings were erratic, and when they were 
sent to New York a chest accompanied 
them filled with all classes of boots and 
ingenious appliances which the trainer 
had devised to enforce an artificial reg- 
ularity of gait, and to compel obedience 
and speed. The entire outfit was prompt- 
ly thrown to one side, and an educa- 
tion of kindness was inaugurated. Mr. 
Tewksbury takes his drive at six o’clock, 


in the morning, and is at his stable at 
five-thirty. He has a pleasant fifteen 
minutes with his horses before they are 
harnessed. There are a few apples in 
one pocket, some lumps of sugar in 
another, and always something tooth- 
some. They soon learn to know him 
and to look for him. There is a pat on 
the back, a stroke on the neck, and 
they will follow him around the stable, 
and come at the sound of his voice. 
The team is harnessed in the sim- 
plest style, and no blinders are used, 
and the whip stays in its socket. By 
the use of the reins and the voice, 
Paul, who was particularly impatient, 
and wanted to race with everything 
which ranged alongside, soon learned 
to go up the road oblivious to all 
his surroundings, but instantaneously 
responsive to the voice of the driver. 
Lee H., under the same treatment, soon 
knew what was required of him, and 
after one month’s tuition this team went 
with that perfect unity of action which 
is the most desirable quality in teams. 
Both wear ten-ounce shoes forward 


‘and eight-ounce shoes behind. So thor- 


oughly is this team in control that the 
reins can be wrapped around the whip 
and the horses will, at command, speed 
at a 2:30 gait, and when the order is 
reversed will get down to a walk within 
the distance of a block. There is be- 
tween the horses and the driver that 
perfect confidence which destroys fear, 
and the team has that alert intelligence 
and desire which at once understand 
and respond to the will of the driver. 

This team is a signal illustration of 
what can be done with what looked 
like undesirable material, but it simply 
proves that if a team is not inherently 
vicious, it can speedily be educated, 
that the members will soon forget all 
the tricks of the track, and that they 
will be able to go at a racing gait with- 
out a formidable array of boots and 
leggings, which the professional trainer 
is so unduly fond of using. Simplicity 
is often the secret of success. « 

Many other fine teams might be men- 
tioned, but the foregoing have been sin- 
gled out as representatives of the class, 
and the time they have made draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the amateur driver 
for pleasure is almost, if not, fully, 
the equal of the professi+1al driver on 
the track. The “Red night of the 
Sulky,” John Murphy, dro, » the famous 
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team of geldings, Edward and Dick 
Swiveller, a mile at Fleetwood Track, 
New York, on July 13th, 1882, in 2:1634, 
and two years later the same team went 
in 2:164%, yet the performance of Maud 
S. and Aldine in 1884 beats the former 
by three-quarters of a second. John 
Murphy was less than regulation weight, 
but with his full weight of 150 pounds, 
and Mr. Vanderbilt’s weighing 200 
pounds, there was a handicap of 50 
pounds, in spite of which the amateur 
came out ahead. The best time made 
by a racing team of trotters to a skeleton 
wagon driven by a professional trainer, 
stands to the credit of the bay mare 
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instances; they are representatives of 
that large class of Americans who love 
team driving for its own sake and who 
have studied the art so closely that they 
need ask no odds from their professional 
brethren, and whether on the road or 
track, with equal material, need no time 
or any other allowance. 

The great drawback to the enjoyment 
of team driving in New York is that 
there are no boulevards or speedways 
where this most healthy of pastimes 
can beenjoyed. It is acrowning shame 
and disgrace to the metropolitan city of 
America that the spirit of a sordid utili- 
tarianism has made every road in the 
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THE LATE WM. H. VANDERBILT 
Belle Hamlin, and the bay gelding 
Honest George, driven by E. Geers in 
2:124%. This was at Narragansett Park, 
Providence, R. L, September 23d, 1892. 
The Rhode Island track is faster and 
better adapted for a fast team perform- 
ance than Fleetwood Park, and if the 
lightness of a skeleton wagon, weigh- 
ing about 60 pounds, or half the weight 
of a road wagon, and the difference 
of the weight of the drivers are con- 
sidered, the performance appears to be , 
in favor of the amateur. If the’same’ 
rules are applied to Mr. Riley’s great 
mile, the result is on the same line. 
These two amateurs are not isolated 
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city the ironed slave of the street- 
car companies. Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Buffalo and other cities have 
their magnificent boulevards and ave- 
nues specially devoted to the pleasures 
of riding and driving. New York has 
none. 

There are many other fine teams 
that have attained a high reputation 
which the limits of this article prevent 
an extended mention of, and to speak 
of briefly would be an injustice ; but in 
a future article we shall return to the 
subject, which is’important from the 
fact that it forms one of the leading © 
amusements of the American people. 
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BEAR HUNTING IN 


HE desire 
to: Ekall: a 
grizzly bear 


was almost 
a mania with me. 
Fair success in 
big game _ shoot- 
ing and several 
disappointments 
when after the 
grizzly had only 
made me _ the 
.. keener, so when 
the last holiday 
drew near it was 
not strange that 
my mind was full 
of the great plant- 
fee SG zz. igrade. 
aaa - Z- Correspondence 
<3, -* with residents of 
silks British Columbia 
elicited the cheering information that 
Revelstoke was a promising point from 
which to start upon the hunt proper. 
In due time I reached the wonderful 
mountain region of which Revelstoke 
forms such a minute fragment. 

My guide, Jack, and cook, Jim, an- 
nounced with pride that with money I 
had forwarded they had purchased the 
provisions and camp outfit. These 
were already on board a little steam- 
boat, the arian, which would start 
early next morning bound down the 
Columbia River, and would leave us at 
Thompson’s Landing, on the north- 
east arm of Upper Arrow Lake. 

From Thompson’s Landing to Trout 
Lake over the mountains, some twelve 
miles as the crow flies—at least thirty 
miles as a man walks—there is a rough 
trail, cut for the use of a pack train 
which carries flour, bacon, whisky and 
other supplies into a little mining camp 
at the head of Trout Lake. There we 
hoped to find a dug-out or boat of some 
description, in which we could paddle 
to the foot of the lake, some eighteen 
miles. Beyond that were the pathless 
mountains, and all our dunnage and 
supplies must be carried on our backs. 

At Thompson's we were met by 
Charley, a packer, who proved to be a 
royal good fellow, faithful, even temper- 
ed,and with phenomenally good eyesight. 
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By Wm. Bdward Coffin. 


There are but two houses at Thomp- 
son’s Landing, so on noticing the boxes, 
crates, and bags which were being un- 
loaded from the steamer and piled on 
the lake bank, I inquired whom all these 
things were for. “Those are your pro- 
visions,” said Jack the guide. “What, 
all these?” I said. “Yes, I thought 
you wanted to be comfortable, and ex- 
pected me to spend the money,” was 
the answer. Now, horses cannot be 
taken into the hunting ground. Forty 
pounds is all that a man can pack over 
the mountains, Twenty pounds, with 
gun, ammunition, and a rubber blanket, 
would be quite enough forme. There- 
fore our party, the guide, cook, packer 
and myself, could carry only one hun- 
dred and forty pounds. 

There we were, thirty miles from a 
town, with tents, cooking utensils, and 
provisions weighing, as I afterward 
learned, thirteen hundred pounds. The 
situation was too absurd to be anything 
but laughable. Indeed, it is next to the 
best joke in my experience. The best 
comes later on. There was nothing to 
do but make the best of it, so a modest 
outfit was selected, and the balance left 
to be sent back at the first opportunity 
and sold for my account. 

After making a bargain for pack 
horses to carry our outfit to Trout Lake 
the next morning, I ate supper and went 
to bed. To bed, but not to rest. The 
room, eight by ten feet, with a seven- 
foot ceiling, contained two beds, no 
sheets, no pillow-cases, the only cover- 
ing a loose blanket. Two men were 
asleep in one bed; the other had been 
reserved for me. The one window was 
tightly closed. The night was hot and 
the atmosphere of the room was intoler- 
able. I raised the window and the room 
filled with mosquitoes. They came in 
clouds. My room-mates tossed and 
muttered oaths in their sleep, but it was 
impossible to breathe with the window 
shut, so I tossed and muttered too. It 
was the last night spent under a roof 
that trip. Thereafter we pitched a 
tent, and behind mosquito netting slept 
in comfort. 

Next morning we started on the 
twelve-mile tramp for Trout Lake. De- 
clining the proffered hospitality of the 
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“Miner’s Rest,” we pitched our tent 
near the head of the lake, cooked sup- 
per and turned in. I was awakened at 
midnight by the noise of a pitched bat- 
tle between two companies of prospect- 
ors, but I would not get up, even for a 
fight. We learned next morning that 
it was a drunken quarrel in which six 
or eight men had been engaged, several 
of whom were badly bruised. Gentle 
peace had been restored by the bar- 
tender, with a pick handle. 

A prospector’s life is full of hardship. 
An average kit contains one rough suit 
of clothing, worn by the man, no extra 
socks or shirts ; one half of an ordinary 
blanket, used as a shelter in rainy 
weather, as a covering in cold ; a small 
tin bucket, a tin cup, a revolver strapped 
to the waist, a miner’s pick, a piece of 
bacon six inches square, one quarter 
pound of tea, two pounds of oatmeal, a 
little sugar, a little salt, and about thirty 
pounds of flour. Absolutely nothing 
else. This for two weeks. 

The length of a trip is limited by the 
amount of flour a man can carry. Prob- 
ably four days of the time is consumed 
in going to and from the supply store. 
A prospector commences at the foot of 
a mountain, working up the bed of a 
stream, looking for float or outcrop- 
pings. Many claims are located above 
snow line. One-half the time a man is 
standing in water orsnow. Over-heated 
in the middle of the day, chilled at 
night, half clothed, insufficiently fed, he 
struggles on for the few years which 
suffice to reduce him to a wreck. 

With it all, the people are law-abid- 
ing. Inthe United States, a like com- 
munity would be ruled by the revolver. 
Though all of the men were armed, 
there was no shooting during the fight 
at the “ Miner’s Rest.” One man drew 
a revolver, but was instantly disarmed 
by the bystanders. Crimes of violence 
are almost unknown. Theft is rare. 

Revelstoke had no Justice of the 
Peace or other officer of the law. By 
common consent, disputes or misde- 
meanors were usually submitted to Jack 
Kirkup, the Government Mining Agent. 
He was a handsome young giant of her- 
culean strength, whose severest penalty 
was to take a man by the shoulders and 
kick him out of town, with a warning not 
to return. One transgressor remarked 
that he would rather serve a sixty days’ 
sentence than take another such kicking. 


The only boat available was of 
roughly made boards, cut from the log 
with a handsaw, the green timber 
twisted and warped, the cracks in the 
bottom a quarter of an inch wide, the 
oars whittled out of cedar splits. We 
caulked the cracks with a pair of over- 
alls and an old sack, loaded the boat, 
and rowed down the lake, making fre- 
quent stops to shift cargo and to bail 
out. Five hours’ hard work brought us 
to camping ground. 

The tent was pitched at the foot of 
the mountain, on a cedar-covered point 
projecting into the lake. The afternoon 
was spent in fishing. In three hours I 
caught nine silver trout, weighing sev- 
enty-three and one-half pounds. The 
tackle was a bass pole, one hundred and 
fifty yards of line, and a pickerel troll- 
ing spoon. The fish lie deep in the 
water. The spoon was held down by a 
heavy lead, and must have been a hun- 
dred and fifty feet below the surface. 
The fish were very gamy, jumping 
clear of the water from four to seven 
times, and making rushes which strained 
both pole and line. 

Trout Lake is eighteen miles long and 
from half a mile to a mile broad. It 
winds between the mountains, with 
densely wooded and precipitous banks. 
Above the timber line rise peaks cov- 
ered with snow, beneath which show 
the dark green ice of four large glaciers. 
The depth of the lake is unknown, 
but it must be great, as the water fills 
the gorge, and has no shallow margins. 

Surrounded as this lake is by mount- 
ains, it is subject to sudden storms 
which sweep down the gorges, some- 
times from one side, sometimes from 
the other. Indeed, at times the wind 
blows from a different direction at each 
end of the lake. ‘These storms are ac- 
companied by hail, snow or rain, as the 
case may be. They blow out in a few 
hours, but will raise waves of surpris- 
ing size, and in a surprisingly short 
time. We were four miles from 
camp, and on our way back ran 
into a storm of great severity. The 
guide wanted to go ashore, saying he 
had been “capsized in this lake three 
times and had to swim ashore,” adding 
that “swimming in ice water was cold 
work.” Like the ostrich in the story, I 
knew it all, and promising to stecr with 
acedar split, which had been used for a 
seat, insisted on going ahead. 
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In a few minutes the pounding of 
the waves loosened the caulking in the 
bottom of the boat, and I had to stop 
steering to bail out the water which 
pouredin. A mighty gust of wind gave 
the boat a twist, and one of the cedar 
oars broke in the middle. For a mo- 
ment things looked serious, but Jack 
rose to the occasion. Shouting to me 
to bail for our lives, he brought the 
boat around, stern to the waves, but not 
until we had shipped two seas and were 
kneeling in six inches of water. By 
skillful steering and hard bailing we 
managed to reach the shore. 

Jack first built a fire, then whittled 
an oar out of a cedar snag, while I dried 
my legs and cooked our only remaining 
fish—a two-pound silver trout. About 
three o’clock in the morning the wind 
ceased, the waves quickly subsided, and 
we were able to row to camp. 

Next morning we started up the 
mountain. The ascent was difficult in 
the extreme. The lower slopes were 
covered with immense cedars, the 
ground strewn with prostrate trunks 
from four to seven feet through, be- 
’ tween which grew a thicket of “devil’s 
club.” Devil’s club is a giant nettle 
often six feet high, the stem, branches 
and leaves covered with spines, a wound 
from which is painful and, I presume, 
somewhat poisonous, as it makes a fes- 
tering sore. Hours were spent in 
forcing a way through and climbing over 
logs. This forest passed, we came to 
jackpines, “thick as the hair on a dog’s 
back,” to borrow Charley the packer’s 
expression. Remember, we had packs 
on our backs, the guide and myself 
carrying guns, 

The small pines must be forced apart 
by main strength, the projecting 
branches catching the packs, and when 
released by the men ahead, slapping one 
in the face. Toward evening we started 
two black bear in a berry patch, but, 
owing to the thickness of the brush, did 
not get a shot. 

A portion of our next day’s journey 
was through a comparatively open for- 
est, where we saw much bear sign. 
Above this forest we found running 
cedar, which lies flat on the ground and 
is very slippery and difficult to climb 
over. I had several hard falls here. 
Above the cedar were slides, places 
where avalanches had torn great gashes 
in the mountain side, which were over- 


grown with the alder thickets so com- 
mon in the Maine and Adirondack 
woods. To go through the crooked and 
intertwined branches was almost impos- 
sible. They must be bent down and 
climbed over. ‘These passed, we came 
to the moraines—rising in some places 
a thousand feet—composed of slate and 
shaly rock, which a touch will start to 
sliding. There is little solid rock in 
these mountains, the ledges are slaty ; 
large pieces can be pulled out with the 
hand. “As a result of this formation, 
and of the moisture from the melting 
snow, the mountain sides are seamed 
and scarred by earthslides. 

Not a day passed without the rum- 
bling, grinding roar of an avalanche. 
Fortunately, this was always at a dis- 
tance. Above the moraines the glaciers 
and snow-covered peaks form a contin- 
uous frame, boldly contrasting with the 
blue background of the sky. 

Our tent was pitched in a little clump 
of gnarled and twisted cedars, the ex- 
treme edge of the timber line. We had 
planned to hunt mountain goat first ; 
afterwards, to try for bear among the 
berry patches, and caribou on the lower 
levels. Naturally we camped on the 
best available ground, and some idea of 
the character of the country will be 
given by the statement that to pitch a 
tent eight by six feet in size, a rough 
platform was constructed, which, rest- 
ing against the mountain on one side, 
was over six feet above ground on the 
other. The cook dug a place on the 
hillside for his fire. As he stood at 
work his feet were upon a little plat- 
form, the fire being level with his chest. 

The mountain goat is found in sev- 
eral parts of the Western United States, 
but seems to especially thrive in British 
Columbia. It has long, white hair, the 
only spots of color being the black 
horns, eyes, nostrils and hoofs, and is 
about three times the size of the ordi- 
nary domestic goat, which it closely re- 
sembles in general structure. It lives 
on the snow-line of the highest peaks. 

Some hunters will say that it is the 
easiest of animals to kill. Probably that 
is true in a country where there has 
been little or no shooting, or if the goats 
are surprised while crossing from one 
range to another. My own experience 
has been very different. The mountain 
sheep, generally conceded to be the 
wariest of animals, is no more keen and 
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alert than the goat we found. A stalk 
involved hours of arduous labor, and at 
the slightest evidence of danger the 
herd would take refuge in places where 
an approach without wings was well 
nigh impossible. For four days we 
hunted over the snow or watched from 
projecting points ; then taking Charley, 
the packer, who carried four blankets, 
an axe, tin bucket, and three days’ pro- 
visions, we started to work along the 
divide, keeping near the summit. 

We surprised a brood of noisy ptar- 
migans, and the guide caught a little 
chicken, and handed it to me that I 
might feel the heat of its body. I have 
never seen greater courage than was 
shown by the mother, who flew straight 
at my face. Although repeatedly pushed 
away with the open hand, she would 
not desist, until in pity I put the chicken 
down in the snow and left her in peace. 

About noon of the first day out, Char- 
ley, who had made a detour, reported 


goats upon the other side of what he 


called “ Nigger-head Mountain.” With 
the aid of a glass, the herd, plainly visi- 
ble to his naked eye, was located. The 
guide, turning to me, said, “There is 
rough climbing on that mountain; do 
you think you can make it?” 

Now for several days I had been 
writhing under a certain compassionate 
patronage in his manner, probably the 
result of my very poor showing at tar- 
get shooting, or possibly because I in- 
sisted on always carrying two woolen 
shirts—one lasted him the entire trip. 
Here was my opportunity. “Can you 
make it, Jack ?” I inquired. “’Course,” 
said he. “All right, then, I can, too; 
wherever you are man enough to lead, 
I am man enough to follow.” 

There was some nasty work in the 
first part of the climb, but after round- 
ing the shoulder of the peak, we found 
a glacier, sloping from the summit at an 
angle of some forty-five degrees, and 
ending some hundreds of feet belowin a 
precipice, over the edge of which could 
be seen the mist from a waterfall. From 
the brink of the precipice to the foot of 
the fall was, perhaps, a thousand feet. 

When the sun shines, the snow with 
which the glacier is covered softens suf- 
ficiently to afford fair traveling, if the 
foot is stamped in at each step. If the 
sun is obscured, even for a few mo- 
ments, this snow freezes, and to cross is 
difficult if not impossible. 


The goats were quietly feeding near 
the waterfall on the opposite side of the 
canyon. We moved rapidly along, the 
packer in advance some fifty feet below 
me, the guide following. 

Incautiously stepping into the shadow 
of the peak, where the surface was a 
glare of ice, I fell heavily and slid down 
the steep incline. The alpenstock in 
my hand broke like a twig. Instinct- 
ively swinging around, feet foremost, I 
pressed both heels and elbows against 
the frozen surface. Charley, the pack- 
er, heard the fall, and with a look of 
horror sprang out to catch me, but by 
that time I was going pretty fast, and 
his courage failed. 

Down I went, faster and faster, the 
wind whistling by my ears, the loose 
snow flying in a cloud around me. 
Straight ahead was the precipice ; away 
below the canyon. 

In a few moments I had slid four 
hundred feet. Fortunately the lower 
edge of the glacier was slightly cupped, 
and the loose snow from above had 
lodged in that little depression until it 
was about eighteen inches deep. 

My speed slackened as this loose snow 
was reached, and digging my heels in 
for a last effort, I came to a stop, not 
fifty feet from the edge. Lying there, 
fearing to move, lest the snow banked 
in front of me should be loosened, I 
could look over the edge down into the 
depths of the canyon. If I close my 
eyes now I can hear the distant roar of 
the waterfall as it sounded then. 

The two men soon worked down toa 
point whence they could cut footholds in 
the ice, and so, one on each side, they 
brought me out. The seat was out of my 
trousers and underclothing, the sleeves 
torn from my armsto theelbow, the snow 
stained with the blood slowly dropping 
from the bruised and lacerated flesh. My 
trousers and coat were so distended by 
the snow gathered on the way that I ap- 
peared to be blown up like a football. 

So far as my own observation goes, it 
is the anticipation, not the danger, 
which unnerves a man. There is an 
exhilaration in the crisis itself which 
drowns all other feelings. The first 
impression was of amusement at the 
panorama of horror, resolution, and fear 
shown by Charley’s face, as he saw me 
falling, started to catch me, and then 
jumped out of the way. Next, an al- 


most impersonal thought that this would 
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be my last hunt; then a recollection of 
the “ Uncle Remus” story, in which the 
terrapin complains that the buzzard 
taught him how to fly but not how to 
alight; and a thought as to how it would 
feel when I struck the bottom of the 
canyon. Last of all, as the trousers gave 
way, the absurdity of my appearance, 
coasting down the incline on nature’s 
cushions. This seemed so very funny 
that I broke into peals of hysterical 
laughter, which lasted until, working 
along the ice, solid footing was reached ; 
then I sank on the snow in complete 
collapse, shaking like a leaf. Fortu- 
nately the gun was slung on my back, 
and my hat lodged in the snow, but my 
pipe went over the edge. 

Disrobing sufficiently to dislodge the 
snow packed into my clothing, I rubbed 
my honorable scars with gun grease, and 
carefully caulked the hole in my trou- 
sers with a towel. The goats had dis- 
appeared. 

Upon the mountain over which we 
started to follow them was an enormous 
moraine, or slide, perhaps fifteen hun- 
dred feet high, composed of small pieces 
of shale, and extending a quarter of the 
way round the mountain to impassable 
cliffs. This we must climb up and 
around. Once started, we must keep on 
or fall. Carefully working the foot in, 
a step forward was taken. As the 
weight was thrown on this foot, the 
slate would commence to slide. An- 
other step must be made at once. As 
the foot was raised a mass of the loose 
material would slide down the mountain 
with a rumble, raising a cloud of dust. 

Three hours were consumed in the 
painful ascent, with but a single rest. 
In one place, where the bed-rock pro- 
jected, I threw myself down, and clasp- 
ing the little crag with both arms, 
panted for breath. Nothing but pride 
kept me from crying—I felt like it; but 
the shortest way out was over the sum- 
mit, so on we struggled. 

At the top of the slide we found a 
difficult cliff. At one place we could 
only work around a corner by clasping 
extended hands, as a protection against 
a misstep. Then we clambered up a 
twenty-foot snow wall, in which the 


® guide cut steps as he advanced, until we 


gained the summit. We followed the 
trail over the snow for perhaps a quarter 
of a mile, then stopped for lunch, a rest 
and a smoke. 
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Charley, who had started off for a re- 
connoissance, returned, breathless, to 
report a goat in sight. 

It was an easy stalk to about two 
hundred yards above where the animal 
was lying. That is a longer shot than I 
like to risk, and shooting downhill at a 
white object lying on a snow bank is 
not easy; but there seemed to be no 
way of getting nearer without alarming 
the game. I fired, and missed. As the 
goat jumped I fired again, the ball 
striking just above the kidneys. 

The goat ran across a knife ridge, 
dividing the chasm between two peaks. 
Down we rushed, the guide in advance, 
Charley hurrying back tor his pack. 
Blood on the snow showed that the 
goat was hard hit, and Jack sprang 
upon the ridge, balancing himself with 
outspread arms as he jumped from rock 
to rock as lightly as a bird. “Come 
on!” he cried. I looked at. the ridge. 
A tight rope would have seemed easier 
to walk, for that would have been com- 
paratively straight. This ridge was 
broken, uneven, andlooked sharpenough 
to split wood upon. On one side was a 
steep slide. A man falling would be 
torn to pieces by the sharp-pointed slate. 
On the other side was a glacier. It 
was too much. Humbled at last, I 
shouted across : “Jack, perhaps I could 
go wherever you lead, but I am not fool 
enough to try this. Please accept my 
apologies.” 

“Well, you run round the glacier. He 
may go straight through.” This was 
called over his shoulder as he disap- 
peared among the rocks. 

With many misgivings I started 
around the mountain, on the glacier, 
which was some two miles in length, 
half encircling the mountain, and com- 
pletely filling the canyon. Its surface 
descended in rolling benches, like a 
giant toboggan slide. The afternoon 
sun shone full upon it, and the crevasses 
were the only danger. There were 
many of these, but none too broad to be 
easily crossed. 

The goat came in sight, slowly limp- 
ing around the, mountain side, half a 
mile away. As rapidly as possible, I 
followed. Although steadily gaining 
ground, I was still a quarter of a mile 
behind when the goat clambered around 
the shoulder of a cliff, which I could 
only pass by a partial descent of the 
mountain. Jack and Charley were both 
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in sight, and as the sun was setting we 
decided to camp and to follow the trail 
next morning. 

When we reached timber line, a pile 
of cedar boughs was cut for a bed, the 
ground being everywhere soaked with 
water from the melting snow. A few 
boughs were stuck upright for a wind 
break, and I sank into a dreamless sleep 
which the mountains always give me. 

The night was very cold and our cov- 
ering scanty, but the two men kept up a 
roaring fire, and I was greatly sur- 
prised next morning to find the ground 
frozen solidly. 

We took up the trail at daybreak, and 
within three hundred yards we found the 
goat dead. He was a large buck, a per- 
fect specimen in every respect. Al- 
though the carcass had lain over night 
without being bled, as a seeker after 
experiences, I decided to take the fore- 
shoulder that we might taste the meat. 

To reach the camp, we had to cross 
the mountains, and a hard day’s work 
it was. The sun shining full in my 
eyes as we climbed, together with the 
glare from the snow, produced a pain- 
ful inflammation. We were much con- 
cerned for the guide, who had an at- 
tack of vertigo, probably resulting 
from drinking the ice-cold water and 
exposure to the intense heat of the mid- 
day sun. 

At last camp was reached and the 
goat meat cooked for supper. My curi- 
osity was easily satisfied. One mouth- 
ful was enough. It tasted like a men- 
agerie smells. 

The next day I was compelled to 
spend in the tent with my swollen eyes 
covered with a wet bandage, which at 
last reduced the inflammation. 

As bear was the main object of the 
trip, and time was limited, camp was 
moved back to the waterfall, half-way 
down the mountain. The tent was 
pitched in a place shaded by large 
trees, and with a background of rock 
covered with wild raspberries. On the 
benches near were many blueberry 
bushes, laden with ripe fruit, which was 
of two kinds—the ordinary mountain 
blueberry, and a species as large as a 
grape and tasting a little like a plum. 

Charley started off to scout for prom- 
ising ground. Jack and myself hunted 
to the left. We soon separated, follow- 
ing parallel lines, about three hundred 
yards apart, I taking the lower level. 


By an enormous bowlder I paused to 
look. I heard the crack of a twig on 
the other side, and rushing around saw 
a medium-sized biack bear disappearing 
in the bushes. The distance was not 
over forty yards. The bullet struck in 
front of the hind leg, and ranged for- 
wardthroughthe body. The animal fell 
at once. Feeling sure it was a mortal 
wound, and not wishing to spoil the 
hide, I approached, holding the gun 
ready for another shot. With a snarl 
and glare of rage, the bear tried to rise, 
then fell back dead. 

It was a three-year-old female, my 
first bear, not as big as it might be, and 
a black, not a grizzly ; but still a sure- 
enough bear. While bleeding the car- 
cass I noticed the peculiarly vicious 
expression, the eyes bloodshot, the lips 
curled in a snarl, with a feeling of pity 
for the gentleman bear who had such a 
vixen for a mate. Charley, the eagle- 
eyed, reported a distant view of a 
grizzly, for whom the succeeding day 
was spent in fruitless search. 

On the third day we worked in the 
opposite direction. Two bear were 
started, black, as we found from the 
tracks; but the underbrush was so 
thick that we could not see them. Later 
in the day, while walking along the 
mountain side alone, I heard the crack- 
ing of a twig. In a moment a loose 
stone rolled, and I rushed through the 
dense bushes toward the sound. Un- 
fortunately I looked the wrong way, 
for on examination I found the track 
of a black bear which had half-circled 
me. When my rush was made he had 
jumped at least ten feet, and made off 
up the mountain. 

For convenience in reaching different 
points, we now moved camp to our old 
ground on the lake border. 

During the next two days, while on 
scouting expeditions, the packer saw 
two black bear, and the guide a grizzly. 
From the lake we saw a large black bear 
away up on the mountain side. While 
ascending the mountain in parallel lines 
—the guide orrone side, the packeron the 
other, myself in the. center—we started 


‘two black bear, one running each way, 


quite near the men, but not within sight 
of me. The major part of these two and 
the succeeding day were spent in watch- 
ing “ wallows,” places where the bear 
roll in the water, which showed signs 
of frequent use by both black and 
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grizzly bear. On the last day the guide 
thought he heard a splash below us. 
Working cautiously down we found a 
pool completely hidden by the thicket, 
in which a large black bear had just 
been wallowing. 

All this was most exasperating. To 
understand the difficulties under which 
we labored, imagine the mountain side, 
seamed by canyons and gullies, and 
densely covered with underbrush. 
There had been no real rain for ninety 
days, the occasional light showers blow- 
ing over in a few moments. Each twig, 
leaf, and the very ground itself, was so 
brittle and dry as to make movement 
without noise impossible. I have heard 
my guide moving through the brush a 
quarter of a mile away, and, of course, 
a bear’s hearing is much better than 
mine. We had to depend entirely upon 
still hunting, as berries were so plenti- 
ful that the bear would not touch a bait. 
This may sound strange to an old hunter, 
but the fore-quarters of the goat, car- 
ried down the mountain with infinite 
labor, lay untouched, although the track 
of a bear passed within fifty yards. The 
carcass of the female bear had not been 
disturbed five days after it was killed. 
Nearly all the tracks and sign found 
among the berry patches were of black 
bear, and I think it safe to say that with 
a plucky and well-trained dog, we could 
have killed eight. 

Watching bear wallows is dull work. 
For hours the hunter must sit perfectly 
quiet. To pass the time I commenced 
to study ants, watching their efforts to 
carry off, and their battles over, crumbs 
of bread or dead flies. Mosquitoes were 
not troublesome, but the flies were very 
bad. Ranging in size from a large spe- 
cies called “bull-heads,” whose bite 
would bring blood, to a tiny midge, 
they were omnipresent and persistent. 
The bull-heads seemed to hunt in packs 
of three or five. At each change of loca- 
tion we were attacked, but after three 
to five had been killed, were left in peace. 

Beyond a few “fool-hens,” and an oc- 
casional “snow-grouse,” we saw no 
members of the partridge family. The 
streams near the lake were full cf brook 
trout ; but the overhanging underbrush 
made fly-fishing impossible. Fishing 
with the three-foot pole and six-foot 
line with which the cook kept the table 
supplied had no attractions for me. 

Thinking that the grizzly bear might 
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be living upon fish, we decided to move 
camp some four miles to the opposite 
side of the lake, near a creek which was 
resorted to every second year by count- 
less numbers of a small, red fish, the 
name of which I did not learn. By this 
creek ran a well-beaten trail, upon 
which two years before my guide had 
within two days killed two grizzly and 
a black bear. 

To give the berry patch one more 
trial, we mounted a little knoll to closely 
examine the mountain side. Hardly 
had Jack raised the glass to his eyes, 
when he put his hand on my knee, say- 
ing, “There is our grizzly. I saw his 
nose back of that clump of bushes.” 
We hurried through a small swamp and 
up the opposite hillside. Moving with 
the utmost caution we approached the 
spot. The bear had gone. To our left 
lay a shallow ravine, filled with under- 
brush, extending for half a mile up the 
mountain. 

“He must be in there. You run to 
the upper end. I will try to drive him 
out,” said Jack. Up I ran with heart 
thumping and breath coming in gasps, 
from the exertion of running up hill in 
that thin air. At the head of the ravine 
was a large rock. Climbing on this I 
could see over the bushes. 

Hardly had I looked at my gun to be 
sure it was all right, when in the ravine 
below atwig snapped. A moment later 
the bushes parted about two hundred 
yards away, and a large black bear 
started to climb over the edge of the 
ravine. My disappointment was keen, 
but there was something to take it out on, 
and aiming back of his shoulder, I fired. 
He fell, but immediately jumping up, 
commenced torun. Three more shots 
were fired at the black object, glancing 
through the bushes, one bullet going 
through the fleshy part of his leg. 

I started in pursuit. The bear ran up 
hill about three hundred yards, then, 
circling, started down directly toward 
me. I could hardly believe my eyes. 
Had the bear been a grizzly, I would 
have understood it. Could it be that a 
black bear would show fight ! 

Some thirty: yards above was a clump 
of small trees, which were directly be- 
tween the bear and myself. Waiting 
until he emerged from these, I heard 
him crash into the underbrush; then a 
gasping roar, and all was still. When I 
approached the trees a black paw stood 
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up in the air. My bear wasdead. What 
I had imagined to be a charge was 
only a blind rush down hill in the death 
agony. 

He was a magnificent animal, large 
and.very fat ; the body coal black, the 
nose, from eyes down, a light brown. 
It was the brown nose that had deceived 
the guide. 

After helping to skin the bear, and 
cut off the head, feet and hams, I started 
off for the lake, some two miles distant. 
The packer was to meet us with the 
boat at a point four miles from camp. 
Traveling light, I was to hurry on and 
send Charley back to help Jack with his 
heavy load. 

The packer was fishing from the boat, 
far out in the lake. I fired a shot as a 
signal, then sat down to rest. It was 
a thoughtless act, for when hunting 
large game I never shoot either at 
small game or without an object, nor 
do I take the odd chance of firing at 
running animals if distant. During 
this entire trip, aside from a little pre- 
liminary target shooting, my gun was 
discharged but nine times. The men 
with me knew this. 

Now, after my slip on the glacier, 
Jack’s former condescension was ex- 
changed for parental solicitude. Evi- 
dently he had doubts as to my safe 
return to civilization. In an incredibly 
short time I heard his shout, and he 
burst through the bushes, hatless, the 
perspiration streaming down his face. 

“/Thank God,” he said, as he saw me 
standing on a lo, “when I heard that 
single shot I was sure you had stumbled 
on a grizzly, and he had got the best of 
you.” His concern was so genuine, and 
his relief so apparent, as to make quite 
an impression on me. 

The day’s incidents were not through 
with yet. Leaving New York in a time 
of great business depression, I did not 
think it prudent to be entirely beyond 
the reach of 1 message. Having ar- 
ranged for two telegrams to Revelstoke 
each Friday, one from my family, the 
other from the office, I engaged a man 
to bring them into the mountains. At 


an agreed-upon spot on the lake shore 
directions were to be left as to where 
we could be found. The plan worked 
well. When the second messages were 
received I inquired quite casually as to 
the expense, and was horrified to learn 
that I was paying sixty-five dollars for 
each trip, and was therefore liable for 
one hundred and thirty dollars. This 
was harrowing, but it was too late to 
save that money, so telegrams were 
written to the office and to my wife, 
who was in Chicago, asking them not 
to wire unless the urgency was impera- 
tive. This I had explained to the mes- 
senger, telling him it was hardly prob- 
able that any other message would be 
received, but if one came to bring it 
through regardless of expense. 

After the return of the men with the 
bearskin and meat, we rowed toward 
camp. Imagine my horror as we neared 
the tent at seeing the messenger stand- 
ing on the lake shore, waving two tele- 
grams in his hand. My heart stood 
still as I sprang ashore and tore open 
the familiar brown envelopes. 

The first was from the Western Union 
office at Chicago, a printed form, stating 
that the party to whom my message 
was addressed could not be found at 
4761 Lake Avenue. The second, also a 
printed form, stated that the party ad- 
dressed had been found, and the mes- 
sage delivered at 4671 Lake Avenue. 

All that mental agony and the sixty- 
five dollars because of the transposition 
of a single figure. I keenly appreciate 
a good joke, and that was the best joke 
in my experience. The reaction from 
painful apprehension reconciled me to 
the loss of money, and we had a jolly 
evening after a royal supper on roast 
fool-hen, trout of two kinds, and bear 


; paws. The last tasted like pigs’ feet, 


but were much more dainty. 

After moving our camp as proposed, 
we found that the red fish were not in 
the creek yet, and there was no fresh 
bear sign. I spent two days in an un- 
successful hunt for caribou, and then 
my time was up. Caribou are plentiful 
at times, but I saw none. 
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HE schnapper, a large 
# member of the bream 
family found in the waters 
of the southern coasts 
of Australia, New Zealand 
and Cape Colony, is a 
grand sporting fish. Syd- 
ney-side-folk know its 
merits and sing its praises. 

In England the family 
of sea breams is recog- 

nized in three stages, 
chad, ballard and full-fledged bream, 
and in Australian waters we find similar 
distinctive terms, to wit, red bream, 
squire and schnapper. I know of no 
other coarse fish—the salmon-trout have 
a dozen such titles—so distinguished 
according to their stage of perfection. 

. Schnapper used, in the colony’s gold- 
en days, to abound inside the Heads, 
more especially in the deeper retreats 
of that beautiful arm of the great salt- 
water lake known as Middle Harbor. 
Now, alas, for a good catch of schnap- 
per it is necessary to go far afloat. 
Those who cannot stand a sea confine 
their fishing to the unruffled waters of 
Middle Harbor. 

Thanks to the unflagging energy of the 
Italian netsmen—even an Italian fisher- 
man can muster up energy when bent 
on mischief—the fishing in this inclosure 
is no longer what it was. Ten or twelve 
years ago some one caught the biggest 
Sydney schnapper (over thirty pounds 
weight) on record about half way up 
Middle Harbor. But there are still 
some excellent grounds for black bream 

—colonials call it “brim,” and those 
who dare not face the outside work 
declare there is no fishing to compare 
with this—and flathead. Unboiled 
prawns are the favorite bait, and the 
bream fisher, who usually moors his 
punt in the tideway just before sunset, 
also calls in the mysterious aid of 

“burley,” a foul-smelling mush of salt 
herring, bran and flour, a lump of which 
is squeezed on the line just above the 
hook. 

The list of baits is along one. Sand- 
worms, so much in use on the English 
coasts, are known here in only one 





locality, off the Cronulla beach. The 
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mussel, considered in England to hold 
first place among all-round sea baits, is 
only a last resource out here. 

For rock fishing, I understand that 
nothing can beat the tougher portions 
of the “congevot,” the aboriginal name 
for a brown gnarled mollusk, not unlike 
the sea-urchin, clusters of which are 
found on the rocks just above low-water 
mark. It would seem to feed in a 
manner similar, only on a smaller scale, 
to that practiced by the toothless 
whales, absorbing the water and spout- 
ing it through a kind of sieve, the tiny 
crustacea remaining behind. Some 
such modus operandi is indeed essential 
in the case of a fixture like the congevot. 
Other baits in use by the rock fisher are 
crabs, small mollusks known as “ pip- 
pies,” and little bags of fine-mesh mos- 
quito netting, which are filled with fish 
offal and impregnated with sardine oil. 
This plan frustrates the efforts of small 
fish, which are sent abroad by the Evil 
One with the special mission of sucking 
all baits off hooks as big as themselves. 

In the outside fishing a good tough 
slab of squid has the same advantage. 

A parasite found on the head and 
belly of the yellow-tail isa much-sought- 
after bait for the smaller breams, while 
the yellow-tail itself is, according to local 
experience, second to nore for jewfish. 

One New South Wales fish, and one 
only, would seem to be strictly vegeta- 
rian, and that is the black-fish, the only 
bait for which is a kind of sea kale or 
cabbage which grows abundantly on 
the flat rocks. 

Most folks will tell you that the black- 
fish is of no account when cooked. Aus- 
tralians generally seem to differ very 
considerably on the question of which 
fish are eatable and which are not. At 
a meeting of an association of amateur 
fishermen, I recently heard the catfish 
ruled after much discussion as being 
without the pale of edible fish. Catfish 
may fetch good prices in the -Philadel- 
phia markets, it may be reckoned a 
bonne bouche in Austria-Hungary and 
other European countries, but our Aus- 
tralian friends will have none of it. 

This inside fishing is not without its 
drawbacks. The water is not seldom 
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alive with the octopus, that worries 
all the bait off the hooks and only in- 
spires aversion, if not absolute fear, 
when caught. 

If you land to boil a kettle, you may 
immediately become attended by a 
numerous suite of voracious soldier 
ants, the only remedy for their exceed- 
ingly painful bite being instant applica- 
tion of the juice of the fern root. 
Nature has in her special solicitude for 
the disciple of Walton mercifully or- 
dained that the ferns which wave over 
the water’s edge shall take root amid 
inaccessible rocks. 

There are many mosquitoes, for 
which bloodthirsty thieves sufferers 
have learned to use common vinegar, 
both asa preventive anda cure ; andthe 
inland fisherman may have the extra 
good fortune to encounter sandflies. 
Should he be possessed of neither strong 
spirits of ammonia nor some glycerine 
and turpentine, my advice to him is to 
chance sharks and dive. 

Besides this harbor fishing, there is 
plenty of sport to be had within easy 
reach of Sydney and without any toss- 
ing about in boats. Rock fishing is very 
popular with that large class who 
eschew boats on account of the expense 
or discomfort. But reaching the best 
spots for this work entails much break- 
neck climbing, and miles of clambering 
and slipping, with your heart in your 
mouth, over beetling ledges and under- 
mined bowlders. 

Fish, many and good, are certainly to 
be caught in these situations, groper and 
jewfish up to ten pounds and over, as I 
could testify on the first—and last !— 
occasion on which I followed a local 
enthusiast down these tracks. Twice I 
slipped ; twice the merest chance, in 
one case the strap of my detective 
camera’s catching in a projecting gum 
sapling, saved me from a fall of a 
couple of hundred feet into a seething 
cauldron where meals are prepared 
every now and then for the sharks. 

The jewfish attains great weight, but 
is neither particularly game when 
hooked nor of great account for the 
table. The so-called “silver jews” 
are the same fish at a younger stage, 
and not, as is often alleged, a distinct 
species. These fish have the peculiar 
gift of grunting under water, a noise 
which can be recognized at a depth of a 
score of fathoms. 





As the South Pacific belies its name 
in these regions during about seven 
days of the week, a small tug boat is 
generally chartered to the fishing - 
grounds, the cost being about twenty 
dollars, with another five for bait. 

The party, which starts as a rule at 
sunrise, is a merry one until at all events 
the Heads are reached. But when the 
little tug begins to rise and dip and 
shiver from stem to stern under the 
blows of the great rollers which come 
racing up from the south to dash them- 
selves against the sheer wall of the 
North Head ; when the backward swell 
sends her over to such an angle that it 
seems doubtful fora breathless moment 
whether she can right herself ; when, 
just by way of reassuring the pleasure- 
seekers, the black fin of a twenty-foot 
tiger shark is seen leisurely cruising 
around in the surf, then does a sudden 
stillness fall upon every one, repartee 
giving way to reflection. 

Meanwhile, some are busy overhaul- 
ing their tackle, which consists simply 
of a hundred and fifty yards of fine 
twist wound on a cork, two large hooks 
on spun twine snooding, and a sinker 
like the weights of an old Dutch clock. 

One of the party is also told off to 
parcel out the bait in equal lots, and with 
an evidently practiced hand he pro- 
ceeds to divide off the mullet, tailor, 
yellow-tail, squid, and prawns, which lie 
amidships in a large basket. 

A mere enumeration of the best 
schnapper grounds could only be of 
interest to those who proposed visiting 
them. Suffice it to mention, there are 
the deeper waters of Broken Bay, 
which is the estuary of the ever-beauti- 
ful Hawkesbury River ; there is Long 
Reef, a line of rocks off Barrabeen and 
Manly ; Coogee Wide and Botany Heads 
to the south, and Manly Head, the 
Ultima Thule of Sydney schnapper 
fishers. 

The schnapper is essentially a hook 
fish, as it inhabits reefs which forbid 
the seine, or indeed any net. A tram- 
mel could probably be laid very effect- 
ively across the tideway in such places, 
but this form of net is little under- 
stood here, its use being confined to the 
capture of lobsters by Italian fishermen 
in the harbor. 

And now we are over the haunt be- 
loved of schnapper and many other 
estimable fish, a large sunken reef, 
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across which the boat is allowed to drift 
broadside to the swell, a condition pecul- 
iarly trying, but essential in order that 
all can fish over the starboard beam. 

At a given signal of “Lines over!” 
thirty baited hooks follow the great 
leads twenty fathoms deep, and almost 
immediately the more skillful, or may be 
the luckier, are hauling fish. So fine 
are the lines, and so irresistible the first 
tush of the heavy schnapper, that a 
couple of finger stalls of kid, leather or 
felt are usually worn on the forefingers. 

Morwong are already aboard, one 
weighing at least six pounds. They are 
delicate eating, and pull for their weight 
as gamely as any fish. Being free from 
local bias, we are grateful for fish of any 
shape and do not—in true colonial spirit 
—grumble at every victim other than 
squire or schnapper being “of wrong 
color.” 

A few squire now put in an appear- 
ance, but as there are no really good 
fish, some one suggests a shift to another 
reef just off Manly. Somebody has 
evidently been too liberal in throwing 
scraps of mullet overboard, for dark, 
sinuous forms are gliding around in the 
green depths, and ever and anon these 
ghostly scavengers follow the baits to 
the surface and occasionally bite off a 
hook. They are terrible, these sharks. 
Abounding at all times in the harbor, 
they turn up after long spells of absence 
most unexpectedly in little bathing bays 
and coves sacred to the picnic, the na- 
tional diversion, and occasionally do 
fearful things. The variety, indeed, of 
Port Jackson sharks, is equaled only by 
their voracity. In the Sydney Museum 
you may see half a dozen kinds, ranging 
up to twenty feet in length. Such a 
show of teeth I never saw elsewhere. 

A little boy had his leg bitten off a 
couple of months ago while rescuing his 
hat from quite shallow water, and died 
ten hours afterward from loss of blood. 
A well-known resident who had taken a 
morning dive with impunity for years 
. at the bottom of his garden on the Par- 
amatta River, dived once too often and 
right into the jaws of a shark. The 
body was never seen again. 

The Government gives a reward for 
every shark killed in the harbor—ten 
shillings, I think it is, for each shark 
over ten feet long. An enterprising 
marine in Chowder Bay is reaping quite 
a little harvest of three or four pounds a 
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month out of this mistaken measure, 
but he is making no impression on 
the supply of sharks in Port Jackson, 
which will continue as much as ever in 
excess of the demand. 

“ All lines aboard” is now the order, 
and we are soon running nor’ard before 
those terrible rollers that stand astern 
like solid walls and threaten every 
moment to swamp us and put the fires 
out. 

It is rough work indeed, this outside 
fishing, and, to enjoy it, one must pos- 
sess much nerve and no liver. Lines 
are soon at work again, three less this 
time, the owners whereof are prone on 
the benches. 

Several new fish, new, that is, to the 
visitor to these parts, now make their 
appearance, including the bronze sea 
pike, and a couple of scarlet beauties, 
the pig fish, which in Europe we should 
call some sort of wrasse, and the nan- 
nygai, a short, thick-set fish with a par- 
ticularly large, bright eye and par- 
ticularly brilliant, scarlet scales. It is 
reckoned a most delicate table fish. 

Between here and Botany Bay, cele- 
brated through its erroneous association 
with transported criminals, a regular 
epidemic of nannygai set in some years 
ago, since when, however, the fish has 
been comparatively rare. Its appear- 
ance is always regarded as a welcome 
indication of the proximity of schnap- 
per, whereas the sweep, a small black 
fish which, while rarely taking a large 
bait, manages somewhat frequently to 
get transfixed in the eye or dorsal fin, is 
hailed with imprecations as an illomen. 

At last the eagerly expected schnap- 
per came up to the scratch just as the 
sun was dropping behind the rugged 
cliffs and the water darkening to an 
inky blackness. 

Over a dozen fine fish come flopping 
to the surface, disputing the way inch 
by inch with an obstinacy dear to the 
fisherman. All are veteran schnapper, 
all are characterized by the curious 
hump on the Roman nose indicative of 
the honor of age, the cordon bleu of 
Schnapperdom. 

And now, as the shades of evening 
are drawing on, a hurry to get back to 
port seems spreading among the ship’s 
company. It originated, doubtless, 
among the prostrate ones on the 
benches, whose numbers are by this time 
more than doubled. For the fresh 
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breeze of eight hours ago has increased 
to a “southerly buster,” as they call it 
here, the swell has been rising the 
whole time, until at length the gallant 
Mermaid ships every second sea, and 
all that are left of us, four I think it 
is, have as much was we can do to 
keep our footing, let alone attend prop- 
erly to the lines. 

The outcry for land at any price 
meets with less opposition than it would 
have aroused in the forenoon, and we 
are soon ploughing our way right across 
those walls of brine, the catch being 
hurled alternately into either scupper. 
It numbered three hundred, including 
the aforementioned species, also parrot 
fish, leather-jacket and sergeant-baker. 

The parrot fish, another of the large 
and widely ramified wrasse stock, is so 


named on account of its brilliant color- 
ing; indeed, it is a submarine rainbow. 
The leather-jacket—a name requiring 
no explanation—is endowed with teeth 
like razors and a terrible sharp spine 
which it can erect on its head at will. 
The sergeant-baker, a kind of red rock 
gurnard, was evidently christened after 
its sponsor. The marines about here 
are great fishermen, and appear to have 
about a hundred and sixty-eight hours 
of leisure in the week to devote to their 
favorite sport. 

Quickly we steam up Port Jackson ; 
soon we are abreast of the naval depot 
on Garden Island; Fort Denison is left 
astern ; each worthy angler singles out 
his kit and his fish; and, as we run 
alongside Man-o’-War Steps, the host 
bids us “Good night and tight lines.” 
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WHY THE COURT ADJOURNED. 


GOOSE SHOOTING. 


in some of the 
smaller Provinces 
of Canada almost 
s. every other man is a 
sportsman. This is 
-— certainly true as re- 
gards the Province I 
write in but I refrain 
from naming it, as 
: some of the dramatts 
a personae in this little 
story may still be liv- 
ing, and its Supreme Court has been 
known, if not actually to commit to 
prison for contempt, to have intimated, 
that it were better that a millstone, etc., 
were hanged, etc., than for any person 
to remain living and offend against its 
dignity. 
The October term of that court was 
held in the county town: and at that 


as. |" has been said that 
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time of the year there was hardly an 
hour when the “honk” of the wild goose 
or the “purr” of the brant could not be 
heard as these birds passed over, to and 
from their feeding grounds in the ad- 
jacent bay. “Just over my head not 
thirty yards high,” was a much more 
common salutation among the towns- 
folk than ‘Good morning.” The con- 
tagion was universal. 

The court usually met at ten a. Mm, 
unless indeed the Judge had not re- 
turned from his morning’s tramp after 
snipe. He was rarely late, however, . 
and never without ample justification. I 
rememberoneoccasion particularly when 
the delay was owing to the fact that the 
Judge’s horse had sunk up to his ears in 
a snipe bog. Some five or six men, with 
the help of some fence rails, finally 
pried him out. The animal, I am told, 
has not yet resumed his natural color. 
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Some years ago when the court was 
in session at this time of the year, I hap- 
pened to be in attendance at it. A case 
of trespass had occupied two days. It 
was now four p. . of the thirdday. The 
evidence for the defense had at first ap- 
peared weak, but one early occupier of 
the land in dispute, had left him sur- 
viving seven sons; and as one after 
another of these “boys” ranging from 
forty-five to sixty-five years came on 
the stand, and testified in the defend- 
ant’s favor, the case assumed a different 
aspect. The Judge looked as if his task 
was being lightened; counsel for the 
plaintiff alone showed signs of irrita- 
tion, which increased while the story of 
these seven sons was being repeated. 

The Attorney-General presently rose 
rather hurriedly from his seatin the 
court, and apologizing to the counsel en- 
gaged in the case, asked his Honor if it 
would be convenient for him to have a 
few moments’ private conversation upon 
“rather an urgent matter.” His request 
being granted, both gentlemen retired 
to the Judge’s private chamber. 

What transpired there is not known. 
But it is believed that the Attorney- 
General tolda taleof .... “just the night 
for flight-shooting as the geese fly from 
the feeding-grounds in the bay toa large 
fresh-water pond inland .... it will 
be a bright moonlight night, and there 
is a strong west wind which will keep 
the birds low.” And that he suggested 
that. he could make arrangements with 
the captain of a steam tug to take a 
party across the bay to a grand place 
to catch the birds in their flight, “ but 
.... it will be too late to go if the court 
continues to sit as usual until six P.M.” 

Be that as it may, after the Judge’s 
return it soon appeared that he thought 
the case had lasted long enough, and no 
sooner had it closed than the short 
and final decision, “ Judgment for the 
defendant with costs,” woke up the 
weary bar like an electric shock. It 
was usual to preface such a judgment 
with good and cogent reasons. Before 
time was allowed for recovery the 
Attorney-General gently interposed 


with “The Court will not, I presume, 
begin another case at this late hour?” 
Apparently from the countenances of 
the other members of the bar present, 
the Attorney-General was the only one 
of his profession on whom the lateness 
of the hour had made any impression. 





A look of surprise was on every face. 
One leading counsel ventured to remark 
that he was ready with his witnesses, 
and that his was the next case on the 
docket. 

He was called on the bench. After 
his return to his place he apparently 
fully agreed with the Attorney-General 
as to the lateness of the hour. 

“At the request of counsel the court 
will stand adjourned until ten o’clock 
to-morrow,” was the formal announce- 
ment now made from the bench. 

An hour later, on board a trim little 
steamer, the Judge, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, a barrister of the court, and your 
humble servant, might have been seen 
in shooting costume, all listening to the 
genial Captain as he recounted what had 
been done on just such an evening years 
ago. 

“You see,” said he, “the wind was in 
the right quarter, strong nor’west, and 
at least four or five thousand geese had 
bedded on the feeding grounds in the 
bay, right out there,” pointing to a cove 
some three miles distant—“ high tide at 
nine and a full moon and a clear sky, 
what a chance we had! The flight 
lasted a full hour. Some eight or ten 
of us lined up an old road running from 
the shore directly across the flight 
(where you'll go to-night), and we fired 
away every cartridge in the crowd.” 

“Yes,” quietly remarked the Judge; 
“with what effect, Captain?” “Effect!” 
repeated that officer, “ Well, we carpeted 
the road with feathers anyway, and next 
morning there was a dead or wounded 
goose found on nearly every man’s farm 
for miles round.” ; 

“What did you bag yourself?” here 
interposed the Attorney-General. 

“More than you will to-night, or I’m 
mistaken!” was the quick answer ; for 
being a true sportsman the pleasure of 
shooting was what the Captain enjoyed, 
more than obtaining a full bag. He 
loved to linger over the telling of how 
he made a quick snap shot, but never 
gave his gross bag to a questioner. He 
rather thought that an impertinent 
question, and coming only from a tender- 
foot. He mistook his man this time 
however. 

A half hour passed pleasantly as we 
steamed across the bay in the face of a 
heavy wind. At length we neared our 
destination, and there a sight awaited 
us which warmed our blood, and sent it 
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tingling to the ends of our cold fingers. 
In the hollow of the bay feeding and 
playing were thousands of geese. “ Look 
at that,” said the Captain, “and those 
fellows will fly to-night when the tide 
covers the feeding-grounds; they will 
want fresh water by that time.” 

Landed on the wharf, the party, under 
the guidance of the barrister, were 
marched off to the house of an old and 
respected resident, whose knowledge of 
farming was only equaled by his ability 
to circumvent the geese. 

“Glad to see you, gentlemen,” was 
his kindly greeting, as he ushered us 
into a cozy sitting-room. “Going to 
try the geese to-night, I understand,” 
continued he. ‘“ Well, if the moon does 
not get clouded over before the tide is 
up, and the geese begin to move, there 
ought to be birds shot to-night.” 

We had to wait an hour or so for the 
tide to rise, and after the Attorney- 
General and the good woman of the 
house, a handsome one at that, had 
finished shelling some beans—for - he 
had insisted on helping her—he and the 
old man began to reminisce. 

We all knew what Mr. Attorney could 
do, in the way of a shooting or fishing 
yarn, when he was pushed. It was only 
a question of pushing. He never 
showed any hesitancy in rising to the 
occasion. But the old man talked 
pretty confidently, and we soon saw 
that the law officer of the crown would 
be “ pushed” to-night. 

The story of the thirteen geese shot 
with one barrel, even told as that gen- 
tleman could tell it, did not apparently 
surprise the older man. His smile only 
showed that he recognized the situation. 
No ordinary story would do to-night. 

“That was a fine shot, sir,” he re- 
marked without a smile on his face ; 
“but speaking of quick shots, I made 
one once that I am very proud of. I 
was after black ducks. On the other 
side of a creek about eight feet wide I 
had marked down a flock of ten. I 


crept to the edge of the creek. How. 


far the birds were on the other side of 
it Icould not exactly tell. The creek 
was too deep to wade ; I must jump it. 
To do that would undoubtedly frighten 
the birds, but I saw no other way of 
getting ashot. Keeping my gun ready 
if the birds rose I crawled back to have 
a short run for the jump. I made the 
tun all right, but just as I left the 


ground up got the birds! Quick as 
lightning I fired both barrels, making a 
clean right and left, and gentlemen,” he 
added, impressively, “both shots were 
fired before my feet touched the other 
side!” 

A solemn silence followed. The Judge 
made a mental calculation as to how 
many seconds the man would be in the 
air in a jump of eight feet. ‘ Yes,” he 
added aloud, as the Attorney-General 
appeared to have completely collapsed, 
“that was quick work,” and, mentally, 
he continued, “I wonder what our host 
could do in a bear story; that’s the 
test.” Aloud, he said, “Were there 
many bears in your neighborhood in 
your younger days?” 

The old man smiled. He knew his 
company. He was not to be drawn out 
quite so easily. He was waiting for one 
better. 

He had not long to wait, for the 
Attorney-General broke in with, “The 
early pioneer of New Brunswick saw 
more bears in a week than his con- 
temporary here did in a year;” and 
looking straight at the old man, he 
added, “I will tell you what hap- 
pened to my father.” 

It was well for us, perhaps, that a 
voice at the door called out “The birds 
are up,” for the old man would surely 
have died game. Hastily getting on our 
coats, we gripped our guns and started, 
Not many minutes elapsed before our 
host had posted us at distances of about 
sixty or eighty yards apart along an old 
fence running nearly parallel with the 
river bank. 

Out in the cove, about eight hundred 
yards distant, the geese were calling 
and cackling as if uneasy. We crouched: 
down low at our respective stations and 
waited the welcome sound which would 
tell us that some of the birds had risen. 
In a few minutes our patience was re- 
warded, for a gander sounded the trum- 
pet note, which is given only in full 
flight at the head of his flock. 

Every eye was strained to see the 
birds. Nearer and nearer they came, 
and it was soon apparent that the At- 
torney-General was in the right spot 
this time. “Honk, honk!” The birds 
were directly over him, and two bright 
flashes of light lit up the darkness, fol- 
lowed by two loud reports, and all was 
again silent. 

“Did you get him?” shouted the Judge 
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“Can’t say,” answered the lawyer, 
“but I heard something fall, and I think 
it was a goose.” 

A few moments later we heard a 
shout—* Come over here and help a 
fellow to look!”—but no one moved, 
for again the warning note of birds on 
the wing struck our ears. There were 
apparently several flocks up this time. 

Who would have this shot? was the 
thought uppermost with every one. 
Only from the calling of the birds could 
you tell the direction of their flight. 
They were coming across our road, but 
where no one could tell unless he heard 
their wings directly overhead and caught 
a glimpse of their dark bodies flying be- 
tween him and the moon. 

Seven or eight shots now rang out. 
“Too high,” from the Judge, showed he 
had not secured anything. “ Beastly 
dark,” from the lawyer, was alike dis- 
couraging ; while “I got ’un!” from 
the old man, had a better ring. But 
from the Attorney-General came a vol- 
ume of sound, all of it not repeatable. 

“T shot two birds, or I'll be hanged, 
but I can't find anything,” was the mild- 
est portion of it. I went to his assist- 
ance, and found him groping over an 
adjacent field. ‘“ Where in the devil are 
those birds?” was the only salutation I 
got. Peering through the gloom, I 
looked in an opposite direction to where 
he was, and seeing something white on 
the ground, ventured to remark, “ There 
is one of them.” 

“Where?” questioned the anxious 
seeker. I walked toward the spot, only 
about twenty yards distant, and picked 
up a fine, fatgoose. ‘“ Here’sanother!” 
at this moment shouted the Attorney- 
General, “ but he’s only winged.” 

A form passed me in the darkness 
with a shout, “There he goes!” and 
man and goose were soon lost to view. 
I followed in hot pursuit. But that 
goose was too many for us. He’d steal 
off in the darkness with his long neck 
straight out from his body, and then 
would crouch low and wait. When we 
would by chance come near him, off he 
would go again. You could catch a 
glimpse of something now and then, 
but you dare not fire, for what that 
“something ” might be, man, boy, dog, 
or goose, you could only guess. 

“Bang! bang!” and the occasional 
thud of stricken birds on the ground 
sounded allroundus. A shout of “ Who’s 


that?” as we trespassed too near an- 
other station made us both reluctantly 
give up the pursuit of our cripple and 
return to our own stations. Some 
miserable fellow got that goose. 

The Captain of the tug now joined in 
the sport, and soon in every direction 
were seen the flashes of many guns. 
The neighborhood had turned out, at- 
tracted by the shooting. It was ascene 
never to be forgotten. As flock after 
flock passed over, invisible save to 
those directly beneath them, the shoot- 
ing became more general. Shot suc- 
ceeded shot in rapid succession, and 
with the calling of the frightened birds 
composed an indescribable medley of 
sounds, One moment we were in a 
circle of fire, lighting up many faces ; 
at another we were surrounded by im- 
penetrable darkness, while the birds 
made the air ring with their clamor. 

Eleven fine birds were our share of 
the night’s battue, and as we laid them 
out, breasts up, on the deck of the little 
steamer, some one, not the Judge, re- 
peated the time-honored remark made 
by the Governor of North Carolina, and 
and I heard no dissenting voice. 

“Where’s your crew, Captain ?” asked 
the Attorney-General, as he noticed on 
the return trip that the Captain and 
engineer made up the entire crew. 

“ Fully manned,” answered that official 
cheerily. “ Did you ever hear the answer 
old Captain Gilbert Gallant gave the 
over-anxious owner of the schooner he 
sailed for him? Well, as the story goes, 
it wasa rough night, and the schooner 
was going out with no crew but the 
Captain and a French boy named ‘ Pat.’ 

“¢ Fully manned, Captain?’ sang out 
the owner. ‘Ay, ay, sir!’ shouted back 
the Captain. ‘Who's on board ?’ called 
back the owner. ‘ Paddy and I, Gilbert 
and the French boy,’ answered back the 
skipper. ‘Bon voyage,’ called out the 
fully satisfied owner. 

“That’s the way with me and my 
mate to-night, sir. We do double duty.” 

The Attorney-General made no fur- 
ther comments on the crew ; but for fear 
that the engineer might not have enough 
to do, he persuaded him to pick a goose 
for the feathers, for it had been agreed 
upon that supper was to beat eleven P. mM. 

What a merry party! What jokes 
and stories! What a delicious bird! 


Who doubted that the court had ad- 
journed solely in the interest of Justice? 
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qa ‘T seemed that the 
If \ very house, square- 
built after the co- 
lonial pattern, must 
have shared the in- 
mate’s wish for se- 
clusion. Although 
intended originally 
to face the town, 
the indoor life, as 
well as the flowers 
and shrubs upon 
the lawn, had grad- 
ually migrated to 
the river side, so that now the dwelling 
had the appearance of having turnedits 
back upon civilization and given itself 
over to the contemplation of the Trent 
as it took its placid way to join the 
Neuse. 

The Master stood in the hallway and 
gazed through the arch of the door 
across the lawn and the river to the 
dark belt of pine forest beyond—a 
pathetic, stoop-shouldered figure, with 
a finely-shaped head and a face with deli- 
cate outlines and softened, masculine 
beauty, to have painted which would 
have won fresh laurels even for a mas- 
ter artist. 

There was nothing left for him in the 
old home—nothing now but memories 
that trod ghost-like from room to room, 
trending his heart with torture; and yet 
he clung to the place with a resolution 
that looked like obstinacy to the aunt 
who had said to him the day of his 
mother’s funeral: “’T were a bit of use- 
less folly, Hollis, to keep up an estab- 
lishment for yourself alone. Shut up 
the house and come to us; there be 
ever room for you at our hearth and 
board.” 

But Hollis shook his head, feeling 
that the home roof was the only one 
under which he could hide his break- 
ing heart and misshapen body. 

The old sorrow of his deformity had 
been crowded out by this new grief. 
Never before in twenty years had he 
lost the harrowing consciousness of his 
stunted figure and the lump between 
his shoulders. He faintly recalled the 
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time when it had not been there, when 
he had been straight and supple as other 
children ; but from the day his cousin 
Ralph had pushed him from the swing, 
while it was yet high in air, it had 
grown slowly until his mother’s utmost 
skill failed to hide it under his clothing. 
How he could have borne all the 
sorrow and humiliation of it without his 
mother’s aid he did not know. Humor- 
ing the morbid sensitiveness which 
grew with the knowledge of his de- 
formity, she renounced society, closed 
her once hospitable doors, and gave up 
her life to him. Sharing his studies 
and amusements, they had come to be 
friends and comrades between whom 
was no shadow of reserve. He told her 
the sad as well as the joyous thoughts 
of his heart; and she understood and 
gave him such answer as love and sym- 
pathy dictated. And thus, with her 
bearing half his cross upon her own 
heart, the years went by uneventfully ; 
his time being made cheerful with assist- 
ing his mother in her business and char- 
ities, and with books and with music. 
But all this was ended when the clods 
were heaped upon her grave, and he 
sat alone by his desolate hearthstone. 

He knew his aunt’s offer was kindly 
meant; but he shrank with a sort of 
palpitant horror from the publicity to 
which he would be exposed in her 
house, for she had a large family, and 
entertained much company. So he bided 
in his own home with the housekeeper 
his mother had brought from England ; 
and as his means were ample, and he 
was already twenty-four, ‘there were 
none with authority to say him nay. 

At the end of the second month of 
his loneliness, Aunt Whitney came to 
renew her former proposition, bringing 
with her his pretty cousin Nancy, who 
said, very sweetly, how pleased they 
would be to have him among them. 
He looked at her wistfully with his sad, 
gray eyes, for Nancy had been the 
favorite playmate of his childhood and 
was now the most beautiful woman -he 
had ever beheld. He wavered a mo- 
ment, thinking how sweet it would be 
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to have her gentle sympathy and com- 
radeship. But she was, he knew, al- 
ready affianced, and when she was gone 
there would be no one to stand between 
him and the teasing of Ralph and 
Sophia and the younger children. So 
once more he told Aunt Whitney it 
could not be; and she went home much 
incensed at his persistence. 

“T would that people should know,” 
she said with a touch of asperity to a 
few chosen cronies, “that my sister’s 
child lives alone from choice and not 
from necessity. My house has been 
open to him from the first.” 

One of the ladies said it was, forsooth, 
a pity that he should shut himself up in 
such a morbid way; but others, who 
knew the history of the two young men, 
marveled not that Hollis elected to live 
apart from Ralph, a selfish, dissipated 
youth, with more elegance of person than 
beauty of character. He it was who 
had given Hollis that unfortunate push 
which had resulted so fatefully, and 
neither could ever forget it. To Ralph, 
Hollis’s stunted figure was an irritating 
reminder of his childish fault. The 
blame which a less selfish nature would 
have taken to itself was with him turned 
to asecret resentment against the vic- 
tim of his carelessness. He even per- 
suaded himself at times that Hollis had 
been to blame for the whole affair. Why 
had he wanted so much room ; and why 
had he not pushed back? They were 
equally strong and of the same age, and 
their chances might thus have been 
even. Thus there was no love in his 
heart for his cousin, who, on his part, 
saw in Ralph the destroyer of all that 
was best and sweetest in his life. There 
was never an open quarrel between 
them, but each instinctively felt the 
other’s antipathy, and as they had but 
little in common, they lived their lives 
for the most part asunder. 

After that visit with her daughter 
Nancy, Mistress Whitney troubled her 
nephew no more, except with invita- 
tions to dine on Christmas or family 
birthdays ; and so Hollis lived on alone 
while the first year of his sorrow wore 
itself away. During that time Nancy 
was married, and so taken up was she 
with her new life that she almost forgot 
her cousin, to whom, in the first days of 
his bereavement, she had intended to 
play the part of a sister. 

The faithful housekeeper took care of 


his comfort; the young men of the 
neighborhood dropped in occasionally 
for an afternoon, but in all the world 
Duncan Willis was the one person to 
whom Hollis looked for sympathy. 
Duncan was an eccentric but sunny-tem- 
pered man several years his senior, whose 
time was given chiefly to studying birds 
and insects. Between these two was a 
friendship which saved Hollis from cyn- 
icism. Imbuing his friend with his 
own love for animal life, forcing him to 
manage his estate, and interesting him 
in the culture of roses and honeysuckles 
to attract the bees and butterflies, Dun- 
can gradually won him, back from his 
melancholy, and the face of the Master 
of Brookfield came to wear once more 
the sweetness and gentleness habitual 
to it since childhood. 

But Duncan’s utmost persuasion failed 
to induce the young man to resume his 
music, for with that his mother was so 
intimately connected that even a bar of 
an air they had once sung together 
plunged him into his former despairing 
grief. So the spinet remained closed, 
and the voice that had formerly made 
the twilights melodious with its marvel- 
ous music was now never heard. 

It was about this time that Mistress 
Whitney’s house received another in- 
mate. Her husband’s niece, Eunice 
Blandford, came from England to make 
her home with them, and immediately 
the whole house was metamorphosed. 
And not the house only; the entire 
town felt the influence of this new- 
comer, who, being an heiress and young 
and comely, was well calculated to 
create a sensation. Mistress Whitney, 
glad of an excuse to go back to former 
habits of gayety, put off her mourning ; 
and immediately society made her house 
its headquarters until not even the 
levees at the Governor’s new palace 
were more largely attended than were 
her fétes. Mistress Eunice became the 
talk of the town; her appearance was 
discussed, her gowns copied, and her 
witticisms repeated until her head was 
near to being turned. 

Much of this gossip reached Hollis 
through Duncan ; and even Ralph, who 
now and then rode over to the farm 
with the other young neighbors, for the 
sake of the cake and wine Dame Tar- 
box had ever upon the sideboard, spoke 
of hisnew cousin in the most extrava- 
gant terms. 
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“Come over, Hollis, and see her ; you 
are thus far the only young man in 
town who has not succumbed to her 
charms,” he said one afternoon as he 
sat on the veranda and drew imaginary 
pictures on the floor with the lash of his 
riding-whip. “That is, you are the only 
one save Duncan here; he is so given 
over to natural history that I dare swear 
he finds more beauty in that beetle he 
has there than in a girl.” 

Duncan laughed as he said: “ Well 
and truly there is less danger to a man’s 
heart in the study of beetles. They 
never fire you with hope and then 
freeze you with jealousy—never tease 
you into their plans and then mock you 
fora weakling ; which seems, forsooth, 
to be woman’s special pleasure.” 

“Egad, Duncan, you speak as one 
who has had experience of woman’s 
ways!” 

Duncan flushed guiltily, for there had 
been talk of an old love affair back in 
England ; but he now made hasty de- 
nial. ‘“ Nay, nay, ’tis more from what I 
see and hear that I am able to speak— 
the ways of beetles are more to my 
liking.” 

“Well, then, Master Duncan,” said 
Raiph, as he started to go, “ your taste 
accords not with mine; give me the 
women, teasing, mocking and all. But 
twill do no harm that you come and 
have a look at this new beauty. Hollis, 
mother bade me say it had been quite 
a while since you were last over for tea.” 

Hollis sat quite silent after Ralph had 
gone until Duncan, looking up from the 
beetle which had called out Ralph’s 
comparison, said somewhat abruptly: 
“Why not goover and make acquaint- 
ance with the damsel, Hollis? She is 
worth the knowing ; and she is to bide 
with the Whitneys, so you needs must 
meet her some time.” 

Hollis shrank back in his chair. “ No, 
no,” he said, hastily. “What should a 
young woman of her taste care about 
meeting a man like me? _ I should be 
to her only a subject of amusement, and 
you know full well how that wounds me.” 

“As you will,” his friend replied; 
“but I think you scarce understand 
Mistress Eunice; she is merry-hearted, 
but has not the air of one who loves to 
mock.” 

“Then I should be an object of pity, 
and that were even more displeasing. 
Nay, Duncan, | am best here with you 
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and the beetles,” he continued, smiling 
a little as he left his chair and sat on the 
step by his friend. “Is that a ‘ black 
Betsy,’ or some new and rare specimen 
you have there ?” 

“Only an uncommon large ‘Betsy.’ 
There would be one strong bond of 
friendship between, you two——” 

“Between me and the beetle?” with 
a little laugh. 

“Nay; ‘twixt you and Mistress Eu- 
nice.” 

“Oh, methought perchance you had 
reference to the ‘Betsy.’ Well, and 
what may this probable bond be ?” 

“Music. She sings passing well. I 
told her about your voice, and she——” 
But the beetle having crawled to the 
edge of the step and toppled off into 
the grass, Duncan forgot what he in- 
tended to say in his eager search for it ; 
and so Hollis did not learn what had 
been the end of the conversation, the 
whole of which he would doubtless 
have forgotten had it not been for a 
little curiosity concerning her singing. 
But even this was not sufficient to in- 
duce him to accept his aunt’s invitation. 
and so he continued to avoid the house, 
sending instead baskets of fruit or 
flowers. 

But Mistress Whitney was not con- 
tent that he should stop at home and 
brood ; and since he would not come to 
them, she planned that they should go 
to him; so one afternoon, when the 
young people started out for a ride, she 
cautioned them to cali at Brookfield and 
fetch Hollis home to dinner. 

It fell out that Hollis was on the river- 
bank that afternoon helping Duncan 
to make a collection of snail shells, so 
there was nobody at home save Dame 
Tarbox when the party dismounted at 
the door. But she received them hos- 
pitably and set the kettle to boil to make 
them some tea. While this was being 
done, Ralph and the other young gen- 
tleman of the party walked on the ter- 
race, and Sophia and Eunice sat in the 
morning-room and talked of the master 
of the house and his lonely, eccentric life. 

It so chanced that Hollis, coming in 
through the side-door, saw not the horses, 
and so knew naught of the presence of 
the visitors until reaching the dining- 
room he heard girlish voices in the ad- 
joining apartment. Sophia’s he recog- 
nized, and intuitively guessing who her 
companion was, he turned, with a sudden 
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accession of his habitual shrinking from 
notice, to make good his escape. But 
Dame Tarbox was coming in from the 
kitchen and would surely meet him and 
betray his presence to the visitors. There 
was nothing to do but to hide, and with 
a quick motion he slipped behind the 
curtain which hung over the door be- 
tween the two rooms. Fortunately the 
curtain was amply wide, and as it had 
all been pushed to one side of the 
door to allow the housekeeper to pass in 
and out with her tray, it was an easy 
matter for him, by standing close 
against the wall, to conceal himself in 
the folds. 

As Dame Tarbox bustled in and out, 
the two young women went on with 
their conversation. 

“Such a quiet, restful place,” the 
strange voice said. ‘“ Methinks, Sophia, 
I should like to come hither if my heart 
ached. Tell me, by.what accident did 
your cousin’s misfortune come?” 

Then, putting her brother in as favor- 
able a light as possible, Sophia told the 
story of that unfortunate fall. At the 
conclusion there was a long-drawn sigh, 
and the tenderest tones Hollis had ever 
heard murmured : 

“ Poor fellow—poor Hollis!” 

After that he needs must see her face, 
and with his head close against the fac- 
ing of the door, he parted the curtain 
the merest fraction and looked into the 
adjoining room. 

She was sitting on the stool before 
the spinet, her dark riding-skirt sweep- 
ing the floor at her feet. Her tea was 
untasted at her elbow, while her gaunt- 
leted hands lay clasped in her lap. But 
it was of the face that Hollis thought ; 
not a perfect face, for the mouth was 
large and the brow a trifle high, but 
such a winning face, and just now such 
a tender one, with a sympathetic light 
upon it and a mist of tears in the dark 
eyes. The hair, showing beneath her 
small riding-cap, was pale brown, with 
just a glint of light in the waves about 
the temples. The long, white cuffs, and 
spotless frill at wrists and throat relieved 
the somberness of her attire, and gave 
it at the same time a picturesque touch 
that was enchanting. To Hollis, that 
light in her eyes transfigured her, and 
the whole room seemed to gather from 
her presence a brightness it had never 
known. On no other face, not even his 


mother’s, had he ever beheld such a look. 


But the sound of steps in the hall re- 
called her from her musing, and she 
looked up gayly to greet the two young 
men who entered. There was an imme- 
diate babble of conversation, sallies and 
retorts that drew forth shouts of laugh- 
ter. The old walls had not for years 
echoed so much of merriment as those 
fresh young voices made. Dame Tar- 
box, too hard of hearing to catch all that 
was said, yet overjoyed to have the mo- 
notony of her existence broken by such 
a happy-looking party, sat at a side 
table with her cups and tea urn and 
smiled benignly upon the company. 
Presently Ralph opened the spinet, 
saying : 

“Sing us something, Cousin Eunice ; 
and then we must away, since the mas- 
ter of the house be not here to bid us 
bide a wee.” 

Hollis felt himself trembling as the 
girl drew off her gloves. The spinet 
had not been touched since his mother’s 
death. A thousand memories rushed 
upon him, whelming his soul with a re- 
newed sense of his loss, until he felt 
that he must cry aloud and forbid even 
her to touch the instrument. But her 
hands were upon the keys, and she was 
asking what the song should be? 

“Please your own fancy; ’tis not the 
song but the voice that I love,” answered 
Ralph. And even in his own suffering, 
Hollis wondered that he had never be- 
fore noticed how pleasantly Ralph could 
smile, nor what a gallant manner he 
had with women. Then he fargot his 
cousin, for the music had begun, and 
somehow he felt that the girl at the 
spinet was singing entirely to him. 
Her voice was not strong, but was ex- 
quisitely sweet. The air she sang suited 
her well, and Hollis listened in a tremor 
of emotions as the refrain flooded the 
room with its sad insistence : 

Life gave its roses all away 
And left but thorns for thee, 
O heart, 
O weary heart and sore ! 

There was a choking in Hollis’s throat 
as he listened, and he drew the curtain 
together, unable longer to bear the 
sight of that‘careless, happy company. 
His breathing was so labored he feared 
he should be betrayed; but Eunice 
played on softly for a few moments, 
then dashed off into a rollicking air, 
which speedily set them all in a merry 
mood again; and soon after that they 
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took their departure, Sophia leaving a 
message for Hollis, and Eunice shout- 
ing a pretty compliment for her tea into 
Dame Tarbox’s ear, at which the old 
woman smiled delightedly, and, stroking 
the girl’s hand, begged her to come 
again, when Hollis should be there to 
see her. 

For the remainder of the afternoon 
Hollis wandered aimlessly about the 
house and garden, humming the refrain 
of Eunice’s song. How it seemed to 
suit him ; for truly fate had thrown him 
a handful of thorns where she had 
crowned others with roses and palms. 
Going into the sitting-room in the dusk, 
he found the spinet still open, as Eunice 
had left it, recalling thus the lost days 
when his mother had made the gloam- 
ings happy for him. The strain upon 
his nerves gave way in a burst of tears 
as he dropped upon the stool and cov- 
ered his face with his hands. How 
cruel fate was to him! how lonely he 
was ! 

By and by the sobs ceased ; they had 
relieved the tension upon his heart, and, 
half musingly, half timidly, he struck 
the keys under his fingers. At first he 
sang almost in a whisper, as though 
afraid of the sound of his long-unused 
voice ; but gradually, as he went on, the 
old fascination reasserted itself ; uncon- 
sciously his voice rose note by note until 
it was pure and clear, and he went from 
one air to another forgetful of every- 
thing but the melody he was creating. 

It was thus that Duncan found him, 
as coming in quietly he sat himself 
upon the sofa to listen, glad beyond 
measure that his friend had renewed 
his old habit. The stooping figure at the 
spinet grew indistinct in the shadows, 
but the music did not cease until the 
housekeeper brought in the candles; 
and then their light showed all of the 
pain gone out of the singer’s face, and 
in its stead the radiance of a divine 
peace shining in hiseyes. He stretched 
out his hands to Duncan with a joyful 
cry, then turned again to the spinet, 
picking out the air to Eunice’s song : 


Life gave its roses all away. 


He gave no heed to Dame Tarbox’s 
summons to supper, and it was after 
midnight before Duncan could induce 
him to think of rest. 

There followed for Hollis a week of 
dreamy abstraction, during which time 


he seemed to live only in the realms of 
music. All of his own and his mother’s 
songs were sung again and again, and 
the stores and news-stalls ransacked 
in search of something new. One 
morning Duncan, who had been to a 
party at Mistress Whitney’s the night 
before, came into the sitting-room with 
a package under his arm. 

“See, Hollis,” he cried, “I have 
brought you here a bundle of ecstasy !” 
and, taking off the outside cover, he 
displayed a roll of sheet music tied with 
a satin ribbon. 

Hollis’s eyes sparkled. He seized the 
bundle eagerly, demanding to know 
whence it came. 

“T borrowed it of Mistress Eunice, who 
says she knows it by heart and needs it 
not back for some while.” 

Hollis stopped with the ribbon half 
untied. “ How comes it that she thought 
of sending it?” 

“Why,” answered Duncan, somewhat 
disconcerted, for Hollis was ever sensi- 
tively afraid of having provoked pity; 
“T was telling her how you had taken 
up your music again. She was inter- 
ested at once—naturally, being a mu- 
sician herself—and when I spoke of 
your search for new songs she ran at 
once to the music rack and gathered up 
all of this. She was in such haste that 
she stopped not to look for a string, but 
tied up the bundle with this ribbon 
from her fan. She sent you a message, 
too, but methinks you must look less 
frowningly ere I deliver it.” 

Hollis pushed the hair from his brow 
somewhat impatiently. “ I cannot a-bear 
that people should do things for me out 
of pity,” he said. 

“Well, this kindness comes not from 
that source; she is interested in you 
merely as a musician.” 

“Well, then, for the message—what 
said she?” 

“This—and I wish you might have 
heard for yourself, that pretty and ear- 
nest she looked as she said it—‘ Say to 
Master Brookfield that I do not /ena 
him my music ; I vez it to him, and the 
rental must be paid in song, and me- 
thinks I shall be minded to play the 
usurer, so much do I hear of his sing- 
ing.’ She even bade me withhold the 
roll until you had promised; but you 
took it without ceremony. However, 
you must make the promise good.” 

But Hollis was already turning over 
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the loose sheets and seemed not to hear. 
He could scarcely let Duncan finish 
telling of the party before seating him- 
self to try some of the new airs. The 
well-thumbed sheets were doubtless 
Eunice’s favorites, those she sang often- 
est; and by the time he had gone 
through the pile carefully he felt that 
this girl was no longer a stranger to 
him. There were little notes and com- 
ments scribbled along the margin of 
some of the pages, forming as it were 
an index to her fancies, laying her 
theughts bare before him and serving 
as an invisible, intangible bond between 
him and her. He recalled the look 
upon her face as Sophia related his ter- 
rible mishap, and remembered the ten- 
derness of her tone as she sighed: 
“Poor Hollis!” That was not pity, 
rather was it sympathy ; and in his lone- 
liness and wretchedness sympathy was 
what he longed for. Before the week 
was at an end he had conceived a strong 
desire to see Eunice again ; and yet he 
cared not to face the crowd always to 
be met at his aunt’s house; so he be- 
thought him of an obscure corner in 
the church gallery from which the 
Whitney pew was visible, and on Sun- 
day before the congregation began to 
assemble he slipped quietly into the 
dim corner and waited. 

Eunice came in with Ralph a little 
after the others, her face properly sober 
for the occasion, but there were those 
who thought the serious expression not 
detrimental to her appearance. She sat 
with her profile to Hollis, but now and 
then as she stood up or sat down, in the 
progress of the meeting, she turned her 
head so that her full face was visible. 
He watched her through the whole serv- 
ice, and went home wishing that Provi- 
dence had sent him such a sister. Of 
how much pain life would have been 
robbed by such companionship. 

After that Duncan’s talk of the doings 
at his aunt’s wearied him no more, for 
always there was something to tell of 
Eunice. He no longer spent his Sun- 
days in the fields or reading at home, 
but went each day of service to the 
place of meeting, and from his far cor- 
ner watched Eunice as she sat demurely 
in her place. Speedily the time came 


when he found the days between the 
Sabbaths long and lagging, and the hour 
in the church all too short for his day- 
He scarcely knew what these 


dreains. 


dreams were, only that they were tender 
and sweet. 

Duncan, going with him one Sunday 
and seeing where his eyes were fixed and 
what a wistful look there was in them, 
suddenly realized whither his friend was 
ail unconsciously drifting. A spasm of 
contrition seized upon him for the part 
he had himself unwittingly played in 
kindling a flame which, smoldering now, 
must one day sear Hollis’s heart with its 
blasting breath. He reproached himself 
bitterly for chattering so much of the 
girl and for borrowing the music, seeing 
in these the origin of this growing inter- 
est. In his distress he resolved to men- 
tion Mistress Eunice no more, hoping it 
was not yet too late to protect his friend. 
But Hollis was not inclined to let him be 
silent, and whereas he had formerly list- 
ened somewhat abstractedly to the 
other’s gossip, he was now full of eager 
questions, palpably interested in the 
most trifling details. Duncan, as a last 
resort, ceased to goto Mistress Whitney’s 
so often that there might be less to tell, 
and strove sedulously to enlist Hollis’s 
thoughts in the animal life about him. 
Hollis was willing enough to tramp 
through the woods searching for bugs 
and butterflies ; or torow the boat softly . 
in and out of the willow-fringed coves 
of the river, studying the habits of the 
birds swinging on the reeds and rushes. 
But he seemed ever in a dream, and 
there were times when he tried Duncan’s 
patience by singing bits of Eunice’s 
songs at the wrong moment—just as a 
butterfly was being trapped, or a thrush 
warbled its five clear notes, unaware of 
the eyes that watched its slender body 
and swelling throat. But at the first 
sound of Hollis’s voice it was gone, 
slipping away through the green tunnels 
of the undergrowth like a fleck of amber 
sunlight. Then Hollis would remember 
and apologize; but the next day be again 
quite as forgetful. 

Hollis did not understand why Dun- 
can went so seldom to Mistress Whit- 
ney’s, knowing there was no quarrel. 
He missed the news of that household 
that had been brought to him thus, but 
he was not left in ignorance of how 
things were going there, for his aunt 
and he wrote each other frequent notes ; 
and regularly twice a month Dame 
Tarbox went to pay her respects to 
Mistress Whitney and give an account 
of how Hollis did; whether he wore his 
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woolen underwear, changed his gaiters 
when he came from a tramp through 
the swamps, and was otherwise mindful 
of his health. On each of these occa- 
sions the old woman came home full of 
news concerning the whole family. Par- 
ticularly was she fond of Eunice whom, 
next to Nancy, she regarded as “the 
properest and comeliest damsel she had 
ever seen,” and of whom she was never 
tired of talking. It was upon one of 
these occasions that Eunice sent Hollis 
a merry message concerning the songs 
he still owed her. 

That night, being late in the swamps 
listening to the whip-poor-wills, he and 
Duncan came down the street in which 
the Whitneys lived, just after the candles 
were put out. Looking up at the dark- 
ened house, it suddenly occurred to Hol- 
lis how easy it would be to pay his debt 
to Mistress Eunice under cover of the 
night. He began to hum a little as he 
walked, and on reaching the gate he 
drew his friend in, saying half merrily, 
half shyly : 

“Methinks my aunt would sleep the 
better if I sang a hymn under her win- 
dow.” 

But it was not under his aunt’s win- 
dow that he paused, and the song he 
‘ sang was not a hymn, but the refrain 
Eunice had sung first to his spinet : 


Life gave its roses all away 
And left but thorns for thee, 
O heart, 
O weary heart and sore! 


His voice quavered a little at the first 
verse, but steadied as he went on. For 
the first time he was speaking directly to 
her, and never had he sung with such a 
tremor ofemotion,such afervorof pathos. 
Those who listened behind the shut- 
ters with heads pressed close together 
felt the tears upon each other’s cheeks. 
When he came back to the gate he 
was trembling as with a nervous chill, 
but even in the dim light Duncan 
could see the exaltation on his face ; it 
was as though he had talked with angels 
in the blossom-sweet garden and caught 
the radiance from their countenances. 

Duncan took him silently by the arm 
and led him home, feeling that so much 
as one word would be a sacrilege while 
that mood was upon him. 

After that he needs must go often to 
sing under that window, dragging Dun- 
can with him. And Duncan went, sor- 
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rowing but helpless ; dreading to disturb 
the ecstatic calm by a warning which 
in the end would be useless. And so 
Hollis dreamed the blue-zoned summer 
away, and asked himself no questions as 
to why earth had a new charm, the far 
sky a tenderer azure. Even the war talk 
which began to crowd out all other gos- 
sip passed him by unheeded, breaking 
like spent waves against that high dream 
castle in which he lived. 

The awakening came in the autumn. 
The afternoon was mellow with the yel- 
low sunlight and balmy odors of harvest 
time. The two young men sat in the 
porch, along the floor of which the clam- 
bering vine threw a fresco of shadows. 
They had been to church in the morn- 
ing, and Hollis had come home in a 
restless mood which Duncan had noticed 
growing upon him for several days but 
could not understand until he asked : 

“Why is it that Ralph is ever with 
Mistress Eunice? Wherever I see or 
hear of her, he is at her side.” 

A tremor seized upon Duncan. He 
had dreaded this question for weeks, 
knowing the talk there was about those 
other two. Now he had no answer ready. 
He looked out across the garden of late 
roses to the hedgerow beyond, where 
the golden-rod gavea dash of vivid color 
to the brambles, but made no answer 
until Hollis, noting nothing of his hesi- 
tancy, repeated his question : 

“ Why is Ralph ever with her?” 

“ Because—I would you had not asked 
me !—because he is to marry her.” 

His voice seemed harsh in his effort 
to keep out any trace of emotion, and he 
kept his eyes on the far-off nodding 
plumes of the golden-rod, dreading to 
witness the effect his words had pro- 
duced. For a full minute Hollis stared 
at his averted face as though he did 
not comprehend, repeating the words in 
a half whisper : 

“To marry her ?” 

Then a lightning stroke seemed to 
cleave the dream-world in which he had 
dwelt, making all things plain before 
him—Ralph’s giving over his wild ways, 
his ceaseless courtesies to his cousins 
Eunice’s blushes and downcast eyes. 
A spasm of pain contracted his muscles. 
She would marry Ralph—Ralph, his de- 
stroyer, and he might no longer think 
of her, no longer—love her! Yes, that 
was it, he loved her; the same white 
light which showed him Ralph and 
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Eunice in this new relation of lovers, 
revealed to him his own heart. 

With a hoarse cry he started up, pull- 
ing at his neckcloth to relieve the choke 
in his throat; then went reeling into 
the sitting-room, closing the door be- 
hind him. Nobody, not even Duncan, 
must look upon his agony. Face down 
on the couch he lay, shaking like an au- 
tumn leaf with the storm of emotions 
that swept through him. The man’s 
passionate heart in the frail, deformed 
body was awaked; and in that bitter 
hour he drained to the dregs the cup 
fate had been mixing for him through 
the years. After this nor life nor death 
could hold aught of pain for him. 

As he grew quieter he looked back 
and saw how this passion had grown 
upon him ; how what he had thought at 
first was but a sympathy of tastes had 
been in truth the beginnings of love ; 
how he had fed this love on dreams and 
sweet fancies until its strength was as 
the strength of giants, and it had crushed 
his heart with its own weight. He had 
never thought that love of this kind 
would touch his life, never thought that 
fate could be so bitter cruel. Surely 
his bodily deformity should have ex- 
empted him from a trial such as this! 
Months ago he had gone to the Govern- 
or’s palace, the night it was opened to 
the world, and climbing upon the flat 
roof of the covered corridor leading 
from the main building to the office, 
had looked in through a rift of the cur- 
tains at the gay company assembled 
there. Clinging to the shutter, he had 
felt not the wind that nipped his fingers 
nor the rain that pelted him, so con- 
sumed was he with vehement longing 
to be like the straight, well - shaped 
youths within. And that same yearn- 
ing was upon him now as he tossed on 
the sofa and thought of Eunice. Why 
had his heart not been dwarfed like his 
stature? That would have given him 
a chance something like other men. 
But instead his heart was sensitive and 
passionate, full to overflowing with 
yearning tenderness; but that lump 
upon his shoulders weighed heavily 
upon it, crushing out all joy and 
hope. 

Later on, in the dusk, he heard the 
door open, and presently felt Duncan’s 
cool hand on his brow. 

“Duncan!” he cried, “ Duncan, my 
heart is broken. I ——” 


“Ves, I know. Let us talk of it; 
‘twill do you good.” 

And so the pitiful story was told, and 
Duncan found no words to comfort the 
stricken man, already so tried with sor- 
row. 

“Tf ’twere anyone save Ralph! ’Tis 
as though all my misfortunes come by 
him. We know him, Duncan, you and 
I, how selfish and dissolute he is. She 
will never be happy with him; he will 
wreck her life.” 

“True,” said Duncan, sadly. “ It had 
been better for her had she chosen you.” 

Hollis started. “ Nay, nay,” he said, 
hastily, “I should never have asked 
her. What right has a man like me to 
think of a woman’s love? I am set 
aside by Providence from such happi- 
ness as that. Friendship tolerates me, 
but love—/ove passes me by as though I 
were a leper; a thing unclean, ac- 
cursed !” 

There was no sleep for him that 
night, and for days he dragged himself 
listlessly about the house, after which 
he fell into a fever which racked him 
with pain for eight long weeks ; and be- 
fore the end of that time the wedding 
bells had rung, and Ralph and Eunice 
were man and wife. 

Duncan spent more time than ever at 
Brookfield, and his cheerful spirit ac- 
complished what nothing else could 
have done, for Hollis went back to his 
old employments and was much as he 
had formerly been, save that his man- 
ner was graver and the hair about his 
temples showed threads of silver. He 
spent long hours at his spinet, but 
Duncan never again heard him sing one 
of the songs Eunice had lent him. Si- 
lently he discarded them, and quietly 
Duncan accepted the decree. But of 
her and her husband they spoke often, so 
that as the months went by and Ralph 
began to frequent his former haunts of 
dissipation, they talked of it sadly and 
regretfully, thinking of the young wife’s 
disappointment. 

When her baby came, a tiny Eunice 
like herself, Ralph did for a while give 
up his wild comrades and settle down 
to business, as though realizing the re- 
sponsibilities upon him. But he was in- 
capable of any absorbing affection, and 
pined in his quiet office for change and 
excitement ; and so by the time the 
child was a year old his business was 
but a shallow pretense, and the merry 
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light in Eunice’s eyes had given place 
to a restless anxiety. Everybody knew 
that he was spending her fortune riot- 
ously, and that a day of want was sure 
to follow. 

To the world Eunice bore her disap- 
pointment bravely; but in Hollis’s 
heart there was ever the wish to aid 
her, for he guessed at the tears she shed 
in secret during the long hours her 
husband left her alone; and so for her 
sake he took to watching his cousin, 
waiting outside of the drinking houses 
and gaming rooms which he knew 
Ralph frequented, and piloting the in- 
toxicated man to his own gate. 

Sometimes, when he learned that the 
betting ran particularly high or the 
drinking was more unrestrained than 
usual, he went quietly into the dens, 
where his serious, beautiful face seemed 
strangely out of place, and by a gentle 
persuasion carried Ralph away. There 
was that in his appearance at such 
times which made the revelers hold 
their peace, so that only now and then 
was a jeer thrown at him as he went 
his way, his trembling, shrunken figure 
scarce able to bear up under Ralph’s 
leaning weight. 

Hollis was aware that Eunice knew 
of his self-imposed guardianship even 
before that terrible night when Ralph, 
being more helpless than usual, could 
not make his way from the gate to the 
door, and so he needs must go with him 
to the step. He thought to knock and 
slip quickly away ; but Eunice was upon 
watch, though the hour was long past 
midnight, for no sooner were their feet 
on the porch than the door was thrown 
open, and the light, streaming out in a 
yellow belt, fell full upon the two fig- 
ures at the entrance and made a touch- 
ing silhouette of the mother with her 
baby in her arms. Hollis would have 
retreated, but feared to let go his hold 
upon Ralph until he had passed into the 
hall. He lingered a moment, full of 
confusion. But Eunice put out her 
hand, saying, with a tremor in her low, 
sweet voice : 

“T take it kind of you, Master Brook- 
field, to look after my husband in this 
wise. He is later than common to- 
night, and my little one being ill, I was 
growing a bit nervous.” 

Hollis took the slim hand half-timidly, 
murmuring some commonplace concern- 
ing the child's recovery, and then was 
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gone. Walking home with the cool 
night wind upon his brow, he hated his 
cousin for his cruelty to that helpless. 
woman as he had never hated him for 
the blight on his own life. 

By and by new thoughts began to 
absorb him. The land was full of tur- 
moil. Everywhere the opposition to 
English rule was manifesting itself. 
The Stamp Act had been denounced, 
and the agents burned or hanged in 
effigy from Hillsboro town to the coast. 
Tyranny had gone too far. The rumored 
war had become a reality, and the suc- 
ceeding months were filled with the 
martial music of muskets and bugles. 
The patriotic enthusiasm swept like a 
tempest through the land. 

In the first company that marched 
from New Berne went Ralph, a splen- 
did figure in his soldierly dress; and 
his young wife’s heart was full of for- 
giving tenderness as she watched him 
out of sight ; for in her thoughts was a 
glowing hope that he would come back 
sobered and with more strength to resist 
temptation. It wasthree years now since 
she married, and there were two little 
heads to print the pillows of the nursery 
trundle bed. She knew that most of 
her fortune was gone, but if Ralph only 
came home from the war changed and 
serious-minded she would be content. 

Hollis caught the war spirit early, 
longing for a share in the excitement 
and the glory. Reluctantly the recruit- 
ing sergeant accepted him ; but before 
the end of the first year they sent him 
home so broken in health by the rough 
exposure that he knew his soldiering 
days were over. 

In the trying times that followed, 
Aunt Whitney sickened and died. The 
home was broken up, and Sophia and 
the younger children went away to live 
with Nancy and their other relatives. 
A few months later there came the 
news of Monmouth battle; and in the 
list of the wounded was the name of 
Ralph Whitney. The stricken wife 
came with pale face and streaming eyes 
to Hollis. 

“Can you not fetch him for me, Mas- 
ter Brookfield—you who were always so 
good to him, so good to me?” 

So Hollis journeyed painfully to the 
far-off hospital, the old aversion for his 
cousin softened by the memory of her 
face. But it was only a dying message 
and a sword he brought back to her 
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through the long leagues of the wilder- 
ness. 

After that interview, in which he 
kept back all that was painful, telling 
only of Ralph’s bravery in the field and 
how he met his death, he did not see 
Eunice for months. His chief happiness 
lay in secretly relieving her wants, for 
what with the war and Ralph’s mis- 
management she had nothing now but 
the house in which she lived. Even this 
she was destined to lose, for a neighbor’s 
house catching fire, and there being 
none to put it out, hers went too; and 
so it was that on a chill March morning 
Eunice stood with her little ones, a piti- 
ful group, in the street, surrounded by 
the odds and ends saved from the con- 
flagration. 

In her despair she was beyond the 
relief of tears, for in these troublous 
times there were none who could give 
her more than a temporary biding 
place, none at least upon whom she had 
any claim. Watching the smoke of her 
lost home, she had no answer for the 
neighbors who crowded about her with 
words of sympathy. She was praying 
silently, vehemently that God would 
take her and her babies to Himself, and 
did not hear the woman at her elbow 
asking her to go home with her out of 
the wind andthe rain ; but she did hear 
the voice that cried out shrilly : 

“Nay, nay, Mistress Coolidge, be not 
pulling at her sleeve so hard; it is I 
who will take her home, for the Mas- 
ter of Brookfield hath sent me, and with 
nobody else shall she bide. Praise 
God, we have room enough, and wel- 
come enough, too, at the farm for her 
and hers!” 

It was Dame Tarbox, with her shawl 
unpinned and her peaked hat awry. 
She gave Eunice no time to object or 
argue, but bundled her into the cart 
from which she had alighted, and leav- 
ing the servant to look after the house- 
hold goods, she drove away to Brook- 
field, and there made Eunice comfort- 
able before the great kitchen fire, talk- 
ing all the while to keep back her tears. 
Then she went into her mistress’s long- 
closed room, and making it sweet and 
wholesome with broom and blazing 
fagots, she established her guests there, 
and sitting down beside the hearth 
beamed upon them in such delight that 
Eunice could not but smile a little in 
answer. And an hour later when she 
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met Hollis in the sitting-room and heard 
his kindly welcome, and saw the pleas- 
ure in his face when little Eunice 
climbed upon his knee, she was thankful 
and satisfied. 

For long years the war winds blew 
through the land, alternately blighting 
and cheering the hopes of the people. 
Then came peace and a new order of 
things. And all this while Eunice and 
her little ones had dwelt with Dame Tar- 
box under Hollis’s roof. Never but 
once had she proposed to go away. 

“What is the matter? Have we 
failed to make you happy—left undone 
aught of duty or service ?”’ cried Hollis 
in distress. And Dame Tarbox wept 
and entreated; and the little girls 
climbing on Hollis’s kneecried too, and 
begged him not to let her take them 
from him; so that she was forced to 
give up all idea of a move. 

As was natural, Hollis had undertaken 
to straighten out her business affairs, 
and as she asked no questions it was an 
easy matter, by the practice of a little 
deception, to convey to her a sufficient 
portion of his own income to supply her 
small personal necessities, and thus re- 
lieve her from the humiliation of accept- 
ing these things at the hands of himself 
or Dame Tarbox. Thus was she satis- 
fied for the present, and the future— 
that future when he should perchance 
be gone forever—was provided for in 
his will, for she and her children“ were 
to have the farm as a home always. 

At Brookfield all things were now 
different. There were happy childish 
voices in the hitherto silent rooms; 
childish playthings making a pleasant 
litter in the halls; tiny tracks up and 
down the garden walks, and a sweet, 
wholesome air of home-life everywhere. 


For Hollis, too, all. things were 
changed. There were no longer any 


dull days or hours of brooding; for the 
two little maids dogged his steps out of 
doors and climbed upon his knees in 
the house. For him, their sunny faces 
made a radiance everywhere, and their 
clinging arms and baby kisses took the 
ache out of his heart as nothing else had 
ever done. In their eyes he had no 


.defect of character or of person ; and it 


was the happiness they brought him 
that enabled him to school his heart in 
regard to their mother. For was the 
years went by and the daily contact of 
their lives showed him the nobility of 
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her character, the old love came back 
with renewed strength. There were 
times when silence seemed impossible, 
when he needs must rush away from the 
room or the house to keep from pouring 
out to her the story of his passion and 
his pain. 

And Eunice, absorbed in her chil- 
dren and the memory of her husband, 
whom, now that he was gone, she for- 
gave and idealized, knew nothing of 
this struggle under the same roof with 
her. To her, Hollis was friend, protect- 
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or, benefactor. She had always _ be- 
lieved, from things she heard in the 
family, that his heart had been early 
given to Nancy, and she had grieved that 
fate hdd been so cruel to him. Putting 
his wishes before her own, holding him 
second only to her children in her affec- 
tion, she was as tender to him as though 
one mother had borne them both. 

Thus things were when the war bugles 
no longer blew their reveilles upon the 
blue hills, and the Revolutionary swords 
were hung to rust on the walls of homes 
they had made free. 
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Duncan came back after peace was 
declared, with a scar on his cheek anda 
star on his collar. But Hollis was no 
longer able to tramp with him through 
the fields and swamps in search of birds 
and insects. A racking cough had un- 
dermined his strength, and he liked bet- 
ter to sit on the porch or else in the 
sunny sitting-room and watch the chil- 
dren at play Weside him. Each week 
found him less inclined to move about, 
and gradually they all fell into the habit 
of gathering around his chair, making 





(2. 


him the center of their plans and pas- 


70.) 


times. Eunice’s eyes were often misty 
with tears as she brought his medicine 
or shook his cushions into place; and 
there were times when Duncan’s voice 
was husky with grief as he tried to talk 
cheerfully of the future. But Hollis 
only smiled as he saw their anxiety, for 
in all his life before he had never been 
so happy as now. 

It was an afternoon in May-time when 
the end came. Duncan sat with him on 
the porch ; Dame Tarbox dozed in the 
shadow; the children were making 
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clover-chains on the steps, shouting 
now and then to Hollis to look at their 
treasures, or else running to twine the 
frail chains about his wrists and call him 
their captive. Just inside the low win- 
dow of the sitting-room Eunice sat at the 
spinet singing, as she often sang for 
hours, to please him. The air was full 
of sunshine and peace and the sweet 
breath of budding things. _With the 
clover-chains dropping from his wrists, 
Hollis lay back in his chair, watching 
silently a fleck of cloud drifting sail-like 
across the far-off blue. Suddenly 
Eunice began another song, one she 
had not sung for years: 
Life gave its roses all away 
And left but thorns for thee, 


O heart, 
© weary heart and sore ! 


Duncan saw the delicate face at his 
side quiver, then a smile of ineffable 
joy gave it a brightness almost beyond 
earth, 

“Duncan, Duncan!” he whispered, 
stretching out his hand, and _ his 
voice had in it a note of ecstasy; 
“some of the roses fell to me in the 
end—some tew, but ah, so sweet—so 
sweet !” 

He turned his head on his cushion, 
and inside the music went on, but 
only Duncan and the children heard ; 
for the earthly manacles had fallen 
from Hollis’s soul, as the flower-chains 
from his wrists, and his spirit, like 
that fleck of stainless cloud, had 
drifted out of the shadows into the 
far reaches and infinite peace of the 
bending sky. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH’ BOATS AND OARS. 


By Chase Mellen. 


very briefly the most noticeable 
differences between English and 
American boats and oars. Of course 
I refer to racing-shells and oars, al- 
though, as far as my observation has 
extended, the style of seating the oars- 
men on alternate sides of the keel and 
of using long oars with narrow blades 
obtains throughout all classes of row- 
boats, in England. There are other 
differences of more or less consequence, 
perhaps the most important being as to 
the kind of stretchers used and the 
method of attaching the feet thereto. 
Then too, English oarsmen have never 
adopted swivel rowlocks, but have stead- 
fastly adhered to the old-fashioned thole- 
pins and string. The oar blades vary 
almost as much as with us, so far as 
concerns their being spooned, in some 
cases being nearly straight, in others, 
very much spooned. But it seems to 
me that the only differences that deserve 
especial notice, as having a possible 
bearing upon the relative watermanship, 
speed and work of English and Ameri- 
can oarsmen, are those relating to the 
method of seating the men, the length 
of oar,, width of blade, kind of 
stretcher, and the universal use of cedar 
boats by Englishmen and almost equally 
universal use of paper boats by us. 
First, as to the method of seating the 
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oarsmen. In our boats the men are 
seated directly in the center, over the 
keel, and in a straight line. In England 
they sit on alternate sides of the keel, 
stroke, six, four and two being in one 
line, and seven, five, three and bow in a 
second line. When under way, stroke 
side, or port, take the time from stroke, 
by means of the man next but one in 
front, while bow side, or starboard, take 
it in the same way from seven. Seven 
takes his time from stroke, and thus the 
two sides depend for time upon the uni- 
son of stroke and seven, and seven is in 
fact the starboard stroke. With us, 
each man, by means of the man imme- 
diately in front, takes the time directly 
from stroke. There is one other ele- 
ment in regard to the time which may, 
perhaps, be mentioned here. English 
oarsmen are taught to listen for the 
click of the oars in the rowlocks ; when 
the click is uniform, the time is apt 
to be exact. The click is very pronounced 
in English boats, with the old-fashioned 
thote-pins. 


The English -method of seating the 


men undoubtedly, in my judgment and 
experience, helps to keep the boat on 
an even keel better than the Ameri- 
can method. In the former, the weight 
is as evenly distributed as may be on 
each side of the keel, one side balanc- 


ing the other. Inthe latter, the balance ~ 
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depends rather upon the nicety or pre- 
cision with which the men can sit ex- 
actly over the keel. The English method, 
taken in connection with the greater 
inboard length of oar, also tends to in- 
crease the leverage or purchase of the 
men, as may be readily perceived when 
we next consider the longer oars used. 

English oars are, as a rule, about six 
inches longer than American oars. At 
least half the increased length is inboard, 
giving, with the position of the seat, 
much greater leverage than our oars- 
men obtain. The seat is in each case 
on the opposite side of the keel from the 
outrigger. The shaft of the oar, from 
button to blade, is also longer than 
with us, while the blade is both shorter 
and narrower. For instance, at Henley 
this year the blades of the Yale crew 
were eight inches and a fraction broad, 
while their opponents used blades only 
a fraction over six inches wide? But 
sometimes the blades of individual 
English oarsmen may be even less than 
six inches wide, since, if a man is much 
lighter than his fellows, or relatively 
weaker, it is not unusual for his 
blade to be shaved so as to proportion 
his work to that ofthe heavier men, ina 
somewhat rough and ready fashion. 

Without going into a theoretical dis- 
cussion of the mechanical advantage or 
disadvantage of increased leverage, a 
simple, practical illustration may sug- 
gest the advisability of careful experi- 
ment in this direction in order to ascer- 
tain the truth. Get into an ordinary 
working-boat, and take an ordinary but- 
tonless oar. You will find that the shorter 
your inboard handle is, the less progress 
you will make and the greater will be 
your difficulties of pulling the stroke 
through and of handling the oar. Where- 
as, as you increase the inboard length of 
handle, the easier your work, the cleaner 
your watermanship, and the greater the 
speed of the boat become. This simple, 
unscientific test—one that will doubtless 
be considered childish by those oars- 
men, real or pretended, who are always 
theorizing about the dynamics and‘other 
ics of astroke—is best suited to inrigged 
boats, for outriggers necessitate greater 
length of handle, and the result is not 
so easily apparent, but it may neverthe- 
less suggest an important element of 
the demonstrated English superiority of 
speed and watermanship. 

I do not think that our increased 





width of blade gives any substantial ad- 
vantage in the greater water surface 
covered ; whatever advantage there may 
be with us in this respect, I am inclined 
to believe, is lost in the greater strain 
that forcing the wider blades through 
the water entails. The additional power 
required to drive a wide blade through 
the water is out of proportion to the 
speed obtained thereby—in other words, 
there is an unnecessary waste of power. 

The stretcher to be found almost uni- 
versally in English boats is a much 
more substantial affair than with us— 
probably in many cases unnecessarily 
so. It is adjustable. With us the seat 
or slide is moved, asa rule. The point 
of pressure against an English stretcher 
is the heel-piece. English oarsmen 
drive from the heels. In each case this 
piece is thickened or made less thick 
according to the peculiar facility of the 
oarsman to bend his ankles. But it is 
when we consider the method of fasten- 
ing the feet to the stretcher that the 
real distinction appears. In England 
the heels have free play, the toes only 
being prevented from leaving the 
stretcher by either a narrow strap or a 
loosely laced toe-piece. With us, almost 
invariably, the feet are firmly held in 
place by being incased either in shoes 
secured to the stretcher or in some form 
of lacing. They have no play. Now, 
an English oarsman is forbidden to pull 
himself up by his straps or to help the 
recovery with his toes. This seems in- 
credible to many of our oarsmen who 
depend upon their toes to get forward, 
in large measure. It is not as difficult 
as would seem at first blush. One must 
try to realize the way Englishmen are 
taught to row. Then this apparently 
impossible feat seems less out of the 
range of human ability. An English- 
man is taught the rudiments of oars- 
manship and watermanship on fixed 
seats in “tubs.” These tubs are large, 
roomy, clinker-built affairs, heavy in the 
extreme, and as far different from a 
barge or racing-shell as the moon is 
from the stars. The stretchers in these 
boats are wide pieces of board, adjusta- 
ble to the length of leg of the oarsmen. 
The feet are held loosely in place by a 
narrow strap across the toes. Now, 
among the rudiments of oarsmanship in 
English eyes are a long body swing, a 
hard, continued drive, with the heels 
against the stretcher, a long reach for- 
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ward, the conjunction of body and leg 
work and the complete absence of arm 
work. The swing is taught to be inde- 
pendent of anything except the back 
and stomach muscles and a pressure 
against the stretcher. If a man is 
thought to be depending upon the straps 
for getting forward he is ordered to 
take his toes out of the straps, leaving 
his feet entirely free, merely resting 
against the stretcher, and he must learn 
to control his body without any artificial 
aid. When this control is acquired the 
swing is perfected, and then it becomes 
possible to acquire control over the oar. 
Just as the rate of stroke may be quick- 
ened or lowered at will in a properly 
taught English crew, so the reach for- 
ward and swing back can be increased 
or decreased, at the bidding of the 
coach, when the bodies are under per- 
fect control. An English oarsman does 
not sit on a sliding-seat until he has be- 
come a finished oarsman on a fixed seat. 
Thus the slide fulfills its true destiny in 
his case—that of being simply an arti- 
ficial means of lengthening out the work 
inboard and outboard. It is not sup- 
posed or allowed to take the place of 
body swing and work. It is not sup- 
posed to take the place of muscles. 

Englishmen have never favored paper 
boats. There can be no doubt that 
cedar boats are far more rigid. But 
actual trial alone will definitely settle 
the question of speed. We may each 
of us have a personal preference and 
belief. I prefer a cedar boat and think 
it considerably faster. It presents a 
smoother surface, more capable of pol- 
ish, less liable to flaws and indentations, 
and need be no heavier. 

A discussion of the relative value of 
English and American blades would be 
incomplete if mention of a character- 
istic of the two types of rowing were 
omitted. American oarsmen put the 
blade into the water on a bevel; Eng- 
lish oarsmen drop it in square. And I 
have not the slightest doubt that the live- 
lier catch or beginning of the English 
crews, which Mr. Cook endeavored to 
emulate, was and is due to this way of 
gripping the water. The blade is thus 
instantaneously in the proper position 
for obtaining the greatest resistance 
against the water, while by the Ameri- 
can method there is a moment when 
the oar is seeking the natural position, 
which no beveled rowlocks can prevent 


its doing intime. But an adherent of the 
latter method will say, “ Yes, but how 
about the lift out of the water that the 
beveled blade insures?” I have been 
a member of both English and Ameri- 
can crews, and I will say that in my ob- 
servation and experience the lift was 
even greater in English than in Ameri- 
can crews. 

But, while these differences of rig- 
ging and oars are important and de- 
serving of careful examination, after all 
the more thorough oarsmanship that is 
taught.in England is the cause of our 
defeats at Henley. When an English 
boy goes to Eton, Shrewsbury, Bedford 
Grammar School or Radley, if he has a 
rowing bent he comes under good 
coaches from the start and learns the 
A, B, C of watermanship before he is 
trusted on a sliding-seat. His coaches 
are men who have, in almost every 
case, been members of an Oxford or a 
Cambridge crew. So that from the 
day he first sits in a boat he is taught 
the same principles of oarsmanship and 
the same “stroke.” He is not con- 
fronted and confounded from day to 
day by a different theory of rowing. 
His abilities are not tested by elaborate 
machines and ideas. His coaches are 
content to simply accept the faith that 
long experience has shown to be the 
best in England. They never trouble 
their heads about mathematical dem- 
onstrations of the advantage of ap- 
plying the power at this or that portion 
of the stroke. They éxow that the crew 
that has the better beginning, catches 
harder, and hangs less will win in nine 
cases out of ten. English oarsmanship 
is intensely practical, and no professors 
of the higher mathematics are called 
upon to apply their learning to help a 
coach out of his perplexities, as has 
been done with us. 

This same practical quality is the 
parent of the characteristics of English 
boats and oars that I have attempted to 
record. They are the result of sixty or 
seventy years of rowing. 

When our coaches give over experi- 
menting with devices supposed to do 
this or that, and settle down to a uni- 
form style of coaching and practical 
watermanship, and leave theorizing to 
critics or professors of dynamics, we 
may hope for a school of American 
oarsmanship that will turn out crews 
of whose success we need have no fear. 











RACING SCHOONERS. 


By R. B. Burchard. 





‘*Oh, happy ship, to rise and dip 
With the blue crystal at its lip! 
Oh, happy crew, my heart with you 
Sails and sings and sings anew!” 


and conspicuously American, it is 
the American schooner. She is a 
characteristic and distinguishing 
feature of the scenery along our sea- 
board, just as the lugger is on the Eng- 
lish coasts, the lateen in the Mediter- 
ranean, or the junk in the China seas. 
Though an incidental note merely, she 
is as indispensable to the landscape 
as the hansom to the London street 
scene, the camel to the desert, or the 
gondola to the Venetian picture. You 
are accustomed to her conventional out- 
lines everywhere—in the art gallery, 
the shop window, the pictured panels 
of the rural omnibus. Travel to the 
uttermost West and her chromoed pre- 
sentment, in calm, or storm, or wreck, 
greets you as a matter of course from 
the papered wall of tavern or home- 
stead. Wherever it may be, just a little 
schooner will make a whole landscape 
American, though the sea, the atmos- 
phere, the coast itself might do as well 
for Spain or Borneo. 
A well-founded tradition tells us that 


| there is anything that is typically 


the first schooner was conceived and 
contrived by one Captain Andrew Rob- 
inson about 1713. Where? Why, at 
Gloucester, of course! And the story 
says, as the little vessel slid from the 
stocks into the water, an enthusiastic 
Yankee cried out something like, “ Gee ! 
See how she scoons!” and the new 
type was forthwith named schooner for 
all time. The New England boys of 
that period, like all boys from Cain 
and Abel down to us, had a trick of 
whirling little flat stones over the sur- 
face of the water so that they should 
skip from little wave to wave, cutting 
the tops as they sped. Little Praise- 
God Barebones and the young Win- 
throps and Brewsters used to call the 
game “scooning”’; we callit “scaling.” 
For myself, I do not believe that the 
“schooner” expression was evoked at 
the launch. I can, however, readily 
imagine the line of old salts with bat- 
tered cocked hats and queues done upin 
marline, sitting along the string-piece of 
Gloucester dock watching the two big 
fore-and-aft sails of the new “critter” 
as they cut curves through the air or 
went eating up to windward ; then I can 
appreciate the application of the utter- 
ance, “See, how she scoons !” 

The handiness of the fore-and-aft rig, 
divided into two nearly equal portions, 
made that arrangement of canvas popu- 
lar from the start; and now nearly all 
of the coastwise fishing and carrying 
vessels are of the schooner family. Ves- 
sels of from 200 to 250 feet in length, or 
from 1,000 to 1,500 tons burden, which 
a few years ago would have been dark 
or ship rigged, are now built as three 
or four-masted schooners; and occa- 
sionally we are surprised on the watery 
way by the appearance of such a vessel 
as the five-masted schooner Governor 
Ames,‘ ouiltin Waldoboro, Maine, 1888 ; 
245 feet long, 49.6 broad, 21 feet 
draught, and 1,690 tons burden.” 

The advantages to the coaster of the 
fore-and-aft over the square rig are: 
first, economy of hands in working ; 
second, quickness in handling, and 
third, windward power. A well ap- 
pointed three-masted schooner with a 
small steam-engine and winches for 
hoisting sail, heaving up anchor, and 
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handling cargo, can be worked with a 
third of the crew required on a bark of 
thesame size. In working in acrowded 
throroughfare, or tacking in and out of 
frequent harbors, the handiness of the 
fore-and-aft rigged vessel with her sails 
flinging from side to side at the helms- 
man’s will is an obvious advantage. 
Along the rocky shores of Maine and 
New Brunswick, one meets fleets of 
fishing boats in which the jibs are dis- 
pensed with, the foremast being stepped 
in the bow, and whose two sails are 
nearly or exactly of the same size. A 
boat of this sort is called a periauger or 
pirogue. It is ugly to look at, but it is 
handy for one or two men to manage. 

While there seems to be no limit to 
the scope of utility of the fore-and-aft 
rig, I think its picturesqueness belongs 
only to the conven- 
tional twomasted 
schooner. The peri- 
auger is unsightly on 
the one hand, so is the 
three-masted schooner 
on the other. But to 
my mind there is noth- 
ing afloat less than a 
bark or ship rig so 
beautiful as a_ well- 
planned schooner. A 
Sandy Hook pilot 
schooner is a fine boat ; 
a well-kept Gloucester 
fisherman is a beauty, 
and a first-class 
schooner yacht is a de- 
light to look upon. The Spanish Ar- 
mada, arrogant with guns and stream- 
ers; the Venetian fleet, with carved 
hulls, banks of oars, and sails dyed 
and blazoned with brave devices; the 
little fleet of Columbus, familiar to 
us through their modern fac similes 
at Chicago; Lord Nelson's squadron 
at Trafalgar—these, in the mind of 
him who loves the sea and its beauty 
and romance, form a succession of pict- 
ures as vivid as the tapestries of 
Bayeux. But the golden medieval 
days are but a tradition now; the ships 
of the line have passed away in turn, 
and the queenly clipper ships of a gen- 
eration ago are superseded by unsightly 
aggregations of machinery which are 
about as pleasant to look at as a fleet 
of floating boiler foundries. The sea is 
despoiled of its romance and its sport. 
If one is in search of the picturesque on 
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the deep, he must needs hunt up the 
infrequent merchantman of the old type 
or follow the luxurious pleasure fleets of 
England and America. These should be 
painted on a smaller canvas than are 
the ancient glories of the sea, and from 
aless brilliant palette, but they have a 
refined beauty and a virility of their 
own. In your marine gallery, after 
your galleys and galleons, and caravels, 
and double-deckers, and swift clippers, 
you may place your great cutters and 
schooner fleets. Those who come after 
us will say that maritime beauty ceased 
at that point and that the age of steam 
succeeded. Our fleet of schooner yachts 
of two decades ago, gathered fora great 
race off Brenton’s Reef or Sandy Hook, 
was a sight worthy of commemoration : 
cracking on sail after sail—towering 
club-topsails, main-topmast _ staysails, 
balloon jibs or bellying spinnakers— 
until each ship became a flying cloud of 
canvas ; shifting, breaking out or trim- 
ming home as the white meteors flashed 
around the appointed mark—these 
were the yachtsman’s delight and 
will continue to be unless ill-ad- 
vised rules bestow all the honors 
upon the swift but useless 
“freak” and close the entry 
lists to livable yachts. 
As compared with 
“single-stick” vessels 
—the sloops and cut- 
ters—the schooner has 
still the advantage of 
ease and economy in 
handling. It is a well-established prin- 
ciple of yacht-building that the more 
the canvas is condensed—the less the 
number of sails in a given area—the 
closer the boat will sail to the wind. 
Thus a catboat will sail closer than a 
sloop of similar hull and sail-area ; and 
a sloop will sail closer than a schooner. 
Prior to 1859 sloops and schooners were 
raced together,.time allowance being 
based on tonnage, the sloops always 
having the advantage. In 1863 yachts 
were again classed by tonnage regard- 
less of rig, and theschooners were placed 
at such a disadvantage that the follow- 
ing year the yachts were again divided 
according to rig. 

A sloop, however, has advantages 
in handling over a catboat (unless the 
boats are small); and a schooner is 
easier to work than a sloop. A load 
which is too heavy for one to handle in 
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bulk, he may carry in sections; and if 
one has two cr three hundred yards of 
canvas to hoist aloft, he may be glad if 
it is divided into two or more sails. 
“ Tailing on” to the main-sheet to trim 
in is another occasion when one appre- 
ciates the advantage of the schooner 
rig. Again, your schooner may be bowl- 
ing along in company with your friend’s 
sloop, under full sail; there is a little 
rain cloud astern, but you conclude that 
it amounts to nothing. Presently sky 
and water are black, and down comes 
the squall. Your topsails are “clewed” 
up; you lower away your foresail, and 
you go comfortably through the flurry, 
while your friend’s sloop is hove to with 
lowered peak, and all hands aboard are 
falling over one another in the general 
scramble to haul on the reef-pendant 
and tie in reef points. 

The racing crews of large sloops are 
more than double the number of those 
on schooners of equal size. 

Of the nine original members 
of the New York Yacht Club 
who met aboard the schooner 
Gimcrack, July 30th, 1844, 
to effect the organization 
of the club, seven owned 
and sailed schooner 
yachts. There was 
only one large 
sloop represented, 
viz., the 40-tonner 
Mist, the other 
being a smaller 
boat. The racing 
freak, it is true, came with the be- 
ginning of things, and on the first 
cruise of the club during the same year 
appeared the sloop racing - machine, 
Commodore Stevens’s famous J/aria. 
She beat the fleet out of sight, of course. 
This yacht was ninety-two feet on deck, 
and was fitted with two centerboards 
and carried outside ballast.* For years 
she was as much of a wonder as De- 
fender is now; she readily defeated 
everything, including the famous A mer- 
twca, although the latter was a larger 
vacht. She was an untractable brute 
to handle, like her latter-day progeny, 
and was hardly safe in a heavy sea. 
She was finally sunk in the Gulf of 
Mexico, 

There were two causes, I think, which 
led to the subsequent popularity of the 
schooner yacht : first, the advantages of 

~* See OUTING, August, 1893. 
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comfort and of easy handling, herein 
pointed out; and second, the impetus 
given to yacht building in general, and 
especially to that of schooners, by the 
victory of the America in 1851. There 
were in the early days, as there are now, 
a large and wealthy class of yacht- 
owners, to whom the chief attraction in 
a boat was the comfort and relaxation 
which it afforded, and who had a genu- 
ine love of sailing. Racing was an im- 
portant but not the controlling element. 
The majority of such men are now weaned 
away by the steam-yacht luxury. There 
have also been two causes which have 
put a check upon the increase of the 
schooner fleet : first, the development of 
the steam yacht, and secondly, the fact 
that all the first-class racing of recent 
years has been 
done in sloops or 
cutters. The first 
steamer enrolled 
in the New York 
Yacht Club was 
Commodore Van- 
derbilts North 
Star, built in 1853. 
This vessel was 
used partly as a 
trader, so that the 
first real steam 
yacht was the /7re- 
fiy, launched the 
following year, and 
owned by J. A. 
Robinson. In 1866, 
the year of the 
great ocean race, there were only three 
or four steamers enrolled, while to-day 
there are one hundred and fifty-five 
steamers and seventy-two schooners on 
the club’s list. 

Subsequent to the famous exploit of 
the America, the production of schooner 
yachts led to the formation of an ideal 
fleet of pleasure craft, not racing-ma- 
chines, but safe, comfortable vessels, 
beautiful tolook upon and affording rac- 
ing sport which has never been excelled. 
The schooner became popular in Eng- 
land for a time, but the same causes 
have operated there, so that the racing 
men have always held to cutters while 
many of the others have taken to 
steamers. 

Among the schooners which have been 
famous in the annals of sport are /z/za, 
1854; Magic, ’57 ; Henrietta, ’61 ; Fleet- 
wing, Palmer and Phantom, ’65; Vesta, 
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Dauntless and Halcyon, '66 ; Sappho, '67; 
Madeleine, 68; Tidal Wave, ’70; Colum- 
bia, Dreadnaught, Rambler, Wanderer, 
and Euchantress,’71; Peerless,’72; Clio 
and Atalanta,'73; Comet,’74; Clytie,’77; 
Intrepid,’78; Miuschief,’79 ; Crusader, 
’80; Norseman, ’81; Montauk,’82; Gray- 
ling and Fortuna ’83. 

The principle which unfortunately is 
becoming dominant is that a racing 
yacht cannot be built so as to be adapt- 
able to cruising and living purposes. 
The history of the old schooner fleet is 
a forceful negation of that proposition. 
The yachtsmen of the past generation— 
a coterie of such spirits as Commodore 
Stevens, Messrs. Bennett,Osgood, Hatch, 
Voorhis, Douglass, Lorillard, Stebbins 
and General Butler—were sportsmen of 
sterling qualities, which it would 
be difficult to equal and impos- 
sible to excel. The narrative 
of the palmy days of schooner 
racing constitutes achapter 
of unrivaled brilliancy in 
the annals of sport. The 
winter race across the 
Atlantic of 1866, rot to 
mention the subsequent 
ocean races of 1870 and 
1887; the numerous 
matches, some of them 
between a dozen 
schooners, on the 
three hundred mile 
course between New 
York and Cape May; 
the spirited contests 
year after year on 
the Brenton’s Reef 
and Sandy Hook 
courses—such 
events kept con- 
tinually 
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ablaze the enthusiasm which seldom 
glows nowadays save on the occasion of 
an international race. The owners were 
always on the alert for a match, around 
Long Island, fifty or five hundred miles 
out to sea, anywhere, against anything, 
from a rival yacht to a clipper ship. 
The high average of excellence at- 
tained is illustrated by the regatta of 


1870,in which the Cambria made the 
first attempt to recover the America's 
cup. Besides the English yacht there 
were twenty-four schooners entered, of 
which seventeen started. Of these, nine 
came in ahead of the Cambria, the old 
America being fourth. 

The history of those spirited days 
has been ably narrated in Lieutenant 
Kelley’s “American Yachts,” and in 
the books of Captain Roland Coffin and 
Captain Keneally, which originally ap- 
peared in the numbers of this magazine. 

The schooner racing fleet, though now 
comparatively small, has thus far been 
unspoiled by the entrance of the 
“freak” in its lists; and the present 
owners are pre-eminently of the same 
metal as their illustrious predecessors. 

Among schooners which have 
been successful in recent races are 
Ramona (the old Resolute), Con- 
stellation, Colonia, tmerald, 
Mayflower (cup defender), 
Merlin, Aricl, Lasca, Mar- 
guerite, Troguots, Amorita, 
Elsemarte, Shamrock, Via- 

tor and Qutsetta. 

The /merald is a steel 
center-board vessel, de- 
signed by H. C. Win- 

tringham, She was 

built by the S. L. 

Moore & Sons Co., 
at Elizabethport, N. 
J., and launched 
May 10, 1893. She 

is owned and 
sailed in all her 
races by J. 
Rogers Max- 

well. Her 

first sea- 

son’s 


COLONIA, 


work was not equal to her later per- 
formances, for the reason that her can- 
vas was not in good shape nor was the 
yacht tuned up to racing trim. During 
the following winter her bow and bal- 
last were altered, her foremast, moved 
forward, and her sail-plan increased. 
These changes perhaps led to the as- 
sumption that the original form was not 
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satisfactory. The original bow was of 
the clipper type, with straight lateral 
lines. The modern convex stem came 
in vogue during that season, and when 
the finishing work was taken in hand 
the opportunity was offered to shape 
the bow in conformity with the new 
idea. She was then given a rounded 
bow, the downward curve of which has 
a greater convexity than that of any 
other yacht of herclass. It is not praam 
or spoon shaped, however, although 
these terms are often applied in de- 
scriptions of yachts of this type. 
Looked at bow-on, the cut- 
water is seen to be sharp its 
entire length; the sides of 

the bow are seen to be clean 

and wedge-shaped; there 

is no hollow and _ very 

little fullness. From 

the side the stem 

shows the segment 

of an ellipse curv- 

ing downward 

from the stem- 

head to the 

water-line. 

Below the 

water, the 

fore-foot 
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is almost a straight line from stem to 
keel, at an angle of about thirty degrees 
to the water-line and extending aft over 
a third of the submerged length. The 
keel is long compared with all of the 
modern boats, except Vigz/ant, being 44 
feet with a water line of 86 feet. It 
is straight and nearly parallel to the 
water-line throughout its entire length ; 
itis flat on the bottom, turning into the 
side with a radius of about six inches, 
and about thirty-three inches across 
at the widest part, tapering to fore-foot 
and heel. 

There is no bulbing to the keel, nor 


is there any outside ballast. The center- 
board which is 20 feet, 6 inches in 
length, is hung at the forward end of 
the keel, so that the line of the fore-foot 
and bottom of the board may be made 
almost continuous and straight from the 
water-line to the aft end of the cen- 
ter-board. The board, in use, drops 
about ten feet, but it has an extreme 
drop of four feet more. It is wholly of 
wood, excepting, of course, the straps 
and fastenings. 

The cross section of the yacht shows 


EMERALD, 


strong bilges, fuller than Co/onza’s and 
Ariel's, with considerable hollow below ; 
the fullness of the bilge is carried well 
aft. The stern-post rakes about forty- 
five degrees ; the rudder contains about 
forty square feet of surface. The stern 
overhang is not excessively long; the 
counter is not flat underneath but has a 
fair deadrise ;. the wide transom rakes 
almost in line with counter, and the 
stern is wide enough to permit of an 
ample quarter-deck. Unlike those of 
other modern racing yachts the deck of 
the Emerald is protected by bulwarks 
sixteen inches in height. On the wind 
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these are a drawback to the vessel’s 
speed which is not wholly inconsider- 
able, opposing as they do a surface of 
over 150 square feet on each side when 
the lee rail is out of the water; and, 
when the lee bulwarks are plowing 
through the sea, there is considerable 
drag. Many racing yachts are built 
without bulwarks, and their decks are 
fitted with long, light cleats or battens 
to which the crew may hang by heels or 
fingers as best they can. 

The Emerald is built entirely of steel, 
the plates being laid so that the bot. 
tom of each is fitted over the plate be- 
low as in aclinker-built boat, a system 
of construction which has been used but 
twice in this country, in the Emerald and 
Free Lance. In the Defender, Colonia and 
many other new boats the plating is set 
on so that one row of plates has both up- 
per and lower edges inside, the next be- 
low having both edges outside, and soon 
alternately. The lead ballast of this 
yacht, of which there are fifty-five tons, 
is wholly inside the hull ; it was origin- 
ally in blocks, but it has recently been 
molded into the vessei. The dimen- 
sions of the Emera/d are as follows : 
DET BORER. iss ecnens sccnceesen ‘ 
Water-line length 
Fore overhang... 


Aft overhang.... 
Beam........... : 


118 feet 
86 * 





rrr meen seek Saneee ene 

CE: .. and panbbkisenssenaenes oa 

ee er ery 3“ ginches 
“ 


Height of bulwarks............ ....... 1 foot 4. 
Length of center board................. 20 feet 6 inches 
Drop of center-board........ ..sseeceeee ied 


Spars—mainmast, deck to mast-head, 74 feet ; main 
boom, 71 feet; main gaff, 41 feet ; main-topmast, above 
mainmast-head, 33 feet ; foremast, 63 feet ; fore-boom, 
3t feet; fore-gaff, 32 feet; fore-topmast, above fore- 
mast-head, 29 feet ; bowsprit outboard, 33 feet. 

The interior accommodations of the 
Emerald show that she was not de- 
signed to be a racing-machine. Descend- 
ing the companion steps the guest finds 
himself in a comfortable saloon, about 
14 feet by 21 feet, with 6 feet 8 inches 
head-room. The forward partition 
is built to the end of the center-board 
trunk, and abaft the companion steps 
on the port side is a door leading 
into the owner’s cabin, which has a 
berth on either side, and a bureau 
against the after-bulkhead. This state- 
room is shut off from the lazarette by a 
steel bulkhead through which there is 
no opening. The saloon is lighted from 
askylight above and ports in the vessel's 
sides. The joiner’s work is ash, ma- 
hogany and quartered oak. On either 
side are broad transoms, with berths in 





either bilge. The four corners of the 
saloon are devoted to lockers and book- 
cases. Abreast of the companion way 
are a bath-room on the starboard and a 
guest’s wash-room on the port side. 

The center-board trunk serves as a 
partition separating the officers’ quar- 
ters on the port side from two guests’ 
state-rooms on the starboard side, and 
there is a passage along the port side of 
the trunk. 

At the fore end of the center-board 
trunk there is a wood bulkhead, forward 
of which are the pantry, kitchen, etc. In 
the bow of the vessel is a steel bulkhead 
which divides the forecastle from the 
galley. In the event of injury to 
either end of the vessel the steel bulk- 
heads would probably prevent disas- 
ter. With plumbing outfit, which in- 
cludes a bath, eight wash-basins and five 
closets, with generous kitchen ap- 
pliances and ice-boxes, and comfortable 
furniture, and with steel bulkheads for 
safety, and in view of her great speed 
withal, the Aymcra/d is a material and 
veritable protest against racing rules 
which encourage the introduction of 
empty and untenantable shells into the 
yachting fleet. 

The Emerald has now been raced per- 
sistently for four seasons, during the 
second and third of which she was eas- 
ily the best in her class and in fact the 
fastest of all schooners. In the Goelet 
cup races of those years she defeated the 
pick of the schooner fleet, beating the 
larger ones even without time allow- 
ance. Her first formidable rival was 
Commodore George H. B. Hill’s A7izel, 
which, though a smaller vessel, and 
sometimes sailed in a class lower than 
that of Emerald, throughout the season 
of ‘94 gave Mr. Maxwell’s schooner 
many a lively chase for the laurels. 

In ’95 the Arze/ was raced only in the 
squadron runs of the New York Yacht 
Club near Newport, and the other 
schooners seldom gained points on the 
Emerald. In 1896 the Colonia was con- 
verted from a keel cutter into a center- 
board schooner, and she and Emerald 
fought it out all summer, the majority 
of the cups going into the lockers of 
l 7g¢lant’s swift sister, who now, for the 
first time, had an opportunity to show 
her true worth. 

The long keel under the £merald af. 
fords her great speed down the wind. 
Until this year the Emeralds best work 
























was to windward ; reaching she is about 
even with Co/onza, but to windward the 
Herreshoff boat has the advantage of 
five feet greater depth. 

From the beginning of her career the 
Emerald has had a worthy antagonist 
in the A7ze/, owned, as we have said, by 
Commodore George H. B. Hill. During 
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draught, 3 feet 3 inches least freeboard. 
Her gross tonnage is 101.17 tons and 
net tonnage 96.12 tons. 

She is a beautiful yacht in appearance, 
with a pleasing sheer to her rail from 
stem to stern. She has long graceful” 
overhangs and sharp bow. In _ her 
racing days she was painted black and 
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SHEER PLAN AND 


the season of 1894 they raced together on 
every possible occasion, though in many 
regattas the Aviel sailed in a class 
lower than her rival, each yacht gen- 
eraliy winning in her class. At that 
time the Arze/ was the flagship of the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. 
She was splendidly commissioned and 
well handled ; her owner was fortunate 
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SECTION OF ARIEL, 
her sides shone with a burnished luster. 
She and her white rival, the Avzerald, 
both in perfect condition as to hull, 
decks, spars and rigging, with their 
novel convex stems and generally thor- 
oughbred appearance, caught the eye 
wherever they sailed or dropped anchor. 
The keel of the Avze/ forms a grace- 
ful curve from the stemhead to the heel 
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SHEER PLAN AND SECTION 


in having the assistance of such skilled 
Corinthians as Robert Center,:J. F. 
Tams and Theodore Zerega. The £7m- 
erald, however, won in the majority of 
their contests. During the season of 
1895 the Avzel was entered only in the 
races of the New York Yacht Club cruise 
near Newport, and since then she has 
not been raced. 


a 
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of the stern-post. A glance at the ac- 
companying diagrams will show the dis- 
similarity from the Amera/d on the one 
hand and from the Co/onza on the other. 
The deepest part of the keel is considera- 
bly aft of amidships, and there is a rise 
of nine inches from that point to the heel. 
The bilges are rounder and lighter than 
those of the Hmerald ; there is no hollow 
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SHEER PLAN AND SECTION OF COLONIA, 


The Ariel was designed by A. Cary 
Smith and was launched at the works 
of the Harlan & Hollingsworth Com- 
pany in June, 1893. She is a steel cen- 


ter-board schooner: 109 feet over all, 
79.85 feet water-line, 15 feet fore over- 
hang, 17 feet aft overhang, 21.10 feet 
beam, 


13.9 depth, 1o feet 6 inches 


underneath the bilge, and, there is con- 
siderable deadrise above the keel. The 
topsides are straight amidships with a 
very slight tumble-home. 

The Colonia’s early history has been 
recorded in these pages. She was built 
in 1893, for a syndicate headed by Archi- 
bald Rogers, by the Herreshoffs, and 
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side by side with her victorious rival the 
Vigilant. There are many points of 
similarity between the two boats, and 
also marked differences. JV zgz/ant is a 
center-board yacht. She is built of 
Tobin bronze. The keel boat is steel 
throughout. V7zgz/ant’s keelis long and 
straight; Co/lonia’s is shorter. The 
bows are similar but the sterns are 
unlike, Co/onza’s being rounded on deck 
while that of the |] zgz/an¢ is straight. 
The bilges of the latter are full where 
those of the former are more slack. 

The Colonia’s dimensions are as fol- 
lows: over-all length, 122 feet; water- 
line, 86 feet; fore overhang, 17 feet ; aft 
overhang, 19 feet ; beam, 22 feet ; depth, 
16.4 feet ; draught, 15.4 feet. Her keel 
is bulbed, carrying 80 tons of lead. Her 
topsides are high, the least freeboard 
being 4 feet 6 inches; the rail is very 
low. She is very similar to the 46- 
footer IVasp which was owned by Mr. 
Rogers. 

The bow of the Colonia is of the same 
general type as that of Smerald 
but longer and more pointed, having 
seventeen feet overhang to fourteen in 
that of Emerald. The keel of the 
Colonia is rounded at its forward end 
where £mera/a’s keel turns at an angle. 
The forefoot of the former is cut away 
and rounded upward where that of the 
latter is straight. Her stern overhang 
is only afoot longer than that of Emerald 
but it is of different shape, the deck ter- 
minating in a long instead of a broad 
oval, and the counter goes straight up 
to the deck, omitting the transom. 

In the trial races in 1893, although 


she was ably handled by Captain Haff, 
the Colonza was beaten by the Vzgzlant, 
as follows: First race, Vzgzlant beat 
Colonia by 14 seconds elapsed time, but 
Colonia won by 6 seconds, double time 
allowance. Second race, l’2gz/ant won by 
12 minutes 14 seconds corrected time. 
Third race, Vigtlant beat Colonia, 6 
minutes 43 seconds. 

Last winter the Co/onia was purchased 
by Clarence A. Postley, vice-commodore 
of the Larchmont Yacht Club. She was 
converted into a center-board schooner 
by A. Cary Smith, the work being done 
at the works of Nixon & Son, Elizabeth- 
port. A slot was cut through the deep 
keel, and a steel trunk built into the 
boat to receive the wood board. There 
was no change made in the hull save 
removing some lead which Captain Haff 
had added to the keel. The new rig is 
the largest yet put on a schooner of the 
Colonta’s length, and, by the New York 
Yacht Club measurement, isone thousand 
square feet more than the Lmerald. 

In the early races of the New York, 
the Atlantic and the Larchmont Yacht 
Clubs, the Emerald beat the Colonia, the 
latter yacht being handicapped by the 
fact that the center-board was jammed 
in the trunk and that the new sails had 
not yet been fully stretched. 

The work done by the Co/onza at the 
Atlantic race, June sixteenth, which she 
sailed without her board, and on the 
Goelet cup race, August seventh, sailed 
with the board, shows a difference of 
about one minute per mile in favor of the 
board. After being tuned up she has 
won a majority of the schooner races. 


(To be continued.) 
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CONTINUED BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Through The Chaldiran Walley. 


INE hours among constantly vary- 
ing slopes of rolling hills and 
rugged mountains and then came 
a fertile valley abounding in vil- 


lages, wheat fields, orchards and _ in- 
closed gardens. Rounding an abutting 
hill, the glorious snow-crowned peak of 
Ararat again suddenly burst upon my 
vision ; it was still fifty miles away, but 
even at this distance it dwarfed every- 
thing else in sight. Although surrounded 
by giant mountain chains that traverse 
the country at every conceivable angle, 
Ararat stands alone in its solitary 
grandeur, a glistening white cone rear- 
ing its giant height proudly and con- 
spicuously above surrounding emi- 
nences; that are insignificant only in 
comparison with the white-robed mon- 
arch which has been a beacon light of 
sacred history, ever since history began. 

Descending into the Chaldiran plain 
the theater of action for so many of 
the conflicts between Iran and Turan, 
I encountered splendid wheeling for 
some miles; but once fairly down on 
the cultivated plain, the road became 
heavy with dust. 

I reached the town of Killissakend just 
after sundown. While still in the sub- 
urbs I was initiated into a new depart- 
ure of Persian sanctimoniousness. Halt- 
ing at a fountain I accosted a water-boy 


who was just filling his earthenware 
vessel, and asked him foradrink. Half 
frightened by my peculiar appearance 
he shaped himself reluctantly for pour- 
ing the water out into my hands. Sup- 
posing this to be merely an indication of 
a Persian’s own method of drinking, I 
motioned my preference for drinking 
out of the jar itself. The boy looked 
appealingly around, as though seeking 
some assistance, but at last, in despair, 
allowed. me to drink; and then, as I 
wheeled away, he smashed the jar into 
fragments on the stones. It then 
dawned upon me that, being a Ferenghi, 
I should have known better than to have 
defiled with my unhallowed lips a Per- 
sian drinking vessel, so that it would 
have to be smashed, in order that the sons 
of the “true prophet” might not drink 
from it afterward and themselves be- 
come defiled. The Sheite Mussulman, 
though more tolerant thanthe Sunites 
of other religious sects, is still more 
averse to being “defiled” by the touch 
of the Christian “ Giaour.” 

I was no sooner seftled at the local 
Khan than an invitation was sent in 
from one of the wealthy citizens of the 
town to be his guest for the night. The 
note, which was written in French, was 
very urgent in its appeal. Partly to 
get away from my present uninviting 
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surroundings, partly to get a glimpse 
into a wealthy Persian’s household, I 
was very glad to accept the proffered 
hospitality. I was piloted by a servant 
to his residence, just in the outskirts of 
the town. Several haystacks were in 
the yard, and hundreds of sheep and 
cattle stood in a large inclosure near. 

The proprietor was dressed at first 
sight a little like a European. He had 
a black coat with a red sash tied around 
his waist and a pair of white trousers 
covering his legs. But a very high, 
cone-shaped, Astrakhan hat was on his 
head, and this article of attire much re- 
sembling an extinguisher, did away with 
his otherwise European appearance. 

A number of servants, all armed with 
daggers stuck in their waist-belts and 
with hats, if possible, still more like an 
extinguisher than that which their mas- 
ter wore, stood around the room. It 
was a good-sized apartment, thirty feet 
long by twenty broad. The floor was 
covered with a thick, Persian carpet of 
beautiful design, into which one’s feet 
sank at every step. 

After the usual greeting my host mo- 
tioned me to sit down beside him, and, 
producing a pocket-case, offered me a 
cigarette. He had often been in Erze- 
roum and also in Russia, he informed 
me, where he had imbibed a taste for 
smoking tobacco in this form. His 
acquaintance with the Muscovites had 
not prepossessed him in their favor. 

“They want to conquer the Shah,” he 
presently remarked in French. “They 
will make use of us as a stepping-stone 
to Van and Bagdad; after which they 
will annex their catspaw. We ought to 
have another Nadir Shah,” he con- 
tinued. “If we had one, the Russians 
would not dare.” 

“T thought that there were very good 
relations between the courts of Teheran 
and St. Petersburg,” I now remarked. 

“The Shah is obliged to be on good 
terms with the Czar,” replied the Per- 
sian. “TheCzar istoo strong for him.” 

“Tf there should be a war, forinstance, 
between Russia and Turkey, which side 
would Persia take ?” I asked, 

“We ought, of course, to go with Is- 
lam,” he replied, but better still remain 
neutral. I am told that there are many 
Russian officers in Teheran. They are 
continually doing their best to advance 
their master’s interest. 

Later in the evening dinner was 


brought in. This consisted of boiled 
mutton, rice pe/au with curry, mutton 
chops, hard-boiled eggs with lettuce, a 
pastry of sweetened rice flour, musk- 
melons, water-melons, several kinds of 
fruit, and for beverages glasses of iced 
sherbet. Of all the company I alone 
used knife, fork and spoon, which had , 
been collected by my host during his 
travels, as mementoes, and which were 
now put to use for the first time in his 
household. Before each Persian was 
placed a broad sheet of bread ; bending 
their heads over this, they scooped up 
small handfuls of pz/au and tossed it 
dexterously into their mouths ; scatter- 
ing particles, missing the expectantly 
open receptacle, fell back on the bread; 
this handy sheet of bread is used as a 
plate for placing a chop or ‘anything 
else on, as a table napkin for wiping 
finger tips between courses, and now 
and then a piece is pulled off and eaten. 
When the meal was finished an attend- 
ant waited on each guest with a brazen 
bowl, an ewer of water and a towel. 

“You are a great hakim (doctor),” 
then observed my host through the 
smoke of his after-dinner cigarette. 

“Who told you that?’ I asked, sur- 
prised that the reputation acquired in a 
Kurdish encampment the evening be- 
fore had already preceded me. 

One of the Kurdish chief’s friends 
had been suffering severely with rheu- 
matism in his shoulder, and in order to 
ingratiate myself with my not too amia- 
ble-looking acquaintances, I had vol- 
unteered to apply a mustard plaster 
which I carried with me, to alleviate the 
pain. The effect produced by this 
“‘mere piece of paper,” as they called it, 
was to them almost miraculous, and the 
news of my ability as a doctor spread 
like wildfire through the encampment. 

“My servant heard it to-day in the 
village,” replied my host. “ Praise be to 
Allah who sent you here!” 

“T am not a hakim,” I hastened to 
explain, “I am only a traveler.” 

“ Do not say that,” he interrupted. “ Do 
not deny the talents that Allah has 
given you. Your arrival has cast a 
gleam of sunshine on our threshold and 
you will not go away without gladden- 
ing the hearts of my family.” 

“What do you want me to do?” I in- 
quired. 

“My wife is poorly: I ask you to 
cure her.” 
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“But really I know very little about 
medicine. I have only a few simple 
remedies with me.” 

“Simple remedies indeed, a man who 
can set a person’s shoulder on fire with 
a piece of wet paper!” 

“What is the matter with your wife?” 

“T do not know, but you will tell me.” 

“Well, I must see her,” I replied. 

“Impossible,” says the Persian. “She 
is in the harem. I cannot take you 
there.” 

“But how can I tell you what is the 
matter with her until I see her?” 

“Give me a piece of that wonderful 
wet paper, perhaps it will cure her.” 

“You cannot tell a horse’s age without 
looking into his mouth,” I replied, em- 
phatically; “I cannot tell your wife’s ail- 
ments without looking at her tongue.” 

A consultation took place between my 
host and some of the Persian visitors 
who had come in after dinner. It was 
at length agreed that as a hakim I might 
be admitted into the harem. 

In the meantime, a servant brought 
in asamovar (tea-urn), which the pro- 
prietor had purchased in Erwan; and 
whilst the visitors and myself were 
drinking tea with lemon-juice instead of 
cream—as is the custom in Persia as 
well as in Russia—my host left the room 
to announce to his wife that I would see 
her. During his absence the visitors 
gathered round me and asked me to 
show them the bicycle, revolver, map 
of Persia, etc.; in this last, especially, 
they became deeply interested, finding 
much amusement and satisfaction in 
having me point out the location of differ- 
ent Persian cities, seemingly regarding 
my ability to do so as evidence of ex- 
ceeding cleverness and erudition. The 
untraveled Persians of the northern 
provinces regard Teheran as the grand 
idea of a large and important city ; if 
there is any place in the whole world 
larger and more important, they think 
it may, perhaps, be Stamboul. The fact 
that Stamboul was not on my map while 
Teheran was, they regarded as conclu- 
sive proof of the superiority of their 
own capital. 

The host returned, and taking my 
hand, helped me to rise from the ground. 
Then going first, he led the way across 
a yard surrounded by a high wall and 
planted with fruit trees, to a detached 
building which I had previously thought 
was a mosque, 
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This is the harem, said the proprietor. 
We entered an outer room and he 
drew a thick curtain which hung against 
one of the walls. Stooping low I passed 
through the opening and entered the 
inner apartment. It was furnished sim- 
ilar to the one I had just left. In the 
far corner on a quantity of silk cushions 
was the wife of my host. 

She was enveloped from head to foot 
in a sheet made of some gauze-like ma- 
terial. There were so many folds that 
it was impossible to distinguish her 
features or even divine the contour of 
her form. Her feet, which were small 
and stockingless, were exposed to view. 
She had taken them out of two tiny white 
slippers which lay by the side of the 
cushioned divan and was nervously tap- 
ping the ground with her heel. 

‘She is alarmed,” said my host. “Be 
not alarmed,” he added, turning to his 
wife. It is the akim who has come to 
make you well.” 

These remarks did not tranquilize 
the lady. Her heel tapped the ground 
more quickly than before ; the whole of 
her body shook like an aspen leaf. 

“She has never seen any man save 
myself in the harem,” said her husband ; 
“and you—you are a Ferenghi.” 

“What is the nature of her illness? 
Can I look at her tongue?” 

There was a whispered conversation 
with the lady. By this time she was a 
little more calm. Removing the folds 
of her veil, she allowed the tip of a very 
red little tongue to escape from her lips. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 
said my host, who was taking the great- 
est interest in these proceedings. 

“Tt is a nice tongue ; but now I must 
see her eyes.” 

“Why her eyes ?” 

“ Because she may have what is called 
jaundice. I must see if her eye is yel- 
low.” 

“Perhaps she had better expose the 
whole face,” said the Persian. 

“ Perhaps she had,” I remarked. 

And the poor lady, whose nerves were 
now less excited, slowly unwound the 
folds of muslin from around her head. 
She was certainly pretty, and had very 
regular features, also a pair of large, 
black eyes, which were twinkling with 
an air of humor more than of fear. 

She looked at me for some moments, 
and then said something in a low voice 
which I could not understand. 
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“She feels better already,” said my 
host. “The sight of you has done her 
good ; when you have given her some 
medicine, she will doubtless be quite 
well.” 

Now, my medicine supply was very 
limited. It consisted merely of cholera 
medicine, pills, and a few ounces of 
quinine, besides the prepared mustard 
plaster. 

Quinine, I thought, could not do any 
harm ; it is exceedingly nasty, and in an 
infinitesimally small dose leaves a very 
disagreeable taste in the mouth. 

“You shall have some medicine,” I 
observed. “Please God, it will do you 
good.” 

“TInshallah! Inshallah!” replied my 
host, devoutly ; and, accompany- 
ing me back to the reception 
room, I gave him three 
grains of quinine, to be 
taken one grain ineach 
dose. 

“Will it do her 
much good?” in- 
quired the Persian. 

“That depends 
upon Allah,” I re- 


















































































































































marked. 
“Of course it 
does,” said my 








host, and taking 
the medicine, he re- 
turned to his se- 
raglio. 

I stopped for lunch 
the next day at the last 
Persian settlement on my 
route to the Turkish border, AT 
the village of Avadjiik. I 
say, I stopped; but that only, I did 
not stay. My inquiries for refresh- 
ments were met only with importuni- 
ties to ride from five hundred of the 
rag-tag and bob-tail of the frontier. 
In their eagerness to see me ride, and 
their exasperating indifference to my 
own wants some of them told me bluntly 
there was no bread ; others, more con- 
siderate, hurried away and _ brought 
enough bread to feed a dozen people, 
and one fellow contributed a couple of 
onions. Pocketing the onions and some 
of the bread, I mounted and rode away 
from the madding crowd with whatever 
dispatch possible and retired into a se- 
cludea dell in the road,a mile from 
town, to eat my frugal lunch in peace 
and quiet. 
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While thus engaged it was with verit- 
able savage delight that I heard a com- 
pany of horsemen go furiously galloping 
past; they were Avadjiik people en- 
deavoring to overtake me, for the kindly 
purpose of worrying me out of my 
senses, and to prevent my eating even a 
bite of bread, unseasoned with their 
everlasting gabble. Although the road 
from Avadjiik northward leads steadily 
upward, they fancied nothing less than 
a wild sweeping gallop would enable 
them to accomplish their fell purpose I 
listened to their clattering hoof-beats 
dying away in the dreamy distance witha 
grin of positively malicious satisfaction ; 
hoping sincerely that they would keep 
galloping onward till they reached the 
lower regions. 

The road wound up a 
gentle slope from a mount- 
ain-environed area of 

cultivated fields where 
Persian peasants 

were busy gather- 

ing their harvests. 

As I wheeled 

slowly up I en- 

countered a peas- 
ant with a bullock 
load of cucumbers, 
which he was tak- 
ing down to the vil- 
lage. He was pretty 
badly scared at find- 
ing himself face to 
face with such a non- 
descript and dangerous- 
looking object as a helmeted 
wheelman, and when I halted 
him with inquiries as toe the 
nature of his wares he turned pale and 
became almost speechless with fright. 
When, however, I relieved him of but 
one solitary cucumber, and paid him 
more than he would have obtained from 
the villagers, he became stuvefied with 
astonishment ; when he continued on 
his way he hardly knew whether he was 
on his head or his feet. 

A couple of miles up the ascent i 
found my horsemen-pursuers hobnob- 
ing with some Persian caravan men 
and patiently awaiting my appearance, 
having learned from the Persians that I 
had not yet gone past. Mingled with 
the keen disappointment of having 
overtaken them so quickly, was the 
pleasure of witnessing the Persians’ 
camels regaling themselves on a patch 
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OLDER WHEELS THAN MINE, 


of juicy thistles of most luxuriant 
growth. The avidity with which they 
attacked the great prickly vegetation, 
and the expression of satisfaction, 
which characterized their looks, while 


munching a giant thistle stalk that pro- 
truded two feet out of their mouths, 
were simply indescribable. 


THE 


A few minutes later found me trund- 
ling up a long acclivity leading to the 
summit of a low mountain ridge. Ar- 
riving at the summit I stood at last on 
the boundary line of the dominions of 
the Sultan and the Shah and on the 
threshold of the scene of poor Lenz's 
fateful end. 
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YALE TEAM, 1895. 


1. Jerrems. 2. L. Hinkey. 


3-_De Witt. 
7. Thorne, Captain. 


8. Chadwick. 


4. W. R. Cross. 5. 
g. Fincke. 10. 


6. H. Cross. 
11. Rodgers. 


Murphy. 
Bass. 


FOOTBALL. 


REVIEW OF THE SBASON OF 


1695. 


By Walter Camp. 


UCH a season of sustained interest 
has seldom been seen in football 
as that of 1895. The earliest sen- 
sation was the realization that 

there would actually beno “ Springfield 
match,” as the game between Harvard 
and Yale has come to be called. The 
public generally had believed all through 
the spring and summer that the differ- 
ences engendered by the discussion in 
public print of the results of the last 
game between these two would be 
speedily dissipated when the real sea- 
son was at hand and “ paper football” 
should give place to the real article. 
Hence the general surprise when nego- 
tiations planned by prominent gradu- 
ates of both institutions resulted in final 
failure when brought to the actual 
powers for consummation. The next 
event was one which might perhaps 


have been discounted, owing to the 
tailure of a Yale-Harvard game, had it 
not been for so many former disappoint- 
ments in Harvard—Princeton attempts 
to renew their old relations. But this 
time the affair really came to a head, 
and for the first time in six years a 
Harvard—Princeton game was_ sched- 
uled. These were the sensations in 
preliminaries. The games themselves 
furnished no less a succession of unex- 
pected results. The unusual strength 
of athletic club teams and the way in 
which they met and held their own with 
the college elevens of the very first 
ank, while in the early part of the fall 
surprising, became an expected and 
admitted fact before the season closed. 
Several reversals of form in the cases of 
prominent teams made predictions de- 
cidedly uncertain, and the defeat of 
























































Photo by Pach Bros., New York. HARVARD TEAM, 18095. 


1, Wrightington. 2. Moulton. 3. Hayes. 4. Borden. 5. Hennan. 6, Hallowell. 7. A. Brewer, Captain. 
8 Rice. 9. Stevenson. 10, Cabot. 11. Jaffray. 12. G. Newell. 13. Fenne 14. F. Shaw. 
15. Gonterman. 16. Haughton. 17. Hoague. 18. Sargent. 19. Gierasc . Donald. 


zt. Doucette. 22 C. Brewer. 23. Fairchild. 24. Hamlin. 25. Beale. 


Photo by Pach Bros., New York. PRINCETON TEAM, 1895. 


1. Tyler. 2. Kelley. _ 3. Armstrong. 4. Rhodes, 5. McMaster, Trainer. 6. Wentz. 7. Gailey. 
& Bannard. 9. Lea, Captain. 10, Hearne, 11, Cochran. 12. Thompson, 13. Ayers, 
14. Suter, 15. Church, 16. Riggs. 17. Rosengarten. 18. Poe. 





Photo by Gilbert & Bacon, Philadelphia. PENNSYLVANIA TEAM. 1805. 
1. John H. Mi » . Farran. 3. W.C. Lehman, Manager. 4. Wylie Woodruff. 5. Edward Blair. 
6. Byron Dickson. 7. Harry Off. 8. George Brook. 9. Samuel Boyle. 10. Car) Williams, Captain. 
11, Chas. Wharton. 12, Otto Wagenhurst. 13. Charles Gilbert. 14. Alfred Bull. 


Photo by McGillivray, Ithaca. CORNELL TEAM, 1805. 
1. Starbuck. 2. Richie. 3. Davis. 4. Young. 5. Sanford. 6. Cook. 7. Lueder. 8 ———— _ 9. Johnson. 
11. Goodenow. 12. Beacham. 13. Carrier. 14. Saussy. 15. Wyckoff. 16, Kline. 17. Fennell. 


19. Tracy. 20. Mordock. 21. ———— 22. Dalzell. 23. Miles. 24. Cool, 25. Rogers. 
kson. 27 Hal Sweetland. 29. McKeever. 30. Schoch. 31. Taussig. 32. Roe. 
33. § man. 34. Fitch. 35. Walters. 36. Bassford. 
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Harvard by Princeton lent a final and 
intense interest to the Yale—Princeton 
game, coming as it did in the nature of 
a fitting climax to an extremely exciting 
season. 

Taking up the events of the season in 
their proper sequence the first point 
that should be noted was the divergence 
in rules caused by the separation of 
Harvard and Yale. Only a few words 
are necessary upon this question as, fort- 
unately, the result of it all has been 
a general agreement upon rules once 
more and a code that will probably 
govern every match played during the 
season of 1896. There were practically 
three codes in operation during 1895. 
These were the Yale—Princeton, the 
Harvard—Pennsylvania—Cornell, and the 
old rules of 1894. There were many 
teams which did not trouble themselves 
with the alterations made by either of 
the two prominent parties but stuck to 
the rules as they had been laid down the 
previous year. Then there were off- 
shoots of the two main sets of rules, 
which grew up in peculiar ways. Most 
prominent of these was the Harvard- 
Princeton compromise set made neces- 
sary by the match between these two 
universities. Then there were certain 
agreements altering slightly the rules 
for the Harvard—Pennsylvania match 
from the original code adopted by these 
universities. But the most exasperat- 
ing part of this multiplicity of rules lay 
in the agreements necessitated in the 
less important matches. Games where 
the result was of special interest to one of 
the contending parties but not to the 
other, as in the case of what was known 
as “practice matches ” of the big teams 
with those of lesser light, were the 
ones wherein the trouble became great- 
est because the reaching of an agree- 
ment was left until the last moment 
and then each contended for “its rights.” 
Some results were probably materially 
affected by the nature of these hasty 
arrangements, for there is no question 
but that a team practiced under one set 
of rules cannot be at its best under 
another set, or even under a compro- 
mise ; and, unless considerable reflection 
is spent upon the matter, the compro- 
mise is usually decidedly in favor of one 
or theother party to it. Apart, however, 
from the fact that the very existence of 
more than one set of rules gave rise to 
bickering previous to a match, there 


was no great amount of fault-finding 
with either of the leading codes, and 
when the rules for the Harvard—Prince- 
ton match were so easily arranged, it 
was generally admitted that all would 
come together in uniformity before 
another year had passed. The football 
element has never been a quarrelsome 
one upon rules, and no one desired to 
perpetuate the first split that had ever 
occurred since Rugby was introduced. 

Summer practice had been given up 
entirely by Yale and but moderately in- 
dulged in by the other crack teams with 
the exception of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who had taken pretty steady 
work for a few weeks at Grimsby Park 
on theedge of Lake Ontario. The Har- 
vard team went to work the middle of 
September as did also Princeton. Yale 
started in a few days later, but by Satur- 
day, the 21st of the month, all the teams 
had begun practice. As to what the 
prospects then were for each of these 
teams some comments will give an idea. 
At Yale the first few days of work 
brought out the fact that Captain 
Thorne had but one man beside him- 
self of the regulars of the previous sea- 
son, and that one was Murphy. Seldom 
has there been such a sweeping out of 
the old men, and among them were such 
standbys as Stillman, Hickok, McCrea, 
Greenway, Hinkey, Adee, and Butter- 
worth, all men who had made names for 
themselves on the gridiron. Harvard 
had lost in her turn, Mackie, Waters, 
Emmons, and Wrenn, none of whom 
could be easily replaced. Princeton too 
had suffered in the loss of Morse, 
Trenchard, Brown and Holly. Penn- 
sylvania missed Knipe and Osgood, two 
men of wonderful strength, from her 
back line. 

There were few sensational games in 
September. That month ended, as it 
usually does, with but little known of 
the new material at the various univer- 
sities. Harvard played Dartmouth on 
the 28th, and was able to make but 4 
points, which was rather significant,even 
at that early day, of the strength of the 
Dartmouth team. On the same date 
Yale made but 8 points against Trin- 
ity. The University of Pennsylvania 
swamped Swarthmore on the 3oth with 
a score of 40 to o. 

October, however, began to make the 
real merits of the teams more apparent, 
and indicated that some of the lesser 
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lights of former years were pushing 
rapidly to the front. By the middle of 
the month Brown had held Yale down 
to 4 points, and on the rgth scored 6 
against Harvard. Dartmouth had found 
in Bowdoin arival who, on the 5th of the 
month, played her a tie game at 10 to ro. 
Princeton had tested the strength of 
Lafayette, and had been unable to make 
more than 14 points on the 12th. On the 
19th Lafayette had defeated Cornell by 6 
pointstoo. But perhaps the most prom- 
inent indication of what was to follow 
was the record of West Point against 
Harvard on the 12th, when Harvard 
was able to make but 4 points and was 
closely held throughout the match. 
Lehigh had kept Princeton down to 
16 points on the roth. Of all the big 
universities the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was the only one who had kept 
up the usual record of high scores 
against the smaller teams. Her light- 
est score had been against the Crescent 
Athletic Club on October gth, but even 
then the university made 32 points. 


Princeton Seminary had scored upon 
Princeton in a match on the 16th, which 
resulted in Princeton ro and Princeton 
Seminary 4. 


The second half of the month added 
still more to the indications of the gen- 
eral development of the game and the 
increase in knowledge of athletic clubs 
and college teams, which had hitherto 
been contented with decidedly second- 
ary rank. Up to the first of November 
the University of Pennsylvania was the 
only one of the cracks who had not 
been scored upon. Crescent had held 
Yale down to 8 points, and forced them 
to make a safety. The University of 
Pennsylvania had evidently, however, 
been overdoing things, and on the last 
day of October was able to defeat 
Brown by but 12 points too. Further- 
more she was scored upon in all her 
important games in November, begin- 
ning with November rst, University 
of Pennsylvania, 12; Chicago Athletic 
Club, 4. November 4th, University of 
Pennsylvania, 35; State College, 4. 
November 23d, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 17; Harvard, 14. November 
28th, University of Pennsylvania, 46 ; 
Cornell, 2. It was only in this last game 
that she showed anything like her form 
of October. 

Meantime, passing over the Harvard- 
Princeton match, which is treated later 
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in these pages, there were several inter- 
esting contests of the big teams, among 
which was a game between University 
of Michigan and Harvard on November 
gth, resulting in a hardly won victory for 
Harvard, by a score of 4 too. The 
Boston Athletic Club played Harvard 
a tie game on the 14th, and had aiready 
played a tie game, o to o, with Yale. 
Yale and Brown had a tie game at 6 to 
6. Princeton and Cornell played a game 
on November gth at New York, in which 
neither side scored until the last few 
minutes, when with so small a space of 
time remaining that it might be counted 
in seconds rather than minutes, Prince- 
ton managed to get over the goal line 
for a touch-down and won by 6 to o. 
Lafayette defeated her old rival, Lehigh, 
22 to 12, and 14to6. Lehigh and An- 
napolis had a close game on the 16th, 
and Lehigh won by 6 to 4. Orange 
Athletic Club played two remarkable 
matches with Yale, in the former of 
which the Athletic Club scored 12 points 
and the collegians 24, but were later de- 
feated by ascore of 26 to o. The Carlisle 
Indian School developed into a clever 
team, holding Yale down to 18 points. 
West Point made 8 points against Yale 
on November 2d, the collegians making 
28. The West Point team played their 
final match with Brown on the 23d, and 
defeated them 26 to o. Upon the whole, 
the development of West Point was the 
most remarkable shown by any of the 
teams, when all the conditions are taken 
into consideration. 

The interesting matches of the Middle 
West teams were the Chicago Athletic 
Association, who scored 4 points against 
Pennsylvania’s 12, and a final game be- 
tween Chicago Athletic Association and 
Boston Athletic Association, resulting 
in a tie on November 2oth, 4 to 4. Lake 
Forest was defeated by Northwestern 
24 to o, and by the University of Illinois 
38 to o. Chicago, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Beloit also defeated her. Missouri State 
University defeated Purdue, October 
rgth, 16 to 6, and later defeated North- 
western University, 22 to 18. University 
of Minnesota was defeated by Purdue, 
18 to 4, but Northwestern defeated Pur- 
due, 26 to6. Purdue defeated University 
of Illinois, 6 to 2. University of Kansas 
and Missouri had a match on the 28th 
of November, Missouri winning by 1o 
to 6. University of Wisconsin played a 
tie game, 10 to 10, with the University 
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of Illinois, and Chicago University de- 
feated Wisconsin, 22 to 12. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota also defeated Wiscon- 
sin, 14 to Io. 

In the Far West, Butte played almost 
entirely through the year, playing 
matches on January 4th and April 14th. 
The Denver Athletic Club put up a 
good game and defeated Butte, 12 to 6. 
Butte defeated the Olympics in San 
Francisco, 24 to o and 12 to 6, but were 
beaten by the Reliance Club of Oakland, 
8 to6and1oto 4. Butte also defeated 
the Portland University and the Seattle 
Athletic Club. College football on the 
Pacific Coast was well kept up by Stan- 
ford and the University of California, 
whose annual match, resulting in a tie, 
6 to 6, while played on a wet field and 
in the rain, attracted the usual large 
audience, and the play showed a steady 
improvement both in men and methods. 

Southern football was well repre- 
sented, but none of the teams there had 
matches with the Northern and Western 
sections to the extent of giving any line 
on the quality of the play. 

The first game of prime importance 
during the season was the Princeton- 
Harvard match, which took place on 
November 3d. This game was a sen- 
sational one from start to finish, as in 
fact were many of the games during 
the season of 1895. Primarily every- 
one was delighted to have Harvard and 
Princeton meet on the gridiron once 
more, and, had the weather been pro- 
pitious, a magnificent audience would 
have been present. As it was, there 
‘vere over eight thousand people who 
sat out during a wet day, nor were the 
brave ones confined to the sterner sex 
alone. Many came from Philadelphia 
and from Boston, as well as from New 
York, to witness the reuniting of these 
two universities after six years of sep- 
aration. 

The contest was begun at half-past 
two when Captain Brewer chose the 
wind and the north goal, and Captain 
Lea, of Princeton, came forward to 
make the. kick-off. He sent the ball 
well over Harvard’s goal line, and 
Brewer’s return landed it in Baird’s 
arms at the center of the field of play. 
From this time on the game was one 
full of incident, and especially interest- 
ing to players from the fact that the 
ball was repeatedly kicked, Harvard 
using some interesting developments of 


end runs, while Princeton smashed the 
tackle and the center. Brewer’s kick- 
ing in the first half was gvod, and 
with the help of an occasional good 
run Harvard crowded the ball down 
until she had it on the very edge of 
Princeton’s goal. With every one, even 
Princeton’s adherents,expecting a touch- 
down for Harvard the next moment, 
there came a disastrous fumble, and 
Suter, breaking through, seized the 
ball, and was eight yards on his way 
toward Harvard’s goal before the crim- 
son players realized what had happened. 
Then came one of those brave attempts 
to retrieve a disaster which stir the 
blood of even the most phlegmatic of 
the spectators. C. Brewer had started 
after Suter. Seven yards behind a fast 
runner who has less than a hundred to 
go is a big handicap, but Suter had the 
ball, and Brewer knew that in ten 
seconds there would be a touch-down 
for Princeton if he did not overtake 
the flying quarter. On they went over 
the white yard-lines, every one in the 
audience holding his breath. The other 
twenty men were iorgotten, and the 
whole drama was centered in these two 
actors. Before the middle of the field 
was reached Brewer had begun to cut 
down Suter’s lead. Suter looked around 
once, and that did not add to his 
chances. Fifteen yards in front of 
Harvard’s goal Brewer was gathering 
himself for his jump, and in another 
three yards he shot forward and brought 
man and ball to the ground. Then the 
grand stand went wild—Harvard with 
rejoicing at Brewer’s saving the touch- 
down, and Princeton at the sudden 
transfer of the danger from their goal 
to Harvard’s. In spite of the fact that 
it looked as though Princeton with such 


‘a gain would easily crowd the ball over, 


Harvard made a stand, and finally 
secured the ball eight yards out. The 
team tried to advance it, but in vain, 
and Brewer punted it out to Baird at 
the forty-five-yard line. Then ensued 
another contest of running and kicking, 
in which Harvard had again begun to 
crowd the Princeton men down when 
time was called, just after Brewer's 
kick to Suter at Princeton’s fifteen-yard 
line. The general feeling in the audi- 
ence was that Harvard’s stock had gone 
up, and the progress of the ball would 
indicate that her play in the first half 
had been the more effective. Princeton’s 
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rush line, however, was showing a re- 
markable steadiness that to old play- 
ers promised to mean much in the 
second half when the real struggle must 
come. 

Harvard kicked off, sending the 
ball to Princeton’s thirty-vard line. 
Brewer punted in return, but sent the 
ball out of bounds. The ball very 
quickly, however, went to the Prince- 
ton men on Harvard’s off-side play. 
Then followed an exchange of punts 
between Fairchild and Baird, and 
Brewer was once more called upon to 
punt. Princeton, however, broke through 
on him and blocked his kick, and the 
ball belonged to the orange and black 
on Harvard’s twenty-five-yard line. 
Here Princeton was held up, and Har- 
vard recovered the ball on her twenty- 
yard line. Brewer and Wrightington, 
however, failed to advance, and the 
Princeton line smothered Brewer in 
another moment two yards in front 
of Harvard’s goal. The ball was 
Princeton’s, and they immediately 
crowded Rosengarten through the cen- 
ter for the first touch-down, making 
the score Princeton 4, and Harvard o. 
Suter was unable to convert the toutch- 
down. Brewer kicked off, sending the 
ball out of bounds, but on his second 
trial landed it in Suter’s hands at 
Princeton’s twenty - five - yard line. 
Princeton failed to make the neces- 
sary gain, Cabot going through and 
blocking Baird’s punt; and Frank Shaw, 
gathering up the ball on the five-yard 
line, went across within three minutes 
after Princeton’s touch-down, and 
evened the score. This was, however, 
Harvard’s last brace, for the Princeton 
line grew steadily stronger and crowded 
the Harvard backs more rapidly and 
more closely every moment. In another 
fifteen minutes Princeton had a second 
touch-down, Suter again failing to kick 
the goal, making the score Princeton 
8 and Harvard 4. This lent added 
strength to Princeton, and deepened 
the gloom of discouragement among 
the Harvard players, and before the 
call of time Princeton had _ scored 
still another touch-down, leaving the 
final score 12 to 4. The result 
was unexpected. Princeton’s team had 
not been considered equal to the task, 
and while Harvard was known to be 
in doubtful shape, it was generally con- 
ceded that they would win. 
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The game as a whole was of course 
more or less injured by the condition of 
the weather; the ground was slippery 
and the ball was quite greasy. Taking 
these conditions into consideration, the 
kicking during the first half was excep- 
tionally good. There was, it is true, 
some fumbling and a slowness of exe- 
cution of the plays for which the damp- 
ness of the ground and ball were re- 
sponsible. The most serious fumble 
was that of Harvard when under Prince- 
ton’s goal in the first half in a fair way, 
perhaps, to secure a touch-down which 
might have altered the further devel- 
opment of the play materially. 

It is worth while to comment upon 
one feature of the game and in a meas- 
ure to explain it. An unusual num- 
ber of men left the field, although 
the play could not be characterized as 
rough. Both the captains were at the 
side lines before the end of the game, 
and nearly all the first-class substitutes 
of both teams had achance. This was 


in the main due to the exhausting char- 
acter of the game on the slippery 
ground, for the injuries, with the ex- 
ception of that of Lea, turned out far 
In fact, it probably would 


from serious. 
not be an untrue statement to say that 
the spectators, owing to the cold, driz- 
zling rain, suffered more than the 
players. 

Harvard left the ficld defeated and 
disgusted—disgusted at the inexplicable 
way in which, after having certainly put 
up as strong a game as Princeton in the 
first half, they had been out-played in 
the second half The comments which 
followed upon the game were even more 
exasperating to them, for that charge 
which every man, and especially the 
athlete, resents, that of quitting, was 
made against them repeatedly. The 
coaches and the teams certainly felt it, 
and it probably had something to do 
with their better performance later in 
the season, which we shall comment 
upon before finishing this article. 

The Princeton—Harvard comparison 
having been settled conclusively, specu- 
lation began upon the Yale—Princeton 
game, which at once became the big 
match of the year. There is no doubt 
but that the Yale men, who watched the 
Princeton-—Harvard game, came home 
with the impression that Princeton 
would be hard to beat. Princeton 
has always put up a strong game when 
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it has had a good rush line, and a 
correspondingly weak game when its 
rush line has been shaky, no matter 
what the superiority of the men behind 
it may have been. For this reason 
there was even more anxiety at Yale, 
and a feeling that there was plenty of 
work cut out to match the game that 
Princeton had already shown. Both 
teams played matches in November, 
which shook the confidence of their sup- 
porters. Princeton had a difficult task 
to defeat Cornell, getting over her line, 
but once during the entire game ; while 
Yale was held toa tie game by Brown 
quite late in the season, and at a time 
when it was generally understood that 
the Yale eleven would be sent for all it 
was worth for a “trying-out” process. 
For all this, there was a feeling in the 
air that when the two teams should 
come together on the 23d, we should see 
one of the contests that make the foot- 
ball gridiron memorable, and there was 
no disappointment about this. The 
game was spectacular from the very 
commencement. Of the two teams of 
twenty-two men, fourteen men towered 
over six feet in height and eleven of 
them were over six feet one. As they 
came out upon the field and that wild 
roar of applause went up, it was hard 
not to feel more than the usual thrill of 
contest. Of the two teams, Yale was 
practically the untried. <A big football 
match makes the team veterans in a 
double sense. It not only enables their 
coaches to see and patch up their weak 
points, but it also lends a wonderful 
amount of confidence to the players for 
their future games. For this reason 
there was more than a feeling that 
Princeton would play the steadier game. 
To off-set this, it was generally accepted 
that the men behind the Yale line were 
not only more experienced, but of 
better caliber than those behind the 
Princeton line. 

When the captains Lea and Thorne 
tossed up for the choice at a little after 
two o’clock there was no one who could 
predict with any sense of security what 
the result of the match would be. At 
quarter past two Captain Lea kicked off, 
and the great silence that hung over the 
field after the ball was placed broke and 
the match was on. DeWitt caught 
Lea’s kick-off and returned it to Baird 
in the center of the field. Then the 
running began. Rosengarten was sent 


but made only a yard. On the next line- 
up, however, he got five, and the Prince- 
ton element in the crowd arose with ex- 
ultant shouts. Two yards more this 
same young man took out of Yale’s ter- 
ritory, but on the next play the ball was 
fumbled, and Yale secured it. A series 
of runs by Jerrems and Thorne crowded 
the ball back to the center of the field. 
Then began the kicking, Thorne send- 
ing the ball to Princeton’s ten-yard line. 
From this time on the play was fast and 
furious, both teams interspersing their 
runs with kicks and putting up a game 
of the highest tactical skill. After 
twenty minutes of play a fumble by 
Rosengarten gave Bass, the Yale end, a 
chance to drop on the ball, which he 
did, and, strange to say, at the call of 
Murphy, the Yale tackle, was able to 
stagger to his feet and get started down 
the field before the Princeton men 
reached him. Murphy went with him 
but was not needed, for Bass distanced 
him and secured a touch-down which 
Thorne easily converted into a goal. 
This gave Yale additional confidence, 
and before the end of the half they had 
crowded Princeton down into their own 
goal again, where Baird’s punt was 
blocked by Thorne and Yale took the 
ball on Princeton’s fifteen-yard line. 
Here aclever double landed Thorne for 
another touch-down which he again con- 
verted into a goal, thus making the score 
12 too in favor of Yale. A few min- 
utes later, time was called for the first 
half. 

The second half began with an ex- 
change of punts, and when the two 
teams settled down to try the running 
game it was easy to see that both had 
been instructed that the play would be 
of the severest kind and neither side 
must let up. When the two teams, 
therefore, came together the play was 
at the highest tension. Kelley of Prince- 
ton together with Rosengarten kept up 
some good smashing of Yale’s line, and 
the pressure was well put on until they 
had crowded the ball down to Yale’s 
thirty-yard line. Here several plays of 
the cumulative mass nature with Kelley 
and Rosengarten alternating brought 
the ball down to Yale’s ten-yard line, 
but there Yale braced and Princeton 
lost the ball on downs, Thorne at once 
punting the ball out of danger. Prince- 
ton tried once more to carry it down, but 
it soon went te Yale again and Thorne 
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kicked out almost to the center of the 
field. Princeton lostthe ball once more 
on downs, and Thorne put in another 
punt which put the ball inside Prince- 
ton’s fifty-yard line, where Suter fum- 
bled it. Jerrems then kicked across 
Princeton’s line. Princeton, after the 
touch-back, brought the ball out to the 
twenty-five yard line, and Baird kicked 
to Thorne, who received the ball on 
Yale’s fifty-yard line. A long run by the 
Yale captain was quickly followed by a 
second touch-down. In lining up again 
Princeton seemed to have been rendered 
desperate by the growing defeat, and 
with a determination and pluck unex- 
celled they gathered themselves for a 
final effort. Within six minutes they 
had brought the ball to Yale’s eight- 
yard line. Bannard carried it to within 
two yards, and on the next play Baird 
was lifted over and Suter kicked the 
goal, making the score 16 to 6. The 
Yale spectators in their delight at hav- 
ing what appeared a sure victory did 
not mind this scoring by Princeton and 
there was very little diminution in their 
self-contented air; but events were 


coming too rapidly in this spectacular 
game for any calm enjoyment of this 


nature Within a very few moments, 
after some exchange of punts, Tyler of 
Princeton broke through and blocked 
Jerrems’s kick. Church and Thomp- 
son of Princeton came through at 
the same moment, and before Yale 
could recover, Church had _ kicked 
the ball along the ground, and as 
it went over the Yale line he and 
Thompson together made a wild leap 
for it and Princeton had scored another 
touch-down. Suter failed to convert 
the try, or the score would have been 12 
to16. As it was, the score was 10 to 16, 
and Yale realized that in the eleven 
minutes left to play there was not only 
no certainty of victory but there was 
time for Princeton to tie them or even 
defeat them. They were, however, 
equal to the occasion, and Captain 
Thorne gathered them together for a 
final effort, and he himself made the 
sensational run of the day. The ball 
was on Princeton’s forty-five-yard line 
and on a fake kick Thorne made his 
start. He carried the ball literally 
through the entire Princeton eleven, 
and crossed the line for a touch-down. 
It was the most supreme effort of indi- 
vidual skill that has been seen on our 


fields for years, and certainly unequaled 
in point of dodging by any one that has 
ever been made since the introduction 
of the Rugby game in America. Jerrems 
punted out but Thorne failed to kick 
the goal, and the score remained at 20 to 
10. So ended one of the most spirited 
and best-played games of any season. 
The Pennsylvania—Harvard game nat- 
urally had lost much of its expected in- 
terest from the defeat of Harvard by 
Princeton earlier in the month, The 
question of supremacy, although it 
could not be settled conclusively, was, 
in the minds of most people, transferred 
to the match between Yale and Prince- 
ton. For all this, there was a much 
stronger under-current of attention set- 
ting toward the Cambridge match than 
people outside of the inner. circles be- 
lieved. In the first place some very 
severe work had been done with the 
Harvard team, and the coaches and 
team itself had determined to make a 
test of this game and show the doubters 
that the Harvard eleven were not 
“quitters” and that they could put up 
a good game of football. The result 
justified this belief, for, although Har- 
vard was defeated, the score was so 
close that the mere conversion of two 
of the touch-downs into goals would 
have reversed the result. It is probable 
that the Pennsylvania team were the 
stronger team, and from their record 
through the year deserved to win this 
match. But they did not play up to 
their reputation, and Harvard, on the 
other hand, redeemed themselves, so 
that the match itself was close and full 
of interest. Harvard’s offensive game 
had been greatly improved, and in the 
face of an adverse score they carried 
the ball steadily from their own twenty- 
five-yard line over Pennsylvania’s goal 
line for their first touch-down. Brooke's 
kicking repeatedly lifted the University 
of Pennsylvania out of difficult positions, 
and had it not been for the real knowl- 
edge that the Pennsylvania team must 
have possessed, that they could play 
football, there were times when the on- 
slaught of the Harvard eleven would 
have proved irresistible. Several 
changes had been made in the Har- 
vard team after the Princeton game, 
and the work of the eleven was far 
ahead of what they had done at Prince- 
ton. Their condition also seemed better 
than that of the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania, who had evidently reached the 
high point of their training previous to 
this match and who did not regain their 
condition until the strain of the season 
was practically over, when they de- 
feated Cornell overwhelmingly. 

The development of play shown dur- 
ing the season of 1895 was in two direc- 
tions. First, and most important, there 
was afar better knowledge exhibited of 
the possibilities of the kicking game 
when well molded in with running tac- 
tics. This was indicated along the line 
of concealing, in a measure, what the 
play was to be. Not many years ago 
the regulation play, especially among 
small teams, was invariably to attempt 
the running game until forced on a 
third down to kick. Some teams, it is 
true, even went farther than this and 
never kicked at all, But that was be- 
cause they had made up their minds 
that they had no man sufficiently com- 
petent to rely upon for apunt. They 
believed, as did the rest, that, after 
three attempts to advance, a kick was 
the proper play if anybody on the eleven 
could kick. The larger teams, the last 
few years, have shown a strong inclina- 
tion to take more advantage of the 
kicking possibilities, but not until last 
year was there a great deal of real 
progress made by teams in general 
toward keeping their opponents in the 
dark and springing, as it were, a kick 
upon them occasionally, thus prohibiting 
a “cut and dried” formation against 
distinctively a running game with 
changes when the kick was expected. 
In this province came the development 
of the quarter-back kick, and last year 
the addition of a kick by the full-back 
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who received the ball directly from the 
snap-back without the intermediation of 
the quarter. Then, too, upon some 
teams this design was made even more 
effective by arranging two possible 
kickers, so that the opponents, even 
though they suspected a kick, could not 
tell which man would make it. Super- 
added to this was the play of the recipi- 
ent of the ball starting out as if for an 
end run, and, after a few steps, kicking 
while on the run. All this indicates a 
decided advance, and that, too, in a 
direction that should be hailed with joy 
by all lovers of the sport. 

The development in the running 
game took place in the practical aban- 
donment of heavy momentum plays for 
the more rapidly executed short mass 
work, and in some instances with the 
addition of secondary formations, and 
passing of the ball for a new outlet. 

Individual running showed the effect 
of a negative encouragement it had re- 
ceived in the suppression of momentum 
plays. Some of the individual runners 
of 1895, as notably Thorne, of the Yale 
team, are products of the better side of 
the play, and while we may not expect 
to see some of the players of 1895 sur- 
passed in this respect, it is fair to hope 
that there will be more individually 
brilliant runners come forward in the 
future of the game. With the present 
advantage of mass plays, however, it 
is not likely that individual running will 
receive the amount of attention deserved 
until it is made more valuable. In a 
later article we shall touch upon the 
prospects of the season of 1896 and the 
probable development of both the kick- 
ing and the running game. 
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A DAY ON THE UPLANDS. 


By Bd. W. Sandys. 


LL night long 
the round 
thing squat- 
ted near the 
pillow, jeal- 
ously watch- 
ing my meas- 
ure of rest. 
Its wan, sleep- 
less face 
never lost its 
hard - staring 
expres Sion ; 
its unfeeling 

hands touched and parted, touched 
and parted; its even pulse beat on, 
cold, remorseless; its brazen teeth 
mumbled my movements, eating, ever 
“ating —taking its own, no more, no 
less, till the last fraction of peace and 
rest had been devoured. The thing’s 
vigil was done. It swung its iron ham- 
mer in sudden, fierce insistence; it 


clamored, beat, quivered, shrieked for 
an instant fulfillment of my pledge to it. 
From the mists of sweetest dream my 


hand shot forth to crush the remorse- 
less creditor. It’s jangling tirade ceased 
with a spasmodic sob as long fingers 
clutched about it. Deep within a 
stifling fold of blankets its life ran out 
in a long, gasping gurr—ur—-urr-ur-1-r. 

I brought it forth, looked at it, and 
saw that it had truly done its part. Then 
I forgave it, for it had dragged me froma 
sweet dream-world to a sweeter reality. 

Through the broad open window 
creep lazy airs freighted with richest 
incense — the ripeness of apples, the 
strength of pines, the ful! sweetness of 
tuberoses. Away eastward, just over 
the dim gray forest-line, is the new sun, 
like a crystal globe full of good red wine 
foundering in a sea of tinted mist. 

No song of bird, no sound of living 
thing—the fatness of full-fed autumn 
sleeps well these windless mornings. 
Big drops fall from overladen leaves ; a 
pippin crashes to the ground, and a 
lightened twig straightens with an 
audible swish. The apple of discord 
does its work once more. A lazy bird 
stirs somewhere and twitters a feeble 
protest ; other birds answer in a half- 
hearted, indolent manner. There is no 
need for hurry—food is everywhere ; 


but, as they have been awakened, they 
might as well be up and doing. 

The one energetic thing presently 
appears. His coughing, sputtering 
salutation suits well his restless nature. 
From his portal below the eaves of an 
old root-house extends a long, fair 
course of fence-scantling. Like a puff 
of brick-red smoke, he swiftly rolls along 
his narrow highway—thence in flying 
bounds across the orchard, scorning the 
ground and leaving a trail of swaying 
branches behind him as he goes. His 
destination is the big pine. He will 
breakfast at that lofty inn. Five min- 
utes later his nimble paws will be sticky 
and his whiskers tangled with gum, for 
he dearly loves the long pine-cones. 

Now a clapping of wings and long- 
drawn throaty greetings tell that the 
pigeons are preparing to leave for near- 
lying stubbles. Chickens, fat almost to 
bursting, stalk among the trees seeking 
fresh-fallen fruit. Nimrod, too, must 
hasten, for his kettle should have sung 
its first notes moments ago. 

When the dogs received that extra 
snack late last night, they guessed that 
something was in the wind. The swing 
of the kitchen door brings them with a 
bounce to the ends of their chains. 
Look well at them, for they will play 
leading réles to-day. 

Jess bucks and capers, and rattles her 
light tether in eager feminine anticipa- 
tion. Even a lady born in the purple 
may be pardoned an occasional display 
of enthusiasm, and Jess voices her joy 
in a series of sharp, half-hysterical yelps. 
The black, white, and tan of her hand- 
some coat are laid on as evenly as though 
a skillful brush had touched her, but 
every hair on her thin body shines. Her 
high-domed, narrow head, pronounced 
stop, square muzzle, and mild eyes, sug- 
gest the Laverack ; but the strong feet 
and back, and the general sinewy, clean- 
cut look, tell where the cross of dashing 
Llewellyn has left its marks. What of 
her long, silken feather? The fowls of 
the air may line nests with it next 
spring. Every wire fence and thorny 
brush within three miles has atuft of it; 
burrs and her own white teeth know 
where some of it went—the comb took 
a share. These dogs have had many 
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days of gradual preparation ; they have 
been run lean on increased food. No 
fat, green duffers ever left those chains 
for the first day of the season ! 

As Jess is a lady, so Don is a gentle- 
man. She is the beauty, and as good as 
she looks, but Don is the better. Plain? 
Aye! but look you—handsome is that 
handsome does. She doesn’t dream it, 
but he could kill her in a week. 

Don is of the good old pointer type 
yet he has what may be termed some 
modern improvements. Just big enough 
to be squeezed into the heavy class, he 
has a measure of the bossy muscle, a hint 
of the dewlap, and the heavy, square 
head, which characterized the stanch 
English dogs of our grandfathers. His 
lemon head is an old mark and he has it 
to perfection, and inside of it is a won- 
derful set of brains. What that rat- 
tailed rascal does not know about bird- 
ways, would win no field-trial. At rest, 
he appears to be quite a heavy dog, to 

-critical eyes he is coarse. When ex- 
cited, and especially when at his proper 
work, he appears to lengthen and fine 
down till he is the model of a fast, 
strong animal. Many a setter and 
pointer, “ blue” and “native,” good and 
bad, has tackled him and the good ones 
have remembered the tourney. Some 
matched his fast, high-headed ranging 
and bull-dog courage for hours, but 
were content to back when the race ex- 
tended over days. Even mighty Mark 
the great roan king of the natives, 
looked askance at the lemon-headed 
devil after the third day—and whoso- 
ever got the length of Mark had no fear 
of any. 

Don knows right well what follows 
the appearance of thorn-raked leggins 
and grimy cords. He sits straight on 
end and shudders violently. His eyes 
are bulging, his ears cocked, his collar 
cuts deep into his throat, and from his 
broad, quivering nostrils comes a ceas- 
less, tremulous whistling, like the noise 
of arising cock. He misses no detail of 
the preparations, and when the gun ap- 
pears, his strong stern thumps the 
ground with unqualified approval. Yet 
he sets Jess a good example by prompt- 
ly bolting his two cubes of bread. 

Free of coilars, away they go, carrom- 
ing against each other as they turn the 
corner of the house. Over the gate 
they skim like birds, and as we follow 
the proper path we see impatient muz- 


zles thrust far between the palings. A 
mad race follows, Up the street, side by 
side, running in sheer joyousness they 
go, for they know they are entitled to 
a stretching spin before coming to heel. 
This broad pasture, soft with a mat 
of new fall grass, is their show-ground. 
Away they go again, tacking and cross- 
ing like racing yachts, covering the 
field at flying speed. A lark buzzes up 
and pitches again upon an ant-hill. Don 
makes a sham point, just for fun; and 
just for fun Jess rushes in and chases 
the lark to the boundary fence. There 
is no whistling, or bawling of foolish 
orders. The dogs are playing, and they 
thoroughly understand the game. They 
know, too, that a seldom produced some- 
thing that stingeth like an adder, lurks 
somewhere in the canvas coat. Its lash 
is stiff from long idleness, but it is there, 
as Jess seems to suddenly remember. 
At the water-hole they wait, wading 
about up to their bellies and biting at 
the water as though it were something 
edible. A big sycamore leaf sails slowly 
down, and Jess scatters water far and 
wide in crazy pursuit of what she pre- 
tends is a living thing. Don gravely 
feels about with his fore-paws on the 
bottom, as if he thought he had lost 
something there. He unexpectedly 
finds it—a hidden springy twig which 
tickles his flank and causes him to make 
an astonishing buck-jump. Then the 
pair race away in a final dash to rid 
themselves of water, for a stubble lies 
ahead and the business of the day is on. 
The stubble yields nothing to repay 
fast, careful quartering. Beyond it 
rolls a green sea of uncut corn, the 
rustling canes a yard above a man’s 
head. As we move down the narrow, 
shaded corridors, a crash of a yielding 
stalk, a snort to right or left, or a flash 
of white ahead, tells where the dogs are 
working. Before the corn spindles in 
the shadow of the boundary woods a 
sudden silence falls. We see the tip of 
a stiffened tail like a warning finger 
across the path. 
“Point! Look out—may be a rabbit, 
looks like a 7 
Flip-flap-flap! A thin, metallic, whis- 
tling sound trembles on the air, and a 
bullet-headed bird curves in bat-like 
flight above the corn-tassels. A rush of 
small shot clips the soft growth a yard 
to one side of where the bird had dis- 
appeared. 
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“Get him?” 

“ Dunno—wait a minute.” 

Rat-tat-tat !—a busy tail is whacking 
pendant corn-leaves. Silence—then a 
snuffling breath draws nearer and Don 
paces forward, bearing by a wing the 
first cock of the season. A seven-ounce 
beauty—prized none the less because 
he was invisible when the trigger was 
pulled. There is dried mud upon his 
long bill and up his broad forehead half- 
way to his great eyes. There must be 
a low-lying wet spot somewhere in the 
corn, Ah! hereit is. White spots, like 
scattered wads, show here and there, 
and a small depression has curious holes, 
as though one had forced a lead-pencil 
a dozen times into the damp mold. 

Look out! Flip-flap! The squib of 
the smokeless sounds dully from one 
side. Flip-flap—squinge—squinge ! 

“Get him ?” 

“ Dunno,” 

Again tails whack the leaves and 
noses snuffle loudly in close quest. A 
voice at length exclaims, “ Bully! - I’ve 
got a bruising old hen!” But cheering 


clucks fail to induce Don to retrieve a 
second bird, and a small, whispered 
“damn” floats upward from the corn, 


for the crack cover-shot had felt sure 
of his guess. 

However, ’twas not a bad beginning 
—but. Don knows that the next one 
grazed his stiffened back and stared 
with big eyes fairly into the gun barrels 
ere whirling overhead and vanishing in 
kindly cover. Jess knows that seven 
empty shells fell among the corn, that 
five fat cocks were flushed and but 
three were retrieved. 

The big woods are strangely silent. 
The soft “ link-up-link-em-up ” of a nut- 
hiding jay sounds from afar, but the 
late migrants and native small deer 
seem to have temporarily suspended 
operations. Jess and Don are off upon 
long tacks—no doubt their rapid strides 
over the painted leaves have given the 
tip that mischief is astir. A nut falls 
with a startling spat, and a shower of 
leaves and a swaying branch tell the 
story. No fur to-day, and yon fat gray 
rogue might well spare himself the 
effort of his leaping rush to sanctuary. 

Hark! a whisper of brazen sound— 
sweet bells jangled out of tune—rising, 
falling, sinking, swelling, nearer and 
nearer, till overhead glides a black tor- 
rent of winged life. The cluck and rasp 


of grackles, the “cheer” of red-wings, the 
hiss of cow-birds—thousands of throats’ 
are swelling the marvelous chorus. For 
many minutes the black torrent flows 
on unbroken—miles long, half a mile 
broad—shaking the air with wondrous 
storm of cries and countless wing-beats. 
How many hundred thousand ?—Quzen 
sabe! Robbers all—brothers, sisters, 
first-cousins all—to-night they will bend 
the walls of reeds by dark St. Clair. 

A fringe of maple saplings, an outer 
snarl of dog-roses, a stretch of weedy 
pasture, lie beyond the woods. Go softly 
and speak not at all, for on such a day 
the grouse may range far out, and his 
rushing flight affords scant time for the 
remedying of careless moves. Jess and 
Don know that grouse, cock, quail and 
rabbit are now among the possibilities. 
The flying, upheaded ranging has 
changed to a cautious trotting. Warily 
they traverse the cow-paths ; cat-like 
they steal toward an outlying clump of 
bushes, where big, ripe haws show. 
brightly red. 

What a picture! The setter, petrified 
when half through a crouching advance ; 
the pointer, upright, keen-nosed, posi- 
tive; the soft light striking fair upon 
glossy black and white and lemon, That 
foreground of blending tans and greens 
—whose hand could have better placed 
that one dead, gray branch, bearded 
with faded moss and spangled with sil- 
very lichen? How the fiery points of 
haws stand out among the bronze and 
green and velvet shadows of tangled 
leaves !—and see, against that patch of 
sober gray, one long frond of sumac 
smolders with dull fire, as old wine 
glows through its coat of lifeless dust. 
Beyond, the open level melts in silvery 
haze, and bordering woodlands roll 
away in mighty billows of God’s own 
coloring. Without the dogs, that scene 
were fair enough—with them, ’twill live 
till 

Boo-00-00-00m-r-r-r ! 
him, man!” 

What a noble fellow he was! The 
leaves whirled in a mazy dance as he 
burst forth, his strong wings viewless in 
roaring speed, his broad fan bravely 
spread, brown crest and ebon plumes 
pressed flat by parting air. How reck- 
lessly he smashed through the wall of 
maple saplings, scattering the yellow 
foliage like a feathered shell. The first 
charge whizzed a yard behind him; 


“Quick! take 
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“Get him?” 

“ Dunno—wait a minute.” 

Rat-tat-tat !—a busy tail is whacking 
pendant corn-leaves. Silence—then a 
snuffling breath draws nearer and Don 
paces forward, bearing by a wing the 
first cock of the season. A seven-ounce 
beauty—prized none the less because 
he was invisible when the trigger was 
pulled. There is dried mud upon his 
long bill and up his broad forehead half- 
way to his great eyes. There must be 
a low-lying wet spot somewhere in the 
corn. Ah! hereitis. White spots, like 
scattered wads, show here and there, 
and asmall depression has curious holes, 
as though one had forced a lead-pencil 
a dozen times into the damp mold. 

Look out! Flip-flap! The squib of 
the smokeless sounds dully from one 
side. Flip-flap—squinge—squinge ! 

“Get him?” 

“Dunno.” 

Again tails whack the leaves and 
noses snuffle loudly in close quest. A 
voice at length exclaims, “ Bully! I’ve 
got a bruising old hen!” But cheering 
clucks fail to induce Don to retrieve a 
second bird, and a small, whispered 
“damn” floats upward from the corn, 
for the crack cover-shot had felt sure 
of his guess. 

However, twas not a bad beginning 
—but. Don knows that the next one 
grazed his stiffened back and stared 
with big eyes fairly into the gun barrels 
ere whirling overhead and vanishing in 
kindly cover. Jess knows that seven 
empty shells fell among the corn, that 
five fat cocks were flushed and but 
three were retrieved. 

The big woods are strangely silent. 
The soft “link-up-link-em-up ” of a nut- 
hiding jay sounds from afar, but the 
late migrants and native small deer 
seem to have temporarily suspended 
operations. Jess and Don are off upon 
long tacks—no doubt their rapid strides 
over the painted leaves have given the 
tip that mischief is astir. A nut falls 
with a startling spat, and a shower of 
leaves and a swaying branch tell the 
story. No fur to-day, and yon fat gray 


rogue might well spare himself the 
effort of his leaping rush to sanctuary. 

Hark! a whisper of brazen sound— 
sweet bells jangled out of tune—rising, 
falling, sinking, swelling, nearer and 
nearer, till overhead glides a black tor- 
rent of winged life. 


The cluck and rasp 


of grackles, the “cheer” of red-wings, the 
hiss of cow-birds—thousands of throats. 
are swelling the marvelous chorus. For 
many minutes the black torrent flows 
on unbroken—miles long, half a mile 
broad—shaking the air with wondrous 
storm of cries and countless wing-beats. 
How many hundred thousand ?—Quzen 
sabe ! Robbers all—brothers, sisters, 
first-cousins all—to-night they will bend 
the walls of reeds by dark St. Clair. 

A fringe of maple saplings, an outer 
snarl of dog-roses, a’ stretch of weedy 
pasture, lie beyond the woods. Go softly 
and speak not at all, for on such a day 
the grouse may range far out, and his 
rushing flight affords scant time for the 
remedying of careless moves. Jess and 
Don know that ‘grouse, cock, quail and 
rabbit are now among the possibilities. 
The flying, upheaded ranging has 
changed to a cautious trotting. Warily 
they traverse the cow-paths ; cat-like 
they steal toward an outlying clump of 
bushes, where big, ripe haws show 
brightly red. 

What a picture! The setter, petrified 
when half through a crouching advance ; 
the pointer, upright, keen-nosed, posi- 
tive; the soft light striking fair upon 
glossy black and white and lemon. That | 
foreground of blending tans and greens 
—whose hand could have better placed 
that one dead, gray branch, bearded 
with faded moss and spangled with sil- 
very lichen? How the fiery points of 
haws stand out among the bronze and 
green and velvet shadows of tangled 
leaves !—and see, against that patch of 
sober gray, one long frond of sumac 
smolders with dull fire, as old wine 
glows through its coat of lifeless dust. 
Beyond, the open level melts in silvery 
haze, and bordering woodlands roll 
away in mighty billows of God’s own 
coloring. Without the dogs, that scene 
were fair enough—with them, ’twill live 
till 

Boo-00-00-00m-r-r-r ! 
him, man!” 

What a noble fellow he was! The 
leaves whirled in a mazy dance as he 
burst forth, his strong wings viewless in 
roaring speed, his broad fan bravely 
spread, brown crest and ebon plumes 
pressed flat by parting air. How reck- 
lessly he smashed through the wall of 
maple saplings, scattering the yellow 
foliage like a feathered shell. The first 
charge whizzed a yard behind him; 
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a puff of shattered down tells that the 
second did better, though still far back. 
A dull thump behind the maples proves 
that Don will not have far to seek. 

Look out! Jess crept behind that 
big clump three minutes ago and she 
has not shown at the farther side. Ha! 
Don can see her. The old scamp halts 
in his tracks, and though fifty yards 
away, his keen nose seems to catch the 
scent on the lazy air. Choose well your 
final stand ; the game is surely another 
grouse, and the big trees are scant dis- 
tance from his hiding place. If ever 
your hands moved swiftly, now is the 
time to duplicate the performance. 

Did ever bird fly so fast? The fine 
black crescent of the broad-spread tail 
was in view but an instant. No need 
to urge the dogs to useless search—the 
rough bole of this maple stopped every 
pellet within ten yards of the muzzle. 
No, he was not this side of it—his kind 
never are on the gun side of a tree! 
It is anold dodge, yet it has saved many 
a grouse. The apparently blind dart 
for shelter, is in reality marvelously well 
judged, and a bit of heavy growth is 
sure to be taken advantage of. Say 
“ d—— the tree”’ if you feel like it, but 
give the bird credit for knowing enough 
to dodge behind the shot-proof obstacle. 

What are they at now? Both have 
turned to re-examine that worn path, 
where the dry, black soil leads in a nar- 
row streak among the maples. Note 
the value of white in a dog’s coat—roan 
Mark, or liver-colored Bob, might have 
pointed unseen for half an hour in such 
cover. This is no grouse; we have 
worked too much about here for one of 
those shy fellows to be on bare leaves. 
Stand in the path and watch the tops of 
the maples. Dry as the ground is, an 
old cock might be here, turning over 
the mast, as boring is an impossibility. 

Mark! There he goes. How beauti- 
ful, yet quaint he looked as he trotted 
over the leaves to get from under that 
one flat branch. Did ever turkey-cock 
bear his big fan prouder than this 
fellow’s small tail was borne? Did ever 
pole-vaulter take off better than this 
chap rose after one quick touch of his 
long, sensitive bill? How fat and heavy 
he is and how perfect in plumage. 
Wrap him carefully in the lunch-paper ; 
he’s good eight ounces, and he shall be 
preserved. 

Two flushed—and one treed yonder? 
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Nonsense! They don’t tree—but let’s 
see what the other was. Oho! a rounded- 
headed wee fellow, and treed sure 
enough! He, too, haunts these thickets, 
and, going through the cover, sometimes 
moves like a cock. Those brilliant 
yellow eyes shall shine again in glass. 
Step off about forty yards and knock 
him over. It isa pity to stop his mous- 
ing, but an Acadian owl is wanted for a 
certain collection. 

This waste of stubble looks promising. 
The rivulets of rag-weed wandering 
through the low spots all lead back to 
the mat of cat-briers where the few 
small stumps warned off the plow last 
fall. Pleasant runways are these weedy 
streaks, and small folk use them con- 
stantly. That zig-zagging black shadow 
silently darting from under your boot, 
was a short-tailed field-mouse. Here is 
his small well-worn path, and here is his 
wee cave. Reynard may dig him out 
some night, Don and Jess are above 
such methods. Do you see that large, 
rounded clod almost hidden by the 
weeds? Look closer at it—near one 
end is a point of light—the liquid gleam 
of asoft, dark eye. Yes, it’s a cotton- 
tail—but why shoot it? Let it be. Any 
novice could pot it in its form, while to 
start it and knock it over would be al- 
most as easy. No fur, while these dogs 
are out—they are ready enough to 
notice rabbit without being encouraged 
to do so, 

Here, where the sod borders the 
boundary furrow, is welcome sign. 
Those pellets, round as buckshot, bear 
the brand of the cotton-tail—which is 
not wanted. But here is other sign. 
These specks of grayish white tell a 
story, and here are five small depres- 
sions worn into the dusty soil. Yonder, 
under the short briers, is a small ring 
of whitish droppings, and here is a 
single feather. Not much of a feather, 
’tis true, but it tells of “squeakers.” 
No full-grown quail sports such a 
feather. Its undecided grayish-drab 
and yellowish marks, its substance, its 
very appearance, are juvenile. Prob- 
ably a second brood haunts this field, 
and if birds flush with a “chickerick- 
chick-chick ” they shall depart in peace. 

Look there! How far he caught it. 


He had made three short tacks before. 
No footscent, no pottering—he stopped 

Here comes 
Right well she 


in the middle of a stride. 
the lady. How's that ? 
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knows that the old fellow makes no 
mistakes, She is fifty yards away; she 
gets no trace of it in this breeze, yet 
she knows that he is right. 

The impressive pause, the tense 
strain; the momentary pattering of 
wee feet upon dry leaves ; the glimpse 
of trim, moving bodies; the musical 
whisper — tuck-aloi-tuck-a-loi-loi — the 
explosion of hollow thunder and whiz- 
zing rush of feathered missiles—was it 
not grand? These things are what 
make the quail the best game bird of 
all the feathered world. 

Five dive into the tangled grass and 
lie till searching noses point straight 
down. One, two, three, four rise from 
the boot and fall at twenty-five yards 
or so. Don points, then puts a too- 
ready paw upon the fifth. His teeth 
click a half inch behind the bobtail as 
the terrified bird roars up and away for 
cover. That is, perhaps, the longest 
shot you will make to-day—that bird 
falls good forty-five yards away. 

They pitched here, but where are 
they? Burr-r-r! Jess stepped on that 
one! The cleansing rush through the 
cool air; the dive into the grass with- 
out a landing run; the closely com- 
pressed feathers, flattened by fright— 
these things explain the apparently 
mysterious withholding of scent. No 
use pottering about—ten birds are hid- 
den in that patch of grass. Come off 
here for fifty yards, and sit down and 
have a bite and a pipe. Now a whistle 
may move them. Hark! Whoi-l-kee, 
whoi-l-kee, whoi-l-kee—those are young 
birds. Ca-loi! How it rings out from 
the thicket! That’s the old hen, and 
she’s running this way. Steady dogs! 
Lots of scent now, they have—burr-r-r! 

You hit that bird and he fell through 
that maple. See, here are feathers. 
Don and Jess seek close and appear to 
catch scent; but no bird is forthcom- 
ing. Don rears upon his hind legs and 
stands for a second sniffing, sniffing. 
‘ There is the bird, hung by a wing in a 
fork ten feet from the ground. 

A wee brown hen ran under this 
brushpile. Kick that under branch, and 
look sharp, for she’ll go like a bullet 
when she does start. Burr-r-r! Hello! 
A rabbit, too! Who would have sus- 
pected that fat rascal of hiding there? 
Did you ever before make a double, 
quail to the right and rabbit to the left? 

That red-brown patch at the end of 
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the weedy corn is buckwheat. Sure to 
be birds there, and beyond it are 
stubbles, cornfields, and thickets. Two 
guns will find plenty to do till the light 
fails. Beyond that strip of woods lies a 
pond, fringed with rushes and choked 
with lily-pads. Fifteen minutes of fading 
light are valuable at that pond. 

Did you ever experience a livelier 
hour? Once this gun was actually hot 
—there must have been one hundred 
quail on that fifty acres. How many 
have you? Twenty-one, and here are 
seventeen more. Now, let us rest a 
moment and properly smooth the dead. 
Game that is worth killing is worth 
taking care of, and this final examina- 
tion and arranging of the bag is one of 
the most delightful features of the day. 
What a show they make, grouse, cock 
and quail, and not a mangled bird in 
the lot.. This fellow got it pretty hard, 
but it was a case of then or not at all. 
Now come, for shadows are thickening. 

Here we are. An acre of lily-choked 
water set in a heavy ring of rice and 
rush. Never mind what moves upon 
the water. The muskrat is rafting 
materials for his house; the lily-pads 
sometimes flap like wings, or a green- 
wing teal may have dropped in earlier 
than usual. What once gets into that 
water had best be left there, for it must 
needs be good to be worth the trouble 
of getting it out. 

We will stand close beside these two 
willow stubs. For yards around the old 
pasture is firm footing, and we have the 
pond at our backs. We may have no 
chance, or more probably one chance, 
and we must drop the game upon the 
ground close by. 

Where that tall, dark wall of trees is 
cleft by a great V of paling sky is 
where the river bends; through that V 
the expected ones must presently come, 
if they come at all. 

Mark! We are just in time. That 
changing black line veers like a floating 
cord across the space. Get ready, they 
are coming fast indeed. 

Fu-fu-fu-fu-fee-fee-fee— sharp quills 
are cleaving the dusk in hissing strokes. 
Kreek-o-eek—give it to them! 

No need to wait longer, for there are 
no more to come. We wind up with 
four young wood-ducks. One brood 
was reared on this pond, and I’ve 
watched them all summer. Now, shake 
a leg in earnest, it’s five miles to dinner. 











THE NATIONAL GUARD OF 
THE STATE OF MAINE. 


By Captain Charles B. Hall, 19th U. S. Infantry. 


F all her sister States Maine oc- 
C) cupies, geographically, the most 
exposed position as regards dan- 

ger from attack by any other 

power. A glance at the map shows the 
State in shape as not unlike the im- 
mense head of some gigantic body 
thrust far out and unprotected, into a 
foreign land. On account of its loca- 
tion as the most northeasterly of the 
United States, embracing some 33,000 
square miles of territory, and being 
nearly as large as all of the other 
New England States combined, Maine, 
in a military sense, is the outpost of all 
the States of the Union. On the north 
and east and northwest some six hun- 
dred miles of her border offer an easy 
crossing for the troops of England and 
England’s allies, while about two hun- 
dred and thirty miles (in a direct line) 
of her coast present a fair objective for 
the operation of the navies of the world. 
With the most magnificent harbors on 
this continent, in one of which (Port- 
land) the largest ships now built can 
ride at the docks, with her navigable 
rivers, her fine roads, and having at 
Portland the terminal of that great ar- 
tery of communication with Canada,— 
the Grand Trunk Railroad,—affording 
to England direct communication with 
her colony at all seasons of the year, 
and with the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
traversing the State from east to west, 
giving equally good connection with 
Canada from either Saint Andrew’s or 
Saint John’s, strategically Maine be- 
comes of the greatest importance, and 
its possession would be eagerly fought 
for, hotly contested, and of inestimable 


value, especially to England, in the 
event of war. 

Her exposed frontier made her soil 
the scene of many bloody battles in 
the early days, and her history is rich 
with the stories of Indian wars and 
battles between the French and English. 
Wherever the fight has raged the sons 
of Maine have always been found con- 
spicuous for their bravery, and whether 
required for service at home or outside 
her borders, they have freely responded 
and offered themselves “as a sacrifice if 
need be to the glorious cause of liberty.” 

At the time of the transfer to Maine 
of the statute law and government of 
Massachusetts (1640-70), the first ac- 
count of a military organization in the 
State is noticed. At that period the mi- 
litia was a most important part of the 
government, as upon its efficiency de- 
pended the safety of the people and the 
existence of law and order. “ All able- 
bodied freemen and others who have 
taken the oath of residents” belonged 
to the train-bands. Those in a town 
formed a company, and if they num- 
bered sixty-four they were entitled to a 
captain, subalterns and non - commis- 
sioned officers, otherwise they were 
exercised by sergeants, or perhaps, by 
a subaltern. Until 1658 the captains, 
lieutenants and ensigns, were elected 
by the freemen at town meetings, and 
afterward re-elected by their respective 
companies, and in both cases the choice 
was presented to the County Court, 
which either confirmed it, or rejected it 
and ordered another election. The 


soldiery of each county formed a regi- 
ment which was commanded by a 
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sergeant-major chosen by the freemen of 
the same county in town meeting. Each 
regiment was mustered once in three 
years. All of the militia in the colony 
was commanded by a major-general 
who was, like the Governor, elected by 
the freemen at large. Ensigns and all 
superior officers were, at a subsequent 
period, commissioned by the General 
Court. 

The militia was required to “train” 
by companies six times ina year, and so 
scarce were firearms in those days that 
only two-thirds of the soldiers were re- 
quired to have muskets and bandoliers 
(a broad leather belt, formerly worn by 
soldiers over the right shoulder and 
under the left arm to support the musket 
and twelve cases of cartridges, but later 
asa cartridge belt); theremainder might 
serve with pikes provided they had 
corselets and head-pieces. 

Up to 1656, Massachusetts had relied 
upon arguments and persuasions to en- 
force obedience to her decrees in Maine, 
but finding affairs far from satisfactory 
as regards discipline, she deemed it 
necessary to assert her authority. Even 
at that early date the militia was re- 
garded, as it is to-day, as being our safe- 
guard in peace and our bulwark in war. 
The General Court of Massachusetts, 
therefore, caused military companies to 
be formed and established in Kittery, 
York, Wales and Cape Porpoise, organ- 
ized them intoa regiment and appointed 
Nicholas Shapleigh sergeant-major and 
commandant. He was also required to 
hold schools of instruction for the com- 
pany officers with a view to their im- 
provement in military tactics, and was 
held responsible that the soldiers were 
well armed, equipped and disciplined. 

The Indians at this time were giving 
much trouble to the settlers, and so 
it became more than ever necessary 
to place the militia in efficient con- 
dition. 

In 1668 the militia of Yorkshire was 
formed into six train-bands, and united 
into a regiment under the following 
named officers: at Saco, Brevet Major 
Bryan Pendleton commanded the regi- 
ment and the troops at Black Point ; at 
Kittery, Captain Charles Frost, Lieu- 
tenant Roger Plaisted and Ensign John 
Gattery ; at York, Lieutenant Job Al- 
cock and Ensign Arthur Bragdon ; at 
Wells, Lieutenant John Littlefield and 
Ensign Francis Littlefield, Jr.; at Scar- 


borough, Lieutenant Andrew Algier ; 
and at Falmouth, Lieutenant George 
Ingersoll. 

At an organization of the militia in 
1674, at the time of forming the new 
county called Devonshire, the General 
Court formed five train-bands, one each 
at Sagadahock, Pemaquid, Damariscove, 
Cape Newagon and Monhegan; the 
two latter were placed under command 
of non-commissioned officers—the com- 
pany at Sagadahock was placed under 
command of Captain Patteshall, and the 
one at Pemaquid under charge of Cap- 
tain Gardener, who was also to have 
the command of and be responsible for 
the condition of all the militia forces in 
that part of the country. 

The official report of the strength of 
the militia in Yorkshire and Devonshire 
counties at the time of the breaking out 
of what is known as King Philip’s War 
in 1675, and the location of the troops 


-was as follows: 


At Kittery, 100 men ; York, 80 men ; 
Wells and Cape Porpoise, 80 men ; Saco 
and Winter Harbor, 100 men; Black 
Point, too men; Casco Bay and Fal- 
mouth, 80 men ; Sagadahock and West- 
wood, 80 men ; and at Devonshire about 
300 men—a total of 920 men. 

Passing on to the year 1744 we find 
that the militia strength had been in- 
creased to 2,855 “ able-bodied or fenci- 
ble men,” who were organized into two 
regiments, one commanded by Colonel 
William Pepperell, of Kittery, and the 
other by Colonel Samuel Waldo, of Fal- 
mouth. The necessity for such a force 
was that the war of this year between 
England and France had extended to 
their respective colonies in this country 
and caused another Indian war. To 
furnish a sufficient strength for the mil- 
itia some five hundred men had been 
drafted and assigned to the two regi- 
ments. The service rendered by the 
drafted men evidently not being at all 
satisfactory, it was decided to discharge 
them and form a scouting party of a 
hundred men from Colonel Pepperell’s 
regiment for immediate and constant 
service, the balance of the troops to be 
held in readiness for service when called 
upon. The scouts were formed into 
eight guards, each under the command . 
of asergeant and stationed at convenient 
distances from each other between Ber- 
wick and St. George, from which points 
they were to patrol to the next station. 
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Two officers with the pay of captainhad dations and encroachments by the 
charge of this line of pickets. French. 

Up to the time of the breaking out of During the winter session of the Mas- 


























1. Colonel Wm. S. Folger, Judge-Advocate-General. 2. Lieutenant Mark L. Hersey, 12th U. S. Infantry. 
3. Major Albert G. Rollins, Military ene tJ Governor's Staff. 4. Governor Henry B. Cleaves, 
Commander-in-Chief. 5. Lieutenant-Colonel Charles H. Prescott, Aid-de-Camp Governor’s 
Staff. 6. Lieutenant-Colonel W. W. Whitmarsh, Aid-de-Camp, Governor's Staff. 

7. Adjutant-General Selden Connor. 


the War of the Revolution these troops sachusetts Legislature in 1775-76, the 
found ample employment in protect- militia was reorganized and the General 
ing the settlers from Indian depre- Court formed Massachusetts proper into 
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three divisions and Maine into one. A 
brigadier-general was appointed to the 
command of the militia in each county, 
and those for the three counties in 
Maine were General John Frost, of Kit- 
tery, General Samuel Thompson, of 
Brunswick, and General Charles Cush- 
ing, of Pownolborough. A brigade was 
to consist of two regiments, and in each 
regiment the field officers were to be a 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel and two ma- 
jors, called then first and second. The 
complement of a militia company was 
sixty-eight enlisted men. All able- 
bodied men between sixteen and sixty 
years of age were enrolled, and with the 
exception of Quakers, ministers, colored 
men and Indians, were compelled to do 
military duty. In case a man was 
drafted for military service and refused 
to serve, he was fined twelve pounds, 
and if the fine was not paid he was 
committed to prison. 

The British sovereign was no longer 
recognized as the ruler of the people in 
this country, and at this time—1775-76— 
the first commissions “in the name of 
the government and People of Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England” were 
issued to militia officers. 

Maine was prominently and gallantly 
represented inthe Warof the Revolution, 
and the first company to report for duty 
was organized in York. Its ranks showed 
sixty of those hardy, patriotic men who 
with others of their kind were to hum- 
ble the pride of England and proclaim 
the birth and the independence of a new 


nation. Fully equipped with arms, am- 
munition, and as history relates, “ with 
knapsacks full of provisions” (our fore- 
fathers of the Revolution were never 
overburdened with clothing it will be 
remembered), under command of John- 
son Moulton, this devoted little band, 
consecrated to the cause of liberty, set 
forth in April, 1775, on its march to the 
rendezvous— Boston. Falmouth also 
sent a company. The first full regi- 
ment from Maine was commanded by 
Colonel James Scammon, of Biddeford, 
and Johnson Moulton, just referred to, 
was the lieutenant-colonel. 

So many men having been enlisted 
and sent to the scene of active opera- 
tions in the vicinity of New York made 
it the more necessary that increased vig- 
ilance should be exercised by the small 
number of defenders left at home, and 
every effort made to afford proper pro- 
tection. At Falmouth a smal] force of 
militia was stationed and supplied with 
six cannon and a suitable quantity of 
military stores. One-fourth of all the 
male inhabitants over sixteen years of 
age, except those to the eastward of 
Camden, were either enlisted or drafted, 
organized into companies and “ provided 
with a good gun and bayonet, or in lieu 
of a bayonet with a tomahawk, cutting- 
sword or hatchet” They were required 
to hold themselves in readiness to march 
at a moment’s notice, and if needed, to 
serve for three months in the Conti- 
nental Army under officers appointed 
by the General Court. 











LT.-COL. I. K. STETSON. 


COL, E. P. FARRINGTON. 


GENL. W. S. CHOATE. 
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YACHTING, 


URING the past summer, our Canadian 
cousins have beaten our yachtsmen 
fairly and squarely at their favorite 
game. Inthe Seawanhaka-Corinthian 

half-rater races, and in the Canada-Vencedor 
matches at Toledo, the Canadians won clearly 
upon their merits, although both times they 
were fortunate in having weather suited to 
their boats. 

In treating of the races and the designs of the 
yachts it has been necessary to take the weather 
factor into consideration, but it is apparent that 
none of the American yachting journals have 
attempted to detract one iota from the applause 
due to Vice-Com. Aimilius Jarvis and to Mr. 
G. H, Duggan to whom the Canadian victories 
are chiefly due That our people are not un- 
willing to go abroad for a race was shown by 
the avidity with which the Lincoln Park Club, 
of Chicago, and the Seawanhaka Club, of New 
York, hastened their respective challenges for 
next season 

Mr. Chas E. Archbald’s canoe Wad was the 
only racing canoe built this year which appeared 
at the meet of the American Canoe Association 
at Grindstone Island, and she easily defeated 
the older American canoes in every sailing com- 
petition. She is an out-and-out racer, built to 
conform to the A. C. A. restrictions, and she 
will be fully described in this magazine. 

Mr. Gould’s Vzagara, despite her defeat by 
Mr, F. B. Jameson’s Sazu¢, has been pluckily 
and persistently racing on, although it was 
originally Mr. Gould’s intention to bring the 
yacht back to America in August. Of the three 
new 52-footers Sazut, Penitent and Samphire, 
designed respectively by Fife, Payne and Sib- 
beck, it is not surprising that one, at least, 
should succeed in distancing the older boat. 
In fact, the owner of Vzagara has done well in 
maintaining the second place in so large a fleet. 
At the regatta of the Castle Hill Yacht Club, 


Lord Dunraven’s Audrey also succeeded in 
getting ahead of the American boat, and in 
defending a cup which the Earl himself had 
donated. 

It has been a year of all-round international 
defeat to American yachtsmen ; but their ardor 
is unabated and their dispositions unsoured, 


THE WRECK OF THE ISOLDE, 


An appalling calamity, resulting in the death 
of Baron von Zedtwitz, occurred during the 
Royal Albert Regatta, at Southsea, England, on 
August 18th, 

The large cutters Brztannia, Meteor, Ailsa 
and Satanzta had been started at 10 o’clock to 
sail twice over a 23-mile triangle. The 52- 
footers, including Sazut, Samphire, Penitent, 
Isolde, Audrey and Niagara, were started an 
hour later to sail once over the same course. 
The large boats had finished the first round 
and overtook the smaller ones just after their 
start. rztannia was close under the Mezeor’s 
quarter ; the Sazz¢ was just ahead of the Meteor 
and to windward; /so/de in turn was just 
ahead and to windward of the Saznt. The 
latter’s skipper tried to luff out under the stern 
of /solde, and in so doing caught the main-boom 
of the /so/de on the bowsprit of his own yacht 
(the Sazut.) This threw the stern of Jso/de 
round, so that this yacht lay in the way of the 
Meteor. ‘The latter could not bear out of her 
way without fouling Brztannza to leeward. All 
these yachts were closely bunched and sailing 
rapidly. The Meteor rammed the side of the 
Isolde, the force of the blow causing her to 
careen ; her mast snapped off, and the bowsprit 
of the Meteor raked the smaller yacht’s deck. 
A part of the crew of the unfortunate /so/de 
were swept into the water, and a falling piece 
of wreckage struck the owner, probably dealing 
at once a fatal blow. He was not thrown over- 
board, but was pinned to the deck by the fallen 
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rigging, and was thus found, in an unconscious 
condition. He died without regaining con- 
sciousness Thecrew were all rescued, some of 
them having barely escaped with their lives, 

The distinguished Baron was a popular young 
noble, and was only thirty-eight years of age. 
Although he had held responsible positions in 
the German diplomatic service, he avoided noto- 
riety. He married an American lady, the 
daughter of the late Charles Roosevelt, of New 
York. Out of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the racing of the large cutters was 
immediately stopped for the season, and the 
Emperor of Germany ordered his yacht out of 
commission. At the Coroner’s inquest, held at 
Ryde, Captain Gomes, of the J/efeor, was 
exonerated from blame. 

The /so/de was built by the Herreshoff Man- 
rei sing, | Company in the spring of last 
year for Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, by 
whom she was sold to her late unfortunate 
owner. She is a sister yacht to Mr. Gould’s 
Niagara, and was built at the same time from 
the same lines. 


CANADA-VENCEDOR, 


The matches between the now famous repre- 
sentatives of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club of 
Toronto, and the Lincoln Park Yacht Club of 
Chicago, were sailed Aug. 24th, 25th and 26th. 
The race on the first of these days was called 
off because of lack of wind, and both of the 
other two were won by the Canada. In 
the race of Aug. 25th Canada was favored by 
light airs, to which as compared with her rival, 
she was better suited. On the 26th the wind was 
strong and squally, and near the finish Vence- 
dor was in the lead with probably enough to 
spare to save her time-allowance, when she 
sailed for a boat which proved not to be the 
mark-boat. In correcting her error, she lost 
enough time to give Canada the race. 

The courses were laid outside of Maumee 
Bay, Lake Erie, the starting line being about 
six miles from Toledo. The race of Aug. 25th 
and the unfinished race of the previous day 
were sailed over a 12-knot equilateral triangle, 
twice. around (24 knots), while that of Aug. 
26th was 5 knots to windward and return, twice 
around (20 knots). 

A racing committee had been appointed, 
which consisted of three disinterested yachts- 
men ; these acted as judges and timekeepers. 
This committee consisted of Messrs. Oliver 
E. Cromwell, of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club ; H. C. McLeod, Minnetonka Yacht 
Club, and E. H. Ambrose, Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club, of Hamilton, Ont. 

The crews of the yachts were limited to ten 
each, of whom eight were to be amateurs. 

The committee selected two ‘scrutineers,” 
who were to sail one on each of the yachts, as 
the representative of the other yacht, and they 
were also to act as measurers The sizes of the 
yachts were thus provided for in the agree- 
ment : 


3. Size of Vencedor.—The Vencedor’s length on 1. w. 1 
shall not be less than 43 ft., and her corrected length— 
to be ascertained as hereinafter mentioned—shall not 
exceed 45 ft.: but should it be ascertained on measure- 
ment that this length is exceeded, double time allow- 
ance shall be given on such excess, but in no event 
shall such excess exceed 4 ft. 


4. Size of R.C. Y. C. Representative.--The boat which 
shall be selected by the R. C. Y. C., as its repre- 
sentative, shall if possible not exceed 42 ft. c. 1., but in 
no event shall it exceed 42% ft. c. 1. 

As the building of the Chicago boat had been 
started before the challenge was made,on a 
water-line considerably greater than here pro- 
vided for, it was necessary not only to reduce 
her sail-plan to bring her within the 45-foot 
sailing length, but also to ballast the hull so as 
to shorten the water-line. Still, she was a 
third of a foot over the limit, and was obliged 
to give the excessive allowance of 4 minutes 
45 seconds. The measurements of the two 
yachts as reported by the scrutineers were as 
follows : 


Vencedor. Canada. 
eet. Feet. 
CE OE WN 5 oon ois sis wes xy wavesne 62.73 55-21 
Length on waterline ................... 43.00 37-04 
BOOM... eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeee cee 46.90 42.85 
Gafh....csccccccsccccecccccsccccccscocens 27.80 24.42 
Hoist..... PeRSses SRSA GASOANsSesina'Nuiss 26.30 24.55 
Sail area (Sq. ft.)......sessseseeee ceeee 2,273 2,164 
MCI BONBER 6 o:0.05.0:06000000000800000068 45-33 41.78 
DTIOUTRIIG «0 6 0:0 00'04:0:0000504..50s000002008 Allows 4m. 45s. 


The crews of the two yachts were: Vencedor—Com. 
E. C. Berriman, Capt. I. G. Barbour, John Connors, 
Lewis Bernard, Ralph Hoagland, Ed. Andrews, Al. 
Jehnson, R. D. Potter, William Miller, Henry Miller. 

Canada—Com., AEmilius Jarvis, G. D. Boulton, W. H. 
Parsons, J. H. Fearnside, Sydney Small, W. S. Clous- 
ton, W. J. Moran, Ed. Roach, W. M. Fertile. 

Throughout all the races Commodore Jarvis 
sailed the Canada, while Captain Irving Bar- 
bour, who had served as quarter-master on the 
Defender, had the helm of Vencedor. In 
each of the races the Chicago boat got the lead 
at the start 

First attempt. August 24th. Start 11 a. M 
Both started to windward in very light air, 
under club and jib topsails. For nearly an 
hour the race was almost a drift. Canada 
finally got a light easterly breeze, and setting 
her balloon jib-topsail began to draw ahead. 
The first mark (4 miles) was turned as follows : 
C., 1:13:40 Pp. M.; V.(a mile astern), 1:40:55. 
At 3 o'clock the race was declared off, Canada 
being about a mile from the second mark, and 
over a mile in advance of Vencedor. 

First race. August 25th. Start 11 A. M. inan 
eight-knot S.S. E. breeze. Vencedor crossed 
first under balloon jib-topsail, with spinnaker 
boom to starboard, but with the spinnaker still 
below. Canada crossed the line with balloon 
fore-staysail set, I min. 15 secs. astern of Ven- 
cedor. Both set spinnakers to starboard just 
after crossing the line. C. blanketed /. and 
passed her to windward. Canada proceeded 
to draw ahead. The wind flattened out. The 
time at the first mark was as follows: C., 
11:56:10; V., 11:57:40. 

At the start of the second leg the breeze 
freshened a little but it did not hold, the yachts 
having the wind on the port beam. While the 
wind ated, V. lessened her rival’s lead ; as it 
fell she dropped back. The second mark 
was rounded : C., 12h. 44m. oos ; V., 12h. 53. 20s. 
The leg home was to windward. Canada set 
working instead of balloon staysail. Vescedor 
gained sos. to windward, although Canada 
caught a freshening breeze from the east be- 
fore it reached her antagonist, and she ob- 
viously gained on it. The home mark was 
turned thus: C., 2h. 05m. oos,; V’,, 2h. 13m, 3os, 
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The elapsed time of the first round was C., 3h. 
o5m. oos.; V’., 3h. 13m. 30s. The first leg of the 
second round was a reach with wind on the 
starboard beam, with a moderate easterly 
breeze. The first mark was turned thus: C., 
2h. 39m, oos.; V., 2h. 48m. 25s. Canada had 
gained 55s. on the reach. The next leg was to 
leeward, both setting spinnakers to port. The 
Canadian crew handled their spinnaker more 
quickly than the Americans. The run was 
finished as follows: C., 3h. 30m _ oos.; V’., 3h. 
43m. 50s., Canada gaining 4m. 25s. 

The last beat to windward was started on 
the port tack, both yachts making a long leg 
and ashort home. Canada set a small jib- 
topsail at the turn, but soon shifted to a 
larger one. Canada gained 4m. ogs, on this 
leg, the finish being as follows: C., 4h. 19m. 
o8s.; V., 4h. 37m. 07s. Canada won over the 
course of 24 miles, by 17m. 59s. actual time, and 
22m. 44s. corrected time, 

Second and final race, August 26th.— 
Course 5 miles to leeward and return, sailed 
over twice. Wind: FreshS W., with lumpy 
sea;a rain-squall on second leg; the wind 
freshened on last round so that balloon jib-top- 
sails were taken in on both yachts. Start: 
11:30. Vencedor leading under club-topsail 
and breaking out spinnaker and balluon jib- 
topsail at the start. Cazada crossed 30s, later 
under gaff-topsail, setting spinnaker and No. 1 
jib-topsail. Canada repeated her attempt to 
blanket the American boat, this time with- 
out success, as Vencedor drew away on the 
strong wind, and she continued to gain through- 
out the run, The time at the first mark was as 
follows: V., 12:09:00; C., 12:10:20. Vencedor 
gained 1m. 20s. On the beat to windward the 
Chicago boat easily carried her club-topsail 
through a heavy rain-squall and gained visibly 
on the Canada, which was still under working 
topsail. When she hauled on the wind, at the 
beginning, Cazada stood on the starboard 
tack, which she held until nearly to the turn, 
when she went about, figuring her distance at 
the mark to a nicety. Venxcedor had the lead on 
the port tack, but held it only a few minutes, 
Not wishing the Canadian to shake her off, the 
Vencedor was soon on the weather side of 
her rival. Vencedor, while in the lead, was 
obliged to hunt for the stake-boat, which was 
not properly marked. She made two unneces- 
sary hitches to windward and overstood the 
mark, probably losing thereby her advantage 
in the race. The turns were made: i 
12:59:15 ; C.. 1:00:41. Vencedor gained 6s, on 
the windward work. The first leg of the second 
round was a broad reach on the starboard tack, 
both yachts carrying Balloon jib-topsails at 
first. The wind increased, and the American 
boat continued to gain. Canada lowered her 
ballooner, and was followed in so doing by the 
Vencedor. The time at the outer mark was: 
V., 1:33:30; C., 1:36:10. Vencedor had gained 
Im, 14s. on the reach. 

The last leg, by reason of a westerly shift, 
was a close reach on the starboard tack under 
small jib-topsails. Vencedor gained 51 seconds 
on this leg, but she failed to make up her allow- 


ance. The time at the finish was: V., 2:11:04; 
os 2:14:35. The time for the race was as fol- 
Ows : 





Elapsed. Corrected. 
Canadts. cicvess 2 44 35 2 4o 38 
Vencedor..ccccccoes eecedecceooseces 2 GE OF 2 41 04 


Vencedor thus had a lead of 3 min. 31 sec., 
and Canada won by 26 sec., corrected time. 

At the finish the Canada was tendered the 
ovation which was due her, and a reception 
and ball were given in the evening in Toledo 
in honor of the successtul Canadians, The fol- 
lowing challenge was immediately tendered the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club: 


“On Board Yacht Vencedor, Toledo, O., Aug. 26.— 
W. T. Boswell, C dore Rope Ci dian Y.C.: Dear 
Sir—On behalf of Edward C. and Matthew Berriman, 
and through the Lincoln Park Y. C., of Chicago, you 
are hereby challenged to sail a series of three matches, 
best two in three, on some neutral waters during the 
yachting season of 1897, under the New York Y. C, 
rules so far as they will apply. the arrangements gov- 
erning such matches to be made by a committee of 
three representing the Lincoln Park Y. C., of Chicago, 
and alike number representing the Royal Canadian 
’.C., of Toronto, they to choose a seventh member if 
necessary ; the competing yachts to measure not to 
exceed 43ft. on the load waterline.” 


The yacht Canada was sold at auction in 
Toronto, September 15th, for $3,250, being pur- 
chased by George A. Hamilton, of that city, 
who is said to have represented Senator San- 
ford, of Hamilton, Ont., in the transaction. It 
at that the yacht had cost $6,500 to 

uild. 





AMERICAN YACHT CLUB. 
Special Regatta.—August 15th.—Course: A 
triangle between Poaceae Point, Red Springs 
Point and Larchmont. ind light and fluky 














from east. 
30FT. CLASS. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Departure 2 35 59 2 32 35 
ACUEME scscicevevesccoss ° 2 31 08 2 31 08 
30FT. CABIN CATS. 
Estelle 3 27 37 
3 28 30 
3 29 14 
3 3° 37 
3 12 18 
3 25 18 
3 24 54 
3 3% 42 
3 24 46 
3 29 12 
e 2t-FOOTERS 
MOOD a civicccncsrGueseqasene even 3 00 56 3 00 56 
Houri 2 59 55 2 59 55 
Vaquero + 3.02 55 3.02 55 
MRD CG iisicussccascsceesescdeacunnsce Did not finish. 
Pee 3 31 23 3 31 23 
AD, Ts Dice ceveseveqesersescvesions 3 28 07 3 28 07 
Pc Aree rer err. one cerrer 3 25 24 
HOpe.....ccceeee .. ceseeccceecceees 3 25 32 
TYiLDy..ccceeeceee cevccecceeeseeeeee 3 24 05 
PEE a ionc ncwitkwicacorsegeinneeceees 3 16 32 
25FT. CABIN SLOOPS. 
Seetae eee cccercesececescercsccses 13 02 esas 
WZ Ao. eseccerssereseccccccecesssscees pia not finish. 
AMEN 6666 sce gebeas oe ndewetc varies Did not finish. 
30-FOOT, OPEN CATS. 
Edna........12 40 00 4 07 34 3 27 34 


SEAWANHAKA-CORINTHIAN, 


August 29th.—Races for the cup for schooners, 
presented by Commodore Rouse, and for the 
cup for 30-footers, presented by Vice-Com- 
modore Todd. Course: A triangle between 
Centre Island, Greenwich, and Long Neck 
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Point, sailed over twice; 30 nautical miles. 
Wind, for first part, fresh, N. E.; later, S. W. 
and light. The schooners were started at 12.05 
pM. Amorita \ed, followed by Colonza and 
Emerald. Colonia passed Amorita on the 
first leg. The time at the first turn was: C., 
12:40:31; A., 12:41:41; E., 12:42:10. On the beat 
to Long Neck, £. passed 4., thetimes being: 
C , 1:42:15; £., 1:56:40; A., 1:59:05. Just after 
C. finished the first round the wind shifted. 
The times at the end of the first round were: 
C., 2:23:10; £., 2:54:40; A., 3:02:08. Amorita 
then withdrew on the second round. The wind 
was very light. 

The 30-footers were sent off five minutes after 
the schooners, Hera taking the lead, followed 
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able for the 20-foot, or one-rater class, in which 
the Canadian challenge race of next summer 
will probably be sailed. 

The start was made from the Long Neck 
Point mark, at 1:40 p.M., in a fresh W. N. W. 
wind. The wind during the race shifted to 
N. E., then came rainand calm. Ramona with- 
drew. Co/onza was the only one of the schoon- 
ers to finish. os beat Bogze by 6m. 13s. 

HUNTINGTON BAY YACHT CLUB. 

August 29th.—Course a triangle, 12 1-2 miles, 
off Huntington Bay. Wind same as Seawan- 
haka race of same date. 


CABIN SLOOPS, CUTTERS AND YAWLS. 
Finish. Corrected. 


by Departure, Raccoon and Argonaut. The i hme deaaco Renee cae can 
final times were as follows : am CABIN SLOOPS—26FT. CLASS. 
REBUM. ...nccce . ssvccescccccsocososess 4 31 08 3 51 08 
SCHOONERS. BORIS, oc o08 soe nse esisnsnecacecse + 439 95 3 59 25 
SRRRMIR cicwicnsns ses ekeen cpege’ pee ay — 7 Ce Senne aes. Cee 
nota 4 33 A ‘ 3 ’ 4 3 4 Zalome eo eee 4 28 39 3 51 49 
ccs seicces «ones Did not finish. —_aeaeetenienannegpaateseti ‘s, if 
FT. CLASS. SUBWAY a cwtiancacocscnass -<vsasansiws 
Hera.... a 3 39 50 3 29 50 oa... eee e eee eeeeceres seeseeserens eb pode 
SDRRTEMED aces. x aonve 35630 3 46 30 SPIN G ssinssessnaennsksnceewoncntave 4 16 37 3 32 39 
EN ee 49 11 3.39 11 DOUEMEO. ©. csusesneuueassckbanuaw. cane 4 28 10 3 45 45 
ATZONAUt. ......c.00000.- id not finish. CABIN CATS—2sFT. CLASS. 

August 31st.—Races for schooners and for the neg PRESSSBS RAE URR Ses) Wehice Less e® 4 38 07 3 58 07 
new, 20-foot class. The entries in the former Win or Lose view $28 34a 
class were Ramona, Colontaand Amorita. In Penelope .............62-. cece eee eee Withdrew. ~ 
the smaller class the only entries were the Oconita .......sceceeecceee cee cone Withdrew. 
Bogie, a bulb-fin designed last year by W. P. 5 on) OPEN CATS—25FT. CLASS. 

Stephens for C. J. Stevens and’ Eos, recently Goosebird. 1... Pa 4 8 

built from the designs of Charles Olmstead for Louise..........cc.cc0. cceeeeseeuees ithdrew. 

P. T. Dodge. These two boats are of interest Mischief........... .s.sseeeeeeeeeees 3 56 00 3 18 28 

as being the first in commission that are avail- R. B. BurcHarp. 
CANOEING. 


THE AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION MEET. 


The seventeenth annual meet of the Ameri- 
can Canoe Association was held at Grindstone 
Island in the Thousand Islands. Aug. 14th to 
28th, and in comparison with several of the 
most recent meets, was a marked success in the 

ints of attendance and entries in the races. 

he executive management, under Commodore 
W. R. Huntington’s administration, was ex- 
cellent, and the difficult and perplexing work 
of the transportation, camp-site and regatta 
committees was well performed. The mess, 
which was served in a large tent by D. McEI- 
veney of Albany, was very satisfactory. There 
were about two hundred and fifty campers reg- 
istered in the main camp and at ‘‘Squaw 
Point,” and over one hundred canoes were 
brought to the island. These numbers are 
about the same as those of the meets on the 
same island in 1884.’5 and ’6, although only 
about a dozen of the veterans of those years 
were present this year. Among the strongest 
delegations were ante of the following clubs : 
Irondequoit, of Rome, N. Y.; Tatassit; Ves- 
per, of Lowell, Mass.; Wawbewawa, of Boston ; 
Toronto, Ottawa, Lachine, New York, Brook- 
lyn, Sing Sing, Yonkers and Rochester. 
he camp was lacking in the humorous and 
picturesque spectacular effects and impromptu 
side-shows of which Mr. Seavey was of old the 


chief promoter, and that gentleman’s genial 


presence was missed by all who had been pres- 
ent at the earlier meets. There was very little 
of the old night prowling and good-natured 
marauding of the earlier meets, and fortunately 
little of the uncouth boisterousness of the later 
ones The camp was pre-eminently a social 
and sociable one, and remarkable only for its 
excellent management and for the revival of 
this most delightful recreation. 

Along racing programme of thirty-one events 
was worked off by a patient and industrious 
regatta committee. consisting of Messrs. E. B. 
Edwards, Butler Ames, and Vice-Commodore 
H. D. McVean. There were 13 entries in the 
trophy race, 12 in the Champlain cup race, 15 
in the club sailing-race, and 12 in the unlimited 
sailing-race. The highest sailing honors were 
carried off by Chas. E. Archbald, of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, whose canoe Mad was 
the only sailing canoe of new racing design at 
the meet Mr. Archbald won the trophy sail- 
ing, the Champlain cup, the Orilla cup, and the 
unlimited sailing races. The second honors 
were divided between Paul Butler, Vesper Boat 
Club, and F. C. Moore, New York Canoe Club 
The paddling trophy was won by W. C. Noack, 
Detroit Boat Club, and R. A. King, Toronto 
Canoe Club, was second ; the former used the 
sitting and the latter the kneeling position. 
The details of the races will be published in the 
next number of the records. 

R. B. BurcHarp. 
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CYCLING. 


THE 1896 NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


‘The seventeenth annual meet of the L. A.W., 
which opened at Louisville, Ky., as OvutING for 
September went to press, was in every way the 
most notable in the history of American cy- 
cling ; and the National championships, run on 
August 13th, 14th and 15th, were contested by 
the largest fields of fast riders, both in competi- 
tion and against time, ever brought together. 

For the first time since the strict division of 
American racing men into amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, both classes met in competition, in 
accordance with clause (h), 1896 Racing Rules, 
which reads in part : 

‘The National Racing Board has decided to 
set aside the National championships for the 
purpose of bringing riders of both ‘classes to- 
gether to determine the champion of all. At 
no other time and in no other event may an 
amateur compete with a professional.” 

Every prominent racing man and record 
holder, with the exception of John S. Johnson, 
competed in some of the events of .the meet. 
Cooper, Butler, Becker, Sanger, Bald, Ziegler, 
Kimble, Callahan, De Cardy, Gardiner, Eaton, 
Acker, Allen, Kennedy, Ingraham nd Ficht- 
ner carried off the majority of the honors. 
Tom Cooper, of Detroit, finished first in four 
out of the six championships—the third and 

uarter mile, the two and five miles, but was 
disqualified in the last, which fell to W. E. 
Becker, who finished second ; while Tom But- 
ler, of Cambridge, Mass., won the half and 
one mile championships. W. C. Sanger, Nat 
Butler and several others, although not figur- 
ing in the championships, rode some of the 
best contests in the history of. tiie sport, 
Sanger’s win, from scratch, of the two-mile 
handicap from a large field, in‘4m: 25 2-5s , be- 
ing, perhaps, the finest single performance of 
the week. 

The summaries of the most important events 
(finals) follow : 


FIRST DAY, AUGUST 13TH. 


Mile ee. 2.15 class—J. A. Newhouse, 
first; E. C. Johnson, second; W. DeCardy, 
third. Time, 2m. 13 2-5s. 

Two-mile handicap, amateur—C. C. Ingra- 
ham, 60 yards, first; V. E. Dupré, 50 yards, 
second. Time, 4m. 54 3-5s. 

Mile open, professional—Tom Butler, first ; 
W. C. Sanger, second; Nat. Butler, third 
Time, 2m. 35 

Half-mile open, amateur—C. C. Ingraham, 
first; E. D. McKeon, second. Time, 1m. 15s. 

Mile handicap, ne gong Butler, 30 
yards, first; A D. Kennedy, 15 yards, sec- 
ond. Time, 2m. 6s. 

Two-mile National championship, amateur 
and professional—Tom Cooper, first; E. C. 
Bald, second; J.P. Bliss, third. Time, 4m. 
26 3-58. 

SECOND DAY, AUGUST I4TH. 


Quarter-mile National championship—Tom 
Cooper, first; Louis Callahan, second; A. D. 
Kennedy, third. Time, 32s. 

One-third mile National championship— 


> 


Tom Cooper, first; Owen Kimble, second; E. 
C. Bald, third. Time, 44 3-5s. ’ 
Mile open, professional—Arthur Gardiner, 


first; W. C. Sanger, second; Tom Butler, 
third, Time, 2m. Is. 
One-mile National championship — Tom 


Butler, first ; W. Coburn, second; Louis Cal- 
lahan, third. Time. 2m. 2 3-5s. 

Mile tandem, open—Nat and Tom Butler, 
first; L. C. Johnson and Ray McDonald, sec- 
ond. Time, 2m. 14 3-5s. 

Two-thirds mile open—E. D. Fichtner, first ; 
Karl Thome, second. Time, 1m. 35 4-5s. 

Two-mile open—E. W. Peabody, first; W. 
H. Seaton, second. Time, 5m. 4s. 

Five-mile State championship—E. D. Ficht- 
ner, first; Stuart Leathers, second Time, 
12M. 50 4-58 


THIRD DAY, AUGUST I[5TH. 


Half-mile National championship, first semi- 
final—Tom Cooper, first; Arthur Gardiner, 
second. Time, Im. I2 2-5s. 

Second semi-final—E. C. Bald, first; Tom 
Butler, second. Time, 1m. 8s. 

Final—Tom Butler, first; E. C. Bald, sec- 
ond; Arthur Gardiner, third. Time, 1m. 
II I-58. 

One mile handicap, amateur—F, J. Howard, 
first; C. C. Ingraham, second. Time, 2m. 
14 2-58. 

Two-mile Kentucky State championship— 
W. H_ Seaton, first; E. D. Fichtner, second. 
Time, 5m 1 3-5s. 

One mile open, professional—W. Coburn, 
first; F. A. Allen, second; E. C. Bald, third. 
Time, 2m. 19 2-5s. 

Two-mile handicap, professional —W. C. 
Sanger, scratch, first; A. D. Kennedy, 20 

ards, second ; Louis Callahan, 30 yards, third. 
ime, 4m. 25 2-5s. (This was the best race of 
the meet ) 

One mile open—C, C. Ingraham, first; W. 
S. Amberg, second Time, 2m 24s. 

Five - mile National championship—W. E. 
Becker, first; E S. Acker, second; Nat. But- 
ler, third, Time, 12m. 18 2-5s. Tom Cooper, 
winner, and Louis Callahan, third, disqualified 
for foul riding. 


THE WORLD’s 1896 INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION- 


SHIPS, 


The annual tournament of the International 
Cycling Association, under whose auspices the 
International championships are run, was held 
at Copenhagen, Denmark. ‘Time was when 
a majority of the International championships, 
as well as many of those of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France and Germany, were attended 
by our amateurs ; but now forthe second time, 
this country has failed to participate in the 
most important events of the racing year—a 
fact that does no credit to the enterprise of the 
governing bodies of American racing. 

The one-mile open, world’s championship, 
was a very slow procession, won by a fast 
sprint in the home stretch. The time of the 
final heat, three minutes twenty-one and a frac- 
tion seconds, is in strange contrast to similar 
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races that are run at every first-class American 
tournament in the neighborhood of two minutes. 
The summaries : 
One mile open, world’s chaimpionship—First 


* heat — Jacquelin, France, won ; C. F. Barden, 


England, second ; M. Lurion, Germany, third. 
Time, 2m. 38s. 

Second heat — Bourillon, France, won; E. 
Parlby, England, second; R. A. Vogt, Scot- 
land, third. Time, 3m 3 3-5s. 

Third heat — Bourillon, France, won; C. F. 
Barden, England, second ; Jacquelin, France, 
third. Time, 3m. 21 4-5s.; last lap, 22 3-5s. 

Ten-kilometers team race— First heat — 
C. Ingeman Petersen, Denmark, won ; J. Jos- 
son, Sweden, second ; Leclercq, Belgium, third. 
Time, 17m. 29s. 

Second heat—E Schrader, Denmark, won ; 
A. Klein, Sweden, second. (The French team 
retired before the third heat.) Time, 16m. 
40 I-58. 

Third heat—Svend Hansen, Denmark, won ; 
Silk, Belgium, second. Time, 16m. 43 1I-5s. 

Fourth heat (final)—A. Dahl, Denmark, won ; 
Feit, Belgium, second. Time, 18m. 58 1-5s. 
The trophy of this race, the ‘ Cyclist shield,” 
was won by Denmark with four firsts, 

One-mile tandem scratch race—First heat— 
Gorter and Neibbrig, Holland, won; Leclercq 
and Wiehelen, Belgium, second ; Guillaumet 
and Cartier, France, third. Time, 2m 5 3-5s. 

Second heat —Silk and Felt, Belgium, won ; 
Jensen and Hansen, Denmark, second ; Schra- 
der and Nielson, Denmark, third. Time 2m. 
16 I-58. 

Third heat (final)—Gorter and Neibbrig won ; 
Leclercq and Wiehelen, second ; Silk and Felt, 
third. Time, 2m 10 1-5s. ; last lap, 23 2-5s. 

One-mile match race for the world’s cham- 
pionship—M. Bourillon, France, won; Harry 
Reynolds, Ireland, second. Time, 2m. 42s. 

One-hundred - kilometers amateur world’s 
championship—M. Ponscarme, France, won ; 
M. Djakoff, England, second; A. Hansen, 
Denmark, third. Ponscarme’s time was 2h. 
31m. 13 2-5s.; Djakoff’s time, 2h. 34m. 14 2-5s., 
and Hansen’s time, 2h. 41m. 4 3-5s. 

One-kilometer handicap—Parlby, England, 
won; Huet, Belgium, second. Time, 1m. 
16 I-5S. 

Ata meeting of the International Cycling As- 
sociation, held at Copenhagen during this 
tournament, Mr. Franz. Netscher (Algemeene 
Nederlandsche Wielrigdersbond) was elected 
president, and Mr. Henry Sturmey (National 
Cyclists’ Union, England), who has acted as 
honorary secretary since the formation of the 
association, was re-elected. 


SPRINGFIELD. 


New England’s premier cycling tournament, 
which is annually held by the Springfield, 
Mass., Bicycle Club, on the Hampden Park 
track, took place on September ist, 2d and 3d. 
The prominent racing men were in attendance, 
and large and enthusiastic crowds witnessed 
some of the best competitions of the. year, 
Those who remember Springfield in the golden 
days of American amateurism cannot but note 
with regret the preponderance of professional 
events on the Hampden Park programmes of 


.2-58 


the pasttwo years. With such it is not in Out- 
ING's province to deal, 

Summaries of notable amateur competitions 
at Springtield follow : 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 2D, 

One mile, open to all amateurs residing 
within twenty-five miles of Springfield—Final 
heat, F. I. Elmer, 1; W. E. Tenseler, 2; E. C. 
Ferree, 3 Time, 2m. 24 2-5s. 

Half mile open—Final heat, E. M. Blake, 1; 
J. Harrison, 2; R. F. Ludwig, 3; Ray Daw- 
son, 4. Time, Im. 5 4-5s. 

One mile open—R. F. Ludwig, 1; C. C. In- 
graham,2; Ray Dawson, 3; J. Harrison, 4 
Time, 2m, 35s. Ludwig was disqualified, giving 
H. E. Caldwell fourth. 

One mile handicap—A. M. Curtis (40 yards), 
1; F. A. Gately (7o yards), 2; R. M. Alex- 
ander (40 yards), 3; H. E. Caldwell (40 yards), 
4. Time, 2m. 9 3-5s. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 3D. 


Half-mile open—C. C. Ingraham, 1; A. M. 
Curtis, 2; J. Harrison, 3. Time, 1m. 3s. 

One-half mile handicap—E. M. Blake (15 
yards), 1; W.L. Curtis (45 yards), 2; C. C. In- 
graham (scratch), 3 Time, 1m. 3-5s. 

One mile handicap—F. A. Gately (25 yards), 
1; W. L. Curtis (75 yards), 2. Time, 2m. 15 


For the first time not a single competitive 
record was broken during the meet—a fact 
which demonstrates that bonafide record break- 
ing is to become an event of rare occurrence. The 
only new time made was an attempt upon the 
half-mile unpaced triplet record, which was 
lowered by Ives, Brandenburg and Hedstrom 
to 53 2-58. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CYCLING. 

Cycle racing is becoming an important inter- 
collegiate sport. For a long time its wheeling 
events were invariably run in very slow time. 
The reasons therefor was the scarcity of compet- 
itors among college men, the lack of good tracks 
and of adequate training facilities, and a gen- 
eral though pardonable reluctance to accept the 
constantly changing rules of the core 
bodies. Since the return of the L. A. W. au- 
thorities to the old-time standards of amateur- 
ism, however, and the assurance of permanent 
rules of the track, there has been a decided 
change in this regard ; several good courseshave 
been built, and splendid time made at several 
meetings. Cycle racing deserves a place in in- 
tercollegiate athletics, second only to football, 
and there would seem to be no reason why col- 
legiate records, both in competition and against 
time, should not be brought within a small mar- 
gin of those held by the professionals. Such 
tournaments should equal in enthusiasm the 
meetings of the L. A. W. National Circuit — 
with the added, and perhaps unique, interest, of 
being absolutely free from any suspicion of pro- 
fessionalism. 

THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RELAY. 

The greatest of all bicycle relays was started 
from San Francisco, California, at noon on 
August 25th, and carried, by couriers selected 
from the best riders along the route, across the 
Continent, arriving at New York City-Hall at 
3:29:4 1-5 Pp. M. on September 7th, making the 
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actual time, allewing for the difference in longi- 
tude, thirteen days, twenty-nine minutes, four 
and one-fifth seconds. The packet carried con- 
tained a dispatch from the Department of 
California, U. S. A., to the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Department of the East, Governor’s 
Island, New York Harbor; and a_ message 
from Postmaster ——— of San Francisco, 
to Postmaster Dayton, of New York. 

Two relays had heretofore been run from 
the Atlantic seaboard to Chicago, but this was 
the first one to cross the Continent, and it is 
chiefly valuable as showing the time in which 
the distance between Chicago and the Pacific 
Coast, particularly the long stretches over the 
Rockies and the Sierras, might be covered by 
military relays in case of emergency. ‘The 
results of this trial prove conclusively that 
there is no section of country between the 
Metropolis of the East and the Golden Gate, 
which cannot be covered by wheel in better 
time than can be made by any other means 
except by train. The daily average from 
ocean to ocean was slightly over 260 miles. 

A schedule of the times at which the prin- 
cipal points on the transcontinental journey 
were passed, follows : 

Left the Department of California, U.S.A, San 
Francisco, 12 noon, August 25. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 25. 


Sacramento, California... ........ssececesees 8.27 p. m 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26. 

TE TRIONUEN aio asco ss eene sessccees 8.35 a.m 
TORO; TAP RE ccs os sdescsieveeseceas cesses 12.43 Pp. M. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 27. 

Humboldt, NOvAGtis..c.cecs ..cccccccsen. cess. 6 34a.m 
Carlin, Nevada......ccccscse soccvccececcccece 11.45 p.m. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 28. 

Elko, Nevada......... .. juleiete <isasieswwecedientels 3-17 a.m 
Terrace, Utah.... .....ssseee sesevagiver eens 6.00 p. m 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 29. 

CN TIRE. nig. cess nesses’. us S020 sees, Coo 8. 
RFORP 6 osc i 05cscneccscvesceesesczs 6.45 Pp. m 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 30. 

Rock Springs, Wyoming.........sseseeeeeees 5-47 a.m 
Creston, WYOMING. .......ccccccccsecscocerene 320p m 
MONDAY, AUGUST 31. 

LPO! WIGMIAD ici0dsciaccinncssccreesciceees 10.28 a. m 
Kimball, Nebraska .........0....secsceccccccecs 6.25 p. m 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 

North Platte, Nebraska ........... . ...eees 11.14a. Mm. 
Kearney, Nebraska .....ccccccccsccccccecs cee 6.17 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 

UNI WIR isc cessdisicsssassnexes sce 8.15 a.m 
Grand Junction, Iowa.... ....scescccccsosees 8.42 p. m 


Thursday, September 3d, was spent in Iowa 
and Illinois, much time being lost owing to 
bad roads and unfavorable weather. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 


Chicago, Ill.......csececesecese sees shinesiveneae 5.05 a. m 
PO Oe sic esesissesstincivcs Seteseeesecces 7.30 p.m 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 

Toledo, Ohi0........sseessccceecerensccececeee 1.26a.m 
rrr tr eee 7.05 p.m 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 

Buffalo, N. Y......000.6+ ba, paAW Na weaNisine Sess 7.10a,m 
DGGCK, Ne Yi rvecesssccscescvecs Oeeesecoccccoees 9.20 p. m 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 

New York City Hall..serses seevseeees 3-29.04 1-5 Pp, Mm. 


CYCLING FOR CAMPERS. 


Cycling is the best all-around pastime ; it 
blends almost magically with nearly ever 
other amateur sport, to the enjoyment of eac 
of which it adds a distinctive interest. There is 
scarcely a department of OurinG records that 
might not have added thereto a miniature 
cycling supplement, showing the universal 
adoption of the wheel, and the additional zest 
given by the use of the light-weight, ever-equip- 
ped steed that will fly from fishing camp or 
canoeing rendezvous to the nearest village and 
back again, while the morning fires are being 
started ; or as a pleasant and profitable diver- 
sion ‘‘on shore” when tides or winds are un- 
favorable, or aquatic sport palls upon the most 
enthusiastic. The wheel has become a valuable 
accessory with many devotees of the rod and 
gun, bearing Sir Nimrod to the fields, woods 
and waters, and often lending its aid to the 
transportation of his game toward home or 
camp. 

Cycling-camping trips have been very pop- 
ular during the summer and autumn of 1896. 
In fact it would be difficult to find any very 
great area of natural wonderland, in Europe 
or in America, not absolutely inaccessible by 
wheel, that has not had among its quota of 
summer visitors a fair proportion of touring 
cyclists of both sexes. Particularly is this true 
of Central New Hampshire, the Berkshire Hills, 
Northern New Jersey, Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, the Highlands of the Hudson, the border- 
lands of the Lakes fronvas far west as South- 
ern Michigan ands Wisconsin 

The absolute-necessities of a camping outfit 
are not very difficult to transport. The regular 
triangular case, built to fit in the bicycle’s dia- 
mond frame, is generally used, supplemented 
oftentimes by the luggage-carrier on the handle- 
bars ; and if there are three or more in the 
party, these paraphernalia may be carried with 
ease. The once popular knapsack is a ‘‘ per- 
sonal burden,” and experience shows that 
everything should be carried on the bicycle 
rather than by the rider himself. Small tents 
of light gossamer or silk, which fold up into 
— small and light packages, generally prove 
sufficient for the ordinary summer or early 
autumn eg trip. Hardly less indispen- 
sable are the light rubber capes, or cycling 
mackintoshes, which form a nearly perfect pro- 
tection from. the rain while riding, such as 
‘*’he McCreery,” which fits the neck and 
shoulders, covers the figure, and protects the 
handle-bars, and when done with can be folded 
into an insignificant leather holder. Fishing 
tackle, too, may be easily included in the out- 
fit, and firearms may be strapped to the frame 
of the wheel as umbrellas are frequently car- 
ried, 

SIDEWALK RIDING ILLEGAL, 


The Supreme Court of Michigan has recently 
rendered a decision that is of more than pass- 
ing interest to American wheelmen. It adds 
a rare precedent to cycle law. A prominent 
citizen, while riding down hill on a public foot- 
path, ran into a young woman who was walk- 
ing ahead of him, seriously injuring her. Suit 
was brought against the cyclist for damages, 
charging negligence, In the lower court a 


de 
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decision was rendered for the defendant on the 
ground that it was not shown that he was guilty 
of carelessness. The case was appealed to the 
supreme bench, where the lower court’s verdict 
was reversed. The important feature of the 
latter decision is the interpretation of the law, 
embodied in the opinion of the higher court, 
in part as follows : 

‘“A bicycle is a vehicle, and the question 
therefore is, what was the duty of the defend- 
ant in passing a pedestrian going in the same 
direction? His bicycle made no noise and he 
gavenosignal. The road for vehicles was open 
to him. It is granted that he struck a stone or 
other obstruction, and that the subsequent in- 
jury to the plaintiff was unavoidable. * * * 
When a cyclist comes up behind a pedestrian, 
walking where he has a right to walk, and who 
is unconscious of the former’s approach, and 
the cyclist without warning, strikes him, these 
circumstances, unexplained, tend to negli- 
gence.” 

It cannot be said that this decision is the re- 
sult of a prejudice against wheelmen, inasmuch 
as the chief justice and two of his associates on 
the bench are enthusiastic cyclists. The point 
on which the lower court exonerated the wheel- 
man from all blame, was that the accident was 
due to no fault of his, but to the striking of an 
unexpected obstacle. The Supreme Court. 
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however ignores this point, and rules entirely 
on the legality of the cyclist’s presence on the 
sidewalk, holding that any accident resulting 
from the illegal use of the same ‘“ tends to neg- 
ligence,” unless the injured person contributes 
to the mishap by something more than his mere 
presence, In this case, carelessness was not 
charged, and the importance of the decision 
lies in the ruling that the cyclist will be held 
liable for any accident caused by riding on il- 
legal paths, whether unavoidable on his part or 
not. Had the identical mishap taken place on 
the road, doubtless the supreme bench would 
have affirmed the ruling of the lower court. 

Under certain restrictions the sidepaths of 
France may be used for wheeling, but Ameri- 
can cyclists should fully understand that no 
such right obtains in the United States ; andin 
taking them, even in cases of seeming necessity, 
one should be prepared for an adverse verdict 
if accident results therefrom. Bicycles are en- 
titled to the same rights and privileges under 
the common law as other vehicles on the pub- 
lic highways and on paths constructed by 
wheelmen for their especial use, but nowhere 
on the sidewalks built and maintained pri- 
marily for pedestrians. ‘The above decision is 
but a strict interpretation of the American law 
of the road. 

THE PROWLER. 


CRICKET 


The principal event of the past month was 
the twenty-third annual match between the 
United States and Canada, played at Philadel- 
phia, September 4th, 5th and 7th, and the re- 
sult proved somewhat of a surprise to many 
cricketers on this side of the border, the Cana- 
dians winning by a margin of forty runs, 
Scoring was decidedly low throughout the 
match, particularly in the first two innings. 
Our friends in Philadelphia will need considera- 
ble brushing up before they meet the Austra- 
lians Their form shown in this match will 
leave them a long way behind against our 
visitors from the antipodes. 

The Canadians started the battery, and were 
disposed of in fairly easy style for a total of 87. 
This gave the home team considerable con- 
fidence ; but on going to the bat they found 
themselves at sea in playing the bowling of 
Laing and McGiverin, who disposed of them 
for the small total of 52. Laing took 6 wickets 
for 17 runs, and McGiverin 4 for 24. The Cana- 
dians in their second turn at the bat improved 
on their first innings, and a total of 117 was run 
up. The home team were left with 153 runs to 
get to win, but against the bowling of Laing, 
who was again in remarkably good form, this 
was too much, and the team were dismissed for a 
total of 112. Laing in this innings took 8 wickets 
for 37 runs 

The best bowling for the United States team 
was done by King and Patterson. In the first 


innings they took respectively 4 wickets for 38 
runs and 6 for 22, and in the second, 6 for 41 
and 3 for 4o. 

The scores follow : 


CANADA. 
First Innings. 
{* McIntosh, b. King.. o 
. H. Cooper, b. Patter- 


Second Innings. 
c. Clark, b. Patterson...13 


WE netsnenasienn < acu 22 c. Wood, b. King........20 
P. C. Goldingham, c. 

Brown, b. King......... 0 Rh ST os ics csisnvenace 14 
G. S. Lyon, c. ood, b. 

eer BS T RaO ives... cccrsoses I 
J._M. Laing, c. Wood, b. 

cnt <sandieniienneken By Pntheremis....0. coce 23 
W.A.Henry. b. Patterson 3 c. Clark, b. King ....... 6 


a gus c. Wood, b. 


Pia cenkbabssadbespanes 3 c. Patterson, b. King...12 

E. G. Rykert, c. and b. 
PETOOR 6 <6 <cuesycaesee © WB occ svscccscceces 12 
C. Little, b. Patterson 2 run out............ ..005 ° 


w. 
W. E. Dean, c. Clark, b 





PREEOINOR :< 0v0cnnenss0200 6 b. a! PAKN babe seh vas 
H. B. McGiverin, not out. 3. c. Biddle, b. Patterson.. 1 
+ koih: <haseen Aaemeneal 10 ickkisbehectevectennd 12 

BODE. cccescessenccesenses ae err rs 2 

TMG bccn vxcavvanense ie TRA a ossssaxeuseesses 117 


UNITED STATES. 


First Innings. Second Innings. 
G. S. Patterson, b. Mc- 


Give#rin:........00.. see0e = DTM, «00. 000000050000 8 

. W. Muir, b. Laing...... 3c. Cooper, b. Laing..... 10 

..W. Noble, b. Laing... o b. Laing...........0.00- 1 
A. M.Wood, c and b. Mc- i 

Giverin ......+.. ee ee 6 
F. H. Bohlen, b. McGiv- ’ 

CTIN 2... cccccccccccscoees 6 b. Laing.... 2.000006 «. 13 
L. Biddle. b. Laing........ 0 c. Cooper, b. Lyon..... 23 
E. M. Cregar, b. Laing.... o b. Laing...... seceeeceee 
ji B. King. b. Laing .... 0 c. Lyon, b. Laing....... 8 

. I. Brown. c. and b. 

Rinse ckeunnsenese 1 McGiverin... ........ 3 
E. W. Clark, b. McGiverin 9 not out ..........-.seee0- 18 
F. W. Ralston, not out..14 b. Laing...:....+....+++- 7 
pres. ee ere 7 Pye. bed Ake riveeeseeweces 9 

ee errr re 4 MOR ae nsissansse 365 1 

° | ee eee 1 

MOBY 66 <<< 5 okansavnnnes s2  «- Total......cccccccsses 112 
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At the time this issue appears the Australian 
cricket team of ’96 will be playing a series of 
matches in this country. This year’s team is a 
particularly powerful one in every branch of 
the game ; their batting is of the highest class 
from one end of the team to the other, and they 
have every variety of bowling; they have 
scored victories over all the first-class teams in 
the old country, including one win against the 
picked English eleven. No less than eight of 
the team have passed the century mark once or 
more times during the tour, so that should a vic- 
tory be recorded against them here nothing but 
the highest praise will be- due to the winning 
team. 

Of the eleven who are familiar to cricketers 
here, having played in previous matches, G. H. 
Trott, H. Trumble, S, E. Gregory, H. Graham, 
and G, Giffen are in the present team. 


THE CHICAGO WANDERERS. 


The annual Canadian tour of the Chicago 
Wanderers was decidedly successful. They won 
from a strong team at Chatham, Ont. The 
Wanderers proceeded to London, and there 
placed another win to their credit by a score of 
200 to 79. At Hamilton another victory was 
gained by the visitors on the first innings, by 
119 to 78 ; hut the Wanderers were not equal to 
the occasion, when at Toronto they met the 
Toronto Club. Here the visitors lost by a 
score of 78 to 66. The last match of the tour 
was played August 29th, at Toronto, against 
the Rosedale Club. The Wanderers lost by a 
score of 130 to 98, 

At Chicago the contest for the ‘‘ Walker Cup” 
has almost drawn to a close ; there are a few 
matches yet left undecided. Thegames played 
up to August 22d have resulted as follows : 
Aug. 15.—St. George, 74; Chicago, 12. 

> Wanderers * B,” 164; Wanderers “ A,” 115. 
St. Lawrence, 11; Pullman, rro. 


Aug. 22.—St. George, 206; St. Lawrence, 11 (for 5 
wickets). . 
- Pullman, 67; Wanderers “A,” 59 (for 5 
wickets). 


NEW ENGLAND. 
During the past month the cricketers of the 
‘‘ Hub” have been more fortunate than players 
in some of the other sections of the country 
and have not been prevented from playing by 
heavy rain A summary of most of the prin- 
cipal games follows: 


Aug. 1.—Albion, 58; Newton, 55. 
= Zingari, 56; Lowell, 23. 
S Everett, 52; Andover, 4o. 
- Boston C. C.. 70; Lawrence, so. 
is Lynn, 108, Boston A. A., 60. 
. 8—Boston C. C., 110; Lynn, 4o. 
se Lawrence, 70; Andover, 46. 
* Wor'ster, 78; Albion, 59 (for 6 wickets). 
~ Everett, 70; Merrimac, 53 (for 6 wickets). 
Aug. 16.—Merrimac, 953 Zingari, 81. 
Boston C. C., 57; Everett. 18. 
= Lowell, 67; Andover, 39. 
s Brockton, 121; Lymn, 59. 
Aug. 22.—Lawrence, 85; Lowell, 58. 
i ewton, 63; Zingari, 38. 
- Boston C. C , 114; Brockton, 6:. 
ee Everett, 61; Lynn, 97 (for 4 wickets). 
Merrimac, 75; Andover, 53 
Aug, 29.—Boston A. A., 1573 no weal wri 4 wickets). 


“ 


Lawrence, 31; Boston + 57 (for 4 
wickets). 
- Lynn, 80 (for 6 wickets) ; Everett, 31. 
NEW YORK. 


The results of the New York Cricket As- 


sociation games played up to September 12th 
were as follows: 
Aug. t5.—Harlem, 40; Paterson, 47. P 
™ Brookiyn, 53; Manhattan, rso (for 6 wickets). 
Kings County St. George, 73; St George, 30. 
Columbia, 100; New Jersey, 19. 
Aug. 22.—Paterson, 90; Harlem, 4o. 
. New Jersey forfeited their game to Man- 
hattan. 
Columbia-Kings County St. George game 
was postponed on account of heavy rain. 
Aug. 29.—Harlem, 31 ; Columbia, 24. 
a New Jersey, 174 (for 4 wickets); 

County St. George. so. 

. Paterson, 176; St. George A.C., 51. 
Sept. 7.—Brooklyn 17; Harlem 60. 

‘** 12,—Manhattan go; St. George A. C. 25. 

Columbia forfeited to Paterson. 

Heavy rain prevented the finishing of any of 
the games scheduled for September 5th. 

In the Metropolitan District League the 
New Jersey A. C. have come out well ahead 
with eight straight wins; Manhattan and 
Staten Island are tied for second with five wins 
and three lost games. 

The result of the games played up to Septem- 
ber 12th was as follows: 


“ 


“ 


“ 


Kings 


“ 


Aug. 15.—Staten Island, 113; New Jersey A. C., 156 (for 
5 wickets). 
bie ae anne 137 (for 6 wickets); New York, 
206. 
Aug. 22.—New Jersey, 117; Manhattan, 77. 
» Staten Island and Crescent A. C. game was 
postponed on account of rain. 
Aug. 29.—Crescent A. C., 31; Manhattan, 184. 
Sept. 12.—Staten Island, 209 for 6 wickets; New York 
III. T. C. TURNER. 
PACIFIC COAST. 

The Bohemia-Pacific match played on July 
12th at Alameda was easily won by the Bohe- 
mia team, which scored 176 runs. Of this 
total, W. Robertson made 106, not out. Against 
this score the Pacific nen put together only 37, 
H. Richardson, 13, being the only man to 
gain double figures ; W. Robertson took 6 wick- 
ets for 17 runs, three of them with consecu- 
tive balls. 

The Alameda-California match at Klinkner- 
ville, on July 12th, resulted in a draw. The 
Alameda team, scored 242 rurs ior 8 wickets, 
the highest individual score being R. B. Hogue’s 
89. The California team made only 73 for 7 
wickets, the principal contributor being J. 
Guild, 20. 

The only ‘Cup Match” for July roth was 
the California-Pacific game, at Klinknerville. 
The California team went to the wickets first, 
and were all out for 96, W. Guild’s 43 being 
the best score. The Pacific eleven ran up a 
total of 343 runs, to which H. Richardson, not 
out, contributed the fine score of 208. 

At Alameda, on July 19th, the Alameda 
team played a visiting eleven from San José. 
Going in first, the home team made 196 for 7 
wickets, to which E. G. Sloman, contributed 
114, not out. The visitors could put together 
only 42, and so lost by 154. 

On a 26th, the Bohemia-Alameda match 
was played at Alameda Bohemia scored 85 


runs, to which W. Robertson contributed 57. Of 
the Alameda team not one got double figures, 
and the innings closed for the paltry total of 22 
runs. 

On August 2d, the Pacific-Alameda match at 
the Alameda ground resulted, after a very 
closely contested game, in a victory for the 
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Pacific team by 6 runs, the Pacific total being 
124, and the Alameda total 118. 

On August 2d, the Bohemia-California match 
at the Golden Gate ground was easily won by 
the former, with 196 runs to go. 

On August oth, in the Bohemia-Pacific match 
at the Golden Gate ground, W. Robertson com- 
piled the fine score of 132 out of the Bohemia’s 
total of 244. The Pacific team made only 73. 

On August oth, at the Alameda ground, Ala- 
meda easily defeated California. The Alameda 
total was 175. The California total 66. 

On August 16th, the Pacific-California match 
was won by the former with a score of 127 to 
80 runs. 

There was no cup match at Alameda on 
August 16th, but a team of Alameda Jun- 


iors defeated a team of Bohemia Juniors with 
a score of 110 runs to 60. 

On August 23d, the Bohemia-Alameda match 
on the Golden Gate ground was won easily by 
the former. The Bohemia total was 138, to 91 
made by the Alamedas. The Bohemia team 
is now certain to win the‘t Hunter Harrison 
Cup ” this season. 

It is hoped that arrangements may be com- 
pleted for the Australian cricket eleven, on its 
return from England via San Francisco, to 
play against an All-California team. A very 
good team could be put in the field from the 
local clubs, and such a match would increase 
the enthusiasm, which is already high, for the 
fine old game, 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


The sixteenth annual contest for the singles 
championship of America began August 18th, 
on the courts of the Newport Casino, and on the 
morning of the same day occurred the final 
match in doubles. The challengers in the 
latter event, which proved a well-advised 
supplement to the preliminary singles, were 
C.andS. R. Neel. Having won the Western 
championship at Chicago and the Eastern 
doubles at Narragansett, this well-practiced 
pair opposed Wrenn and Chace, men of greater 
strength severally, yet jointly unable to with- 
stand the attacks of the well-mated brothers. 

At the outset Wrenn and Chace adopted lob- 
bing or defensive tactics, presuming that by 
this method the Neel brothers would be kept 
back for the most part or that in striving to 
come to the net they would make the error 
of losing their relative positions and thus open 
themselves to effective driving. So completely 
did this plan fail by short lobs and by the cau- 
tion and skill of the Western experts, that the 
first set was easily won by the latter. The 
second was taken by Wrenn and Chace, by the 
weak plays of Carr Neel, who, however, re- 
sumed his good form in the third set and com- 
bined quick and brilliant strokes with the same 
care and accuracy which was used by his 
brother throughout the match. After losing 
the fourth set the Western team went in to the 
deciding set with more aggressiveness, whereas, 
tothe surprise of many, the Eastern men clung 
to their lobbing methods, although a_ brisk 
wind had risen which made effective lobbing 
out of the question It was, therefore, nota 
defeat for the lobbing tactics so much as it was 
a victory for sharp net play by two men long 
practiced in systematic and steady team-work. 

Meanwhile the preliminary matches for the 
singles championship had begun with few im- 
portant results, although the contest of five sets 
between Lee and Lieutenant Bethel and that 
between Davidson and Davis were noteworthy 
as displaying good tennis. In the afternoon 
Wrenn, after his hard match in doubles, met 
Hallowell, a player of less skill. The latter 
had the match well in hand but sacrificed it 
rather than put his fatigued opponent out of the 
race. The generosity of this act is certainly to 
be commended from a sentimental point of 


view, yet OvTINc is too stanch a supporter ot 
amateur sport not to call attention to the fact 
that in a contest a man should do his best to 
win and not allow his generous nature to tam- 
per with the natural course of events. In the 
second round occurred what a redundant but 
esteemed contemporary calls an ‘‘ unlooked-for 
surprise,” namely, the defeat of Ware, of Har- 
vard, by Sheldon, of Yale. The match was a 
close one, and Sheldon by covering his court 
well and displaying coolness and pluck at most 
critical points gained a well-merited victory. 
In the same round Larned defeated Lee, and 
Budlong succumbed to Stevens much more 
easily than was anticipated. Four matches 
were played on the fourth day; Larned took 
three straight from Whitman, Fisher won from 
Sheldon, R. D. Wrenn beat G. L. Wrenn with 
ease, and Neel defeated Stevens. The last 
match was exceptionally fine, displaying the 
accurates ground strokes of Stevens and the 
superior volleying of the Western champion. 
The analysis of strokes showed that Stevens 
passed his opponent with great frequency, and 
although he took only one set he gained a good 
share of the points. In the semi-final round 
Larned made easy work of Fisher, and Wrenn 
defeated Neel after an exhibition of unusually 
brilliant tennis. Neel tried to smash every- 
thing, while Wrenn lobbed until the right mo- 
ment came to take his opponent at a disadvan- 
tage. The play was brisk throughout, and was 
eminently a contest of judgment and skill com- 
bined in which Wrenn displayed the greater 
judgment to the very finish. 

These results brought Wrenn and Larned 
into the final which was played August 24th. 
The skill of Larned was never better exhibited 
than it was during the first two sets of this 
match. His strokes were perfectly executed 
and his coolness and judgment seemed to as- 
sure a victory. In the next two sets, however, 
he seemed less aggressive, and with caution 
came uncertainty. While Larned became er- 
ratic in his play, Wrenn kept up his steady 
game, returning everything and losing no op- 
portunities, which became more and more 
frequent as his opponent lost confidence In 
short, Larned played his game in the first two 
sets and Wrenn played his from start to finish, 
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It was pluck, persistency and endurance,against 
superior execution of strokes made less effect- 
ive by lack of dash and confidence. Wrenn 
had so improved during his play at Newport 
that after he had beaten Larned he was quite 
the favorite for the championship. When he 
met Hovey on August 25th, he played with 
more aggressiveness than in his match with 
Larned. His strokes were more accurate and 
the lobbing that had been short in his doubles 
match now fell with precision well back on the 
base line. It cannot be said that Hovey played 
poorly at any time during the five hard sets, 
yet it was evident that Wrenn’s aggressive net 
play surprised him and often prevented his 
usual display of quick and effective volleying. 
It was commendable that Wrenn, as an ex. 
champion, should have entered the all-comers, 
although at the time in not his best form, and it 
is much to his honor and to the good of tennis 
that such a player should so valiantly have dis- 
carded his title of ex-champion. 


SCORES. 


Doubles; championship—C. B. and R. S. 
Neel (challengers), beat R. D. Wrenn and M. 
G. Chace (holders), 6--2, 1--6, 6—1, 3—6, 6—1. 

Singles; preliminary--C. R. Budlong beat 
A. W. Post, 7—5, 6—4, 6—2; R. Stevens beat 
W. C. Grant, 6—2, 6—3, 6—3; G. H. Miles beat 
R. H. Palmer, 8—6, 6-1, 6—1; C. M. Pope 
beat H. Cleveland, 9—7, 7—5, 6—2; J. P. 
Paret beat Cordier by default ; A. Hawes beat 

. M. Walton, 6—1, 4—6, 6—3, 6—2; G. L 

renn beat L. H. Turner, 6—1, 6—1, 6--2; C. 
A. Gould beat H. E. Avery, 2—6, 6—2, 7—5, 
6—3; E. Wrenn beat W. J. Clothier, 6—1, 6—2, 
6—o; R. D. Wrenn beat N. P. Hallowell, 7—9, 
3—6, 6—1, 6- 1, 6—3; D. Davis beat J. C. 
Davidson, 6—4, 6—-3, 6—2; E. Stille beat S. 
Ward, 9—7, 6—4, 4—6, 6—2; W. A. Larned 
beat D. Miller, 6—4, 6—3, 6—3; G. W. Lee 
beat W. A Bethel, 3—6, 6—4, 6—4, 6—8, 6—3; 
P K. Willing beat E. A. Thomson by default ; 

. D. Whitman beat J. F. Talmage, Jr., 6—1, 
6—4, 6-—3; C. Cleveland beat A. Leslie, 6—4, 
8—6, 6—o; H. Ward beat L. J. Grant, 6—1, 
6—3, 6—2; R. P. Davis beat W. Reese, 6-3, 
6—1, 6—3; G. P. Sheldon, Jr., beat K. Hor- 
ton, 7—5, 6—3, 8—6; J. C. Neely beat R. 


T. Parke, 4—6, 6—1, 6—2, 9—7; L. E. Ware 
beat R. Fincke, 6-—1, 8—6, 6—2. 

First round—C. B. Neel beat J. Carpenter, 
6—1, 6—2, 6—2; C. Cragin beat E. Lynman, 
3—6, 7--5, 6-—-3, 5—7, 6—3; Budlong beat F. 
Stevens, 6—2, 6-1, 6—1; R. Stevens beat Miles, 
6—4, 6—1, 6—1; Paret beat Pope, 6—3, 6—2, 
6—3; G. L. Wrenn beat Hawes, 6—4, 7—9, 6—4, 
6—1; E. Wrenn beat Gould, 6—o, 6—1, 6—0; 
R. D. Wrenn beat Davis, 6—1, 6—8, 9—7, 6-2; 
Larned beat Stille, 6—3, 6—4, 6—o; Lee beat 
Willing, 6--3, 8—6, 6—2; Whitman beat Cleve- 
land, 6—o, 6—2, 6—o; Ward beat Davis, 2—6, 
8—6, 6—4, 4—6, 6—-2; Sheldon beat Neely,.4—6, 
6—2, 6—4, 6—2; Ware beat Edwards, 6—2, 6—o, 
6—2; Carleton beat Brownell by default ;Fischer 
beat Jordan, 6—1, 6—3, 6—2. 

Second round—-Neel beat Cragin, 6—4, 6—2, 
6--4; Stevens beat Budlong, 6—4, o—6, 6—4, 
6—4; G. Wrenn beat Paret, 6—1, 6—o, 6—3; R. 
D. Wrenn beat E. Wrenn, 6-4, 6—4, 12—10; 
Larned beat Lee, 6—4, 6—2, 6—4; Whitman 
beat Ward, 6—3, 6—2, 6—o; Sheldon beat Ware, 
6—1, 6—8, 6—4, 3—6, 8—6; Fischer beat Carle- 
ton, 6—3,6—1, 3—6, 6—o. 

Third round—Neel beat Stevens, 6—4, 6—o, 
7—9, 9-7; R. D. Wrenn beat G. L. Wrenn, 2—6, 
9—7, 7—5, 9—7; Larned beat Whitman, 6—4, 
6—1, 6—2; Fischer beat Sheldon, 6—4, 7—5, 
2—6, 8—6. 

Fourth round—R_ D. Wrenn beat Neel, 2—6, 
14—12, 4—6, 6-—-4, 6—1; Larned beat Fischer, 
6—1, 6—2, 6—1. 

Final—Wrenn beat Larned, 4—6, 3—6, 6—4, 
6—4, 6—3. 

Championship—R. D. Wrenn (challenger) 
beat F, H. Hovey (holder), 7—5, 3—6, 6—o, 
I—6, 6—1. 

Interscholastic Championship ; preliminary 
—Fincke (Yale) beat Turner (University of Chi- 
cago), 6—4, 6—2, 6—8, 6—2; Walton (Colum- 
bia) beat Beggs (Princeton) by default. First 
round — Fincke beat Willing (University of 
Pennsylvania), 6—2, 6—1, 5—7, 6—4; Ed- 
wards (Harvard) beat Walton, 6—1, 6—o, 6—3. 
Final—Fincke (Yale) beat Edwards (Harvard), 
6—2, 6—4, 2—6, 6—4. 

Consolation ; final—J. F. Talmage, Jr., beat 
W. K, Willing, 6—2, 6—1. 

F, A, KELLoGc. 


GOLF. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 


These contests attracted the largest gathering 
of golfers ever seen at Niagara. The weather 
on the second day, September 3d, when the 
first and second rounds of the eapene, ar pro 
were played, was wet, and the links in bad con- 
dition in consequence. 


FIRST ROUND. 

Hedstrom, of Buffalo, played Kennedy, of Chicago. 
Kennedy won by 7 up and 6 to ae 

Craig Powers, of Rochester, played E. A. Bell, of 
Buffalo. Powers, won by 5 upand « to play. ; 

Scott, of Chicago, played J. Gail Dickson, of Nia- 
gara. Dickson won by default. 

C. B. Hudson, of Rochester, played S. Gordon, of 
Coburg. Gordon won by 4 up and 2 to play. 

Captain Dickson, of Niagara, played G. F. Curtis, of 
Rochester. Curtis won by 1 up. 


SECOND ROUND. 

V. Shaw Kennedy, of Chicago, played J. Anstier, of 
Rochester. Kennedy won by 4 up and 3to play. 

H. R. Sweeny played Craig Powers, of Rochester. 
Sweeny won by 2 up and 1 to play. 

J Gail Dickson, of Niagara, played S. Gordon, of 
Coburg. Dickson won by 6 up and s to play. 

W. J. Curtis, of Rochester, played F. G. Pattison, of 
aaa Scotland. Curtis won by 5 up and 4to 
play. . 
SEMI-FINAL. 

V. Shaw Kennedy beat H. R. Sweeny by 2 up and 
1toplay. R. H. Dickson beat G. F. Curtis by 4 up 
and 2 to play. 


FINAL. 
R. H. Dickson beat V. Shaw Kennedy. 
WOMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIP. 
The following is the official announcement 
for the Women’s Championship of 1896: ~ 
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The women’s champion golf competition for 
the championship of the United States, open to 
all women golfers belonging to clubs which are 
members ot the United States Golf Association, 
will be commenced on the links of the Morris 
County Golf Club on Tuesday, October 6th, at 
11 A. M., when the ‘‘ Robert Cox Trophy ” and 
four medals will be competed for under the 
rules of the United States Golf Association. 

The winner of the competition shall be the 
champion woman golfer for the year, and the 
trophy shall be held for that year by the club 
from which the winner shall have entered. 

The winners shall receive: The first, a gold 
medal ; the second, a silver medal ; the third 
and fourth, bronze medals. 

The competition shall be played in this man- 
ner : 

The contestants shall first play 18 holes 
medal play. The best 8 scores shall then be 
taken and thecontestants making these scores 
shall then play 18 holes match play until but 
two competitors remain ; who, upon a separate 
day, shall play the final game, consisting of 18 
holes match play. 

Competitors shall enter for the championship 
through the secretaries of their respective clubs, 
and an entrance fee of $5 must accompany each 
entry, and must be received by the secretary of 
the association not later than 6 p.M. on Tues- 
day, September 29th. 

All entries are subject to the approval of the 
executive committee of this association. 

All disputes shall be settled by the executive 
committee ot this association, whose decision 
shall be final 

Contestants paying their entrance money 
shall be considered thereby to have submitted 
themselves to the rules of the asscciation, both 
as to restrictions enjoined and penalties im- 
posed. On these conditions alone they are en- 
titled to enjoy all the privileges and advantages 
of the association competition. 

Essex County Club.—There were sixty 
players in the handicap match, Saturday, Au- 
gust 29th. They were divided into three classes, 
A,B and C. The winners in the respect- 
ive classes and their net scores are appended. 

CLASS A. 

Clay <A. Pierce, gross 94, handicap g, net 85; 
Philip H. McMillan, ros, 18, 87; John D. Maclennan, 
106, 18, 88; Thomas B. Gannett, Jr., 92, 4,88; Miss 
Sargent, 207, 16, 89; James McMillan, 107, 16, 91; 
Richard H. Dana, 1o2, 10, 92; Allen Curtis, 110, 18, 92; 
Francis Amory, 96, 3, 93; Samuel Carr, 105, 12, 93; 
George E. Cabot, 105, 12, 93; Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., 94, 
scratch, 94; J. Warren Marcell, 113, 18,95; Robert C. 
Hooper, 105, 18, 97; George McC. Sargent, ror, 3, 98; 
Lester Lelan, :15, 18, 97; James F. Curtis, 102, 3, 99; 
Amory Eliot, 118, 18, 100; William J. Boardman, 1109, 
18, 101; Stephen H. Bennet, 106, 4, 102; G. S. Curtis, 

r., 112, 10, 102; Frazier Curtis. 112, 10, 102 ; Moses B. 
4. Bradford, 12. 8, 104 ; Chas. Shanks, 122, 14, 108; W. 
B. Thomas, 120, 8, 112. 

CLASS B, 

Randolph F. Tucker, gross 99. handicap 5, net, 94; 
William A. Tucker, 112, 18, 94; Francis W. Fabyan, 
111, 8, 103: George P. Sanger, 113, 10, 103; Francis 
Rallena, 116, 13, 103; William C. McMillan, 118, 15, 103 ; 
Charles J. Morse, 110, 5, 105 ; W. L. Putnam, 111. 5, 106 ; 
Gerard Bement, 115, 8, 107: T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., 
116, 7, 109; R. L. Raymond, 118, 9, 109; Eugene V. R. 
Thayer, 127. 18, 109; Harry L. Ayer, 120, 10, 110: Mrs. 
J. Warren Merrill, r21, 10, 111: Charles Pfaff, 118, 5, 
113; John S. Ames, 122, 5, 117; Edward S. Grew, 138, 
18, 120; William Hooper, 122, scratch, 122; E. D. 


Bangs, 147, 18. 129 ; Reginald Baldwin, 141, scratch, 141. 


Walter D. Denegre, Thomas McKee, J. Hurd Hutchins, 
G. Gannett Wells, no returns, 


CLASS C. 


Mortimer B. Mason, gross 117, handicap 12, net 
1o5; Dunlap Smith, ra, 8,112; H. C. Pierce, 127, 15, 
112; George F. Brown, Jr., 132, 18, 114 ; William Endi- 
cott, 3d, 124, 8,116; Francis R. Spalding, 128, 2, 126; 
Roy F. York, 141, 8, 133; F.. Blackwood Fay, 140, 
scratch, 140; T. Dennie eartunen. 143, scratch, 143. 
Edward Robinson, H. S. Washington, no returns. 


The women’s handicap golf tournament, 
Tuesday, September ist, was remarkable. 
Twenty-five players drove off from the first tee. 
The players were divided into three classes, A, 
BandC. The result was: 

CLASS A, 

Miss C. S. Gannett, gross, 117 ; handicap 12; net, 105; 
Mrs. W. B. Thomas, 132, 18, 114: Miss Sargent, 116, 
scratch, 116; Miss C. E. Longworth, 138, 22, 116: Mrs. 
J. W. Merrill, 131, 15, 116; Miss M. Boardman, 128, 12, 
116. Miss Elinor Curtis, no returns. 


CLASS B. 

Miss M. Tucker, gross 146, handicap 27, net 119; Miss 
F. Boardman, 144, 15, 129; Mrs. E. Boardman, 146, 
16, 130; Miss L. Curtis, 137, 7, 130; Mrs. C. E. Inches, 
158, 27, 131; Mrs. E. Robinson, 156, 25, 131; Mrs. E. 
Richards, 163, 27, 136: Miss P. M. Hamlin, 153, 5, 148: 
Mrs. W. M. Richardson, 153, 5, 148; Miss E. Tucker, 176. 
27, 149; Miss H. Curtis, 154, scratch, 154; Miss L. Fin- 
lay, 183, 27,156. Mrs. T. Coolidge, Jr., no returns. 

CLASS C. 

Mrs. F. R. Spalding, gross 153, handicap 20, net 133; 
Mrs. E. B. Haron, 159, scratch, 159; Mrs. . Monks, 
195, 27, 168. Miss M. Longworth and Mrs. C. F. Hutchins, 
no returns. 


Englewood, N. 7.—The MacKay Cups were 
played for on Saturday, August 29th. The 
men played 18 holes, the women 9. 


MEN’S COMPETITION. 

C. B. Kell, gross 105, handicap 11, net 94; H. Banks, 
122, 27,95; M. Campbell, 109, 13.96; F Enos, 117, 18, 99; 
S. Mowry, 114. 15, 39; J. H. Sherwood, 116, 13, 103; fi 
W. Banks, 114, 11, 103; J. M. Woolsey, 117, 13, 104; Dr. 
J. A. Wells, 118, 13, 105 ; H. L. Dawes, 124, 18, 106 ; bagar 
Booth, 118, 11, 107; W. W. Burritt, 123, 25, 108; A. Cop- 
pell, 122, 13, 109; J. P. Dodd, 127, 18, 109; W. C. Van 
Antwerp, 110, scratch, 110; E. th Jewett, 123, 13, 110; 
J. W. Loveland, 131, 20, 111; W_M. Dulles, Jr., 139, 27, 
112; G. Lydecker, 130, 18, 112; W. E. Rockwood, 128, 15, 
113; O. D. Smith, 136, 18, 118. 

WOMEN’S COMPETITION. 

Mrs. J. A. Wells, gross 94, handicap 30, net 64; 
Miss Guthrie, 81, 12, 69; Mrs. H. A. Ogden, 95, 25, 70; 
Miss Fanny Clark, 96, 25, 71; Mrs F. Enos, 85, 12, 73; 
Mrs. H. W. Banks, Jr., 83, 10. 73; Miss Mitchell, 99, 25, 
74: Mrs. George Humphrey, 92, 18, 74; Mrs. Hardy 
Banks, 107, 30, 77; Mrs. Van Antwerp, 93, 12, 81; Miss 
Anabel Green, 80, scratch, 80; Mrs. Reinmund, 88, 10, 
78: Miss Gulliver, 122, 30, 92. 


Sadaguada Club.—The ‘‘ Holiday Handi- 
cap ” Cup was — for again on Labor Day, 
and won by Joseph R. Swan, Jr Following is 
a summary of the competing players’ scores : 


W. S. Doolittle, gross 123, handicap 5, net 118; F.S. 
Kellogg, 129, 5, 1243 A. C. Coxe. Jr., 135, 10, 125 ; F. K. 
Quin, 137, 10, 127; J. F. Kernan, 125, 10, 115; J. R. Goodale, 
135 10, 125: W. N. Kernan, 106, 0, 106; W. J. Kernan, 
115, 0, 115; H. S. Patten, 111, 0, 111; L. W. Kernan, TIO, 0, 
110; Frank L. Jones, 155, 25, 130; Warnick J. Kernan, 
122, 5 117; William Kernan. Jr., 113, 5, 108: CF. Mark- 
love, 111, 5,106 ; F. C. Walcott, 119, 0, 119; Reginald Ker- 
nan, 123, 5, 118 ; C. H. Yates, 116, 0, 116 ; P. J. McQuade, 
165, 20, 145; T. S. Parker, 138, 15, 123: C. W. Lyman, 
140, 10, 130; T. P. Kernan, 141, 20,121; J. R. Swan, Jr., 
112, 10, 102; J. A. Kernan, 146, 10,136; C. A. Talcott, 
150, 25, 125; N. E. Devereux, 145, 25. 120. 


Adtrondacks.— A pastime that is not of the 
rod and gun, and yet has found a congenial 
home in the Adirondacks in the summer time, 
can be no other than golf; and worthily does 
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the Cobble Hill Golf Club, of Elizabethtown, 
of which Judge Gildersleeve, of New York, is 
president, uphold the craft and its own _hos- 
pitality. On August 29th it welcomed and was 
defeated by a foursome from St. Hubert’s Inn 
by 22 strokes, 

Newport.—Teams of five representing the 
Shinnecock Hills and Newport Golf Clubs 
played a match August 29th. The home team 


won, Thesummary : 

NEWPORT. SHINNECOCK. 
Floles Up. Holes Up. 
W. Rutherford........ ° a AOS ccs cinss cess I 
Pe ee Cee 3 T. W- Robertson....... o 
F.C. Havemeyer...1 be eC ee ° 
. A. Stillman..... iene Be. Gh, PO cccuscass I 
ictor Sorchan....... 6 Holbrook Curtis....... ° 
Total....% oo +20 TPotals.s<s estas 2 


The foursomes competition for amateurs 
was begun Tuesday, September ist, and re- 
sulted as follows : 


FIRST DRAW. 

James A. Tyng and H. P. Toler, of Baltusrol, beat 
James A. Stillman and Reginald Brooks, of Newport, 
4 up and eto play. 

Lag Lynch and Beverley Ward, Jr., of Lakewood, 


A. Barker and W. L. Mauran, of Agawam, beat Vic- 
tor Sorchan and F. O. Beach, of Newport, 2 up and 1 


toy: 

.R. Winthrop and Roderick Terry, Jr., of New- 
port, beat G. M. Smith and William Gammell, of Aga- 
wam, 8 up and 6 to play. 

Holbrook Curtis and L. C. Murdock, of Shinnecock, 
beat James L. Breese and Grenville Kane, of Tuxedo, 
r and 2 to play. 

- O Havemeyer, Jr., and F. C. Havemeyer, of 
Newport, and Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., and N. Longworth, 
of Myopia, drew byes. 


SECOND DRAW. 
Tyng and Toler beat Lynch and Ward, 7 up and 5 to 


olay. 
; Betts and Clark beat Shaw and Longworth, 3 upand 
2 to play. 

Havemeyer and Havemeyer beat Barker and Mau- 
ran, 3 up and 1 to play. 

Curtis and Murdock beat Winthrop and Terry, : up 


SEMI-FINALS, 


ames A. Tyng and H. P. Toler, of Baltusrol, beat 
W.R. Betts and G. O. Clark, Jr., of Shinnecock, 3 up 
and 2 to play. 
H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., and Frederick Havemeyer, of 
Newport, beat Holbrook Curtis and L. C. Murdock, of 
Shinnecock, 7 up and 6to play. 


FINALS. 


Havemeyer and Havemeyer beat Tyng and Toler, 
3 up and 1 to play. 






beat Winthrop Rutherford and A. M. Coats, of New- ee 
port, 6 up and s to play. C. TuRNER. 
EQUESTRIANISM. 
POLO. SECOND PERIOD. 
Polo has witnessed during the past summer = bean Pay oe dis d.s saebalnicesnesennccncases 1% 
; VAG ~ 7 sc y. pec is ~My vc cccecccceecs: scccoees Aone 
its most successful season in this countr Rae Third—Nicoll, Mendowbrook......... cccccccccsccsss : 
season which was brought to a triumphant Meadowbrook, 1; Myopia. 3. 
climax, although it did not close then, by the 
championship games for the Astor gold cup at THIRD PERIOD. 
Prospect Park Parade Grounds, Brooklyn, Ree Hindt—Shaw. My Opies i s6.50 2. ecw eee loses tenciaes 4 
ports of which are given below. This event, Second—Eustis, Meadowbrook . 7% 
Third—Baldwin, Meadowbrook.............eseeeees 2 


together with the tournament of the Riding and 
Driving Club of Brooklyn, which is also played 
at the Drcnact Park Parade Grounds, are both 
entirely free to the public, as there is no grand 
stand and no admission is charged. 

The contest for the Astor Cup drew to the 
Prospect Park Parade Grounds the largest and 
most fashionable gathering that ever graced 
an athletic contest. On the first two days the 
circuit of the field was encompassed by not less 
than twenty thousand spectators and an array 
of carriages for which no parallel can be found, 
and at the final contest, September 14th, it was 
estimated that thirty thousand were present. 
The contest on Tuesday, September 8th was: 
Meadowbrook Club, estbury, L. I, (colors, 
sky blue,) represented by Mr. W. C. Eustis, 
Mr. C. C. Baldwin, Jr., r. Thos. Hitchcock, 
it and Mr. Benjamin Nicoll, versus Myopia 

unt Club, Hamilton, Mass., (colors, light 
blue, white sash and cap) represented a 4 Mr. 
A. P. Gardner, Mr. R. L. Agassiz, Mr. R. G 
Shaw, 2d, and Mr. F. Blackwood Fay. The 
results follow : 

FIRST PERIOD. 


Goals, Player and Club. Minutes. 
First—Gardner, Myopia.........5..... 5 secseses as oe 
Second—Hitchcock, Meadowbrook...........++++++ 4 
Third—Eustis, Meadowbrook............ .-.+-- 000s 4% 
Fourth—Baldwin, Meadowbrook.......... .  ....+ 1% 
Fifth—Hitchcock, Meadowbrook..........ese0.000% 2% 


Meadowbrook, 4; Myopia, 2. 





Meadowbrook, 2; Myopia, 1. 

seaaner ong ae Meadowbrook 7, less 4% safety, 8% 5 
Myopia 4, less ¥ penalty, 3%. Referee—John E. Cow- 
din, Rockaway. 

The contest on the second day, Wednesday, 
Sept. 9th, was Rockaway Club, Cedarhurst, 
L. I, (colors, dark blue,) represented by Mr. 
J. S. Stevens, Mr. Foxhall Keene, Mr. J. E. 
Cowdin, and Mr. G P. Eustis, versus Buffalo 
Country Club, Buffalo, N. Y., (colors, white, 
red sash and cap,) represented by Dr. Charles 
Cary, Mr. Thomas Cary, Mr. Seward Cary, 
and Mr. H. T. Davis, with the following re- 
sults : 


FIRST PERIOD. 











Goad. Player and Club. Minutes. 
First.. ...........Cowdin Rockaway.. ° % 
Second .-Cowdin, Rockaway.. «se 3% 
, i ,. re ...Keene, Rockaway ............ 3 ie 
Fourth -. .. Stevens, Rockaway.......... cos 3% 
a eee Cowdin, Rockaway.......... ... 2% 
Sixth... 000 coose Stevens, Rockaway.............. 2 

Rockaway, 6; Buffalo, 4 penalties. 

SECOND PERIOD. 
BS oocccrceee osccdt, CMTY. BUMAIO.... 22. -.. ses 
Second jeteesns Keene, Rockaway. ............... 4 
3, Are. er Keene, Rockaway.......... 
Fourth .....000. ... Cowdin, Rockaway 4 
Ly eee Stevens, Rockaway..........+-+. 3% 
ree Keene, Rockaway.... ae 
Seventh .......0... Keene, Rockaway...... coccccccce 2 


Rockaway. 6; Buffalo, 1. 
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THIRD PERIOD. 

2 Sree Cowdin, Rockaway.............. I 
Second... ....0000 Stevens, Rockaway.......... coor. % 
THITG...2000. 2. 00 Dr. Cary, EMBO. 202.660.000.005 2 
arr, Stevens, Rockaway.............. YY 
ae Keene, Rockaway ............... 1% 
er Keene, Rockaway..........000.+. 4% 
Seventh . -Cowdin, Rockaway.............. 4% 
AUER .nccnccce -..Cowdin, Rockaway.............. 4% 
CO eee Stevens, Rockaway............+. y 


Rockaway, 8; Buffalo, 1. 

Summary: Rockaway, 20 goals; Buffalo, 2 goals, 
less % by safety penalties, 1% goals. 

Referee—F. Mackey, Chicago. Time- 
keepers—Dr. H. A. Souther, Hingham, and 
E. C. Goadby, Rockaway. 

The cup was won by the Rockaway Club on 
Tuesday, September 14th, before an audience 
estimated at 30,000. The contest was keen, 
and sustained to the end, each club scoring 
eight goals, and Rockaway winning by the 
slightest margin on penalties. 

Following is the score in detail : 

FIRST PERIOD. 


Minutes. 

First goal—Stevens, Rockaway......+..--. sssee oe 4% 
(Safeties against Hitchcock and Nicoll.) 
Second goal—Stevens, Rockaway...........++..+08 3% 
Third goal—Baldwin, Meadowbrook .............+ 1% 
Fourth goal—Cowdin, Rockaway..............- «+. 3% 
Fifth goal—Keene, Rockaway..........sseeeeeeseeee 6% 
(Foul against Nicoll.) 

Sixth goal—Nicoll, Meadowbrook............+..--.+ Xy 


(Safety against Cowdin.) 
Score for period—Rockaway, 3%; Meadowbrook, 1. 


SECOND PERIOD 


First goal—Baldwin, Meadowbrook. ............... 1% 

Second goal—W. C. Eustis, Meadowbrook ......... 1% 

Third goal—W. C. Eustis, Meadowbrook........... YY 

Fourth goal—Stevens, Rockaway .......+... eeeses 8% 
(Foul against Hitchcock.) 

Fifth goal—Cowdin, Rockaway.......... yyy te 2% 


(Safety against Baldwin.) 
Score for period—Meadowbrook, 1% ; Rockaway, 2. 


THIRD PERIOD. 


First goal—Hitchcock, Meadowbrook..... +. 2% 
Second goal—Hitchcock, Meadowbrook 
Third goal—Cowdin, Rockaway. ........ 

(Foul against G. Eus 
Fourth goa!—Nicoll, Meadowbrook .. 
Fifth goal—Stevens, Rockaway .... 

(Safety against Cowdin.) 










(5% minutes play, no goal, to time.) 

Score for period—Meadowbrook, 3; Rockaway, 1%. 

Summary—Meadowbrook, by play, 8: less penal- 
ties, 134; total, 64%. Rockaway, by play, 8; less 1 goal 
penalty ; total, 7. 

Dr. Charles Cary, of Buffalo, acted as ref- 
eree, while Harry Hamlin and Dr. Southard 
officiated as timekeepers. 

The Astor Cup was presented by Wm. Wal- 
dorf Astor, Esq., through the Tuxedo Club. It 
is to be held one year only by the winning team. 
Individual prizes are added by the Polo Asso- 
ciation. The contest is open to teams of four 
representing any club in the Polo Association, 
and the cup is to be played for annually as ar- 
ranged by the committee. No handicap is given 
or taken. 

Paring a polo pony’s feet to make him come 
under the standard height of 14 hands 1 inch 
is not an uncommon practice by any means, 
but the method which was used to deceive the 
official measurer by a South American polo 
player was much more original than this, 
‘When the measurer was about to measure the 
pony in question he was asked to step into his 
stall, upon the ground that the boarded floor of 
the stable would afford the most even surface 
to be found. It was very dark in the stable, 
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but there was the pony, and the standard was 
applied to his withers. It measured 14 hands, 
which is the South American standard, much 
to the measurer’s surprise, as he had reason to 
believe the pony was larger. It transpired 
some time afterward that he had been deceived 
in this manner: A string was tied to the pony’s 
ears and passed down under his feet, the other 
end being held by the trainer. When the 
standard was applied, the trainer simply pulled 
the string, which caused the pony to crouch, 
imperceptibly and without bending his legs, 
a good inch and a half. 
COACHING. 

The Newport parade of the New York Coach- 
ing Club took place at that resort on Saturday, 
August 22d. The weather was threatening 
during the morning, but by 12:45, the hour set 
for the start, the clouds rolled away and the 
day became an ideal one. Mr. Prescott Law- 
rence, as the club’s president, led off, with 
Mrs. Lawrence on the box-seat beside him. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. R. O. Cross, Miss Sherman 
and Mr. Edward L. Bulkley were his guests. 
The remaining ten coaches were occupied as 
follows : 

Mr. O. H. P. Belmont—Mrs. Belmont on the 
box, Miss Duer, Miss Fair, Mr. Sidney J. 


* Smith, and Mr Reginald Brooks. 


Mr. James J. Van Alen—Mrs. Grinnell on 
the box, Miss Van Alen, Miss Grinnell, Mr. 
Lispenard Stewart, and Mr. J. R. Livermore. 

Mr. Perry Belmont—Mrs. Henry T. Sloane 
on the box, Miss Tiffany, Miss Willing, Mr. 
Henry T. Sloane, and Mr. Hugh Frazer, of 
the British Embassy. 

Mr. Eugene Higgins— Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks on the box, Miss Edith Blight, Miss 
Brooks, Mr. Howard Cushing, and Mr. H. M. 
Brooks. 

Mr. J. D. R. Baldwin—Mrs. Arthur Herbert 
on the box, Miss Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Albert Stevens, and Mr. Herbert D. Robbins. 

Mr. Harold Brown—Mrs. Brown on the box, 

Miss Minnie Bishop, Miss Mabel Gerry, Mr. 
ohn Nicholas Brown, and Mr. Henry R. Tay- 
or. 
Mr W. Watts Sherman—Mrs. Sherman on 
the box, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. C. Taylor, Miss 
Taylor, and Mr. and Mrs. Lucius K. Wilmerd- 
ing. 
Mr. Charles F. Havemeyer— Mrs. Have- 
meyer on the box, Miss Burden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry White, and Mr. Stanley Mortimer. 

Mr. Nathaniel Thayer—Mrs. Thayer on the 
box, Mr. and Mrs. George Von L. Meyer, Miss 
Daisy Post, and Mr. Theodore Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Ogden Mills—Mrs, Mills on the box, 
Miss Anna Sands, Miss Alice Blight, Mr. 
Hamilton W. Cary, and Mr. Center Hitchcock. 


THE HORSE SHOW FIXTURES. 


National Horse Show Association of America, at 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, November 
oth to 14th inclusive ; J. G. Hecksher, Secretary. East 
Orange Horse Show, at the Riding and Driving Club, 
East Orange, N. J., November 4th to 7th_ inclusive ; 
James B. Dill, Secretary. San Francisco Horse Show 


Association, at San Francisco, Cal , December ; George 
A. Newhall, Secretary. 

The number of horse shows has increased 
so rapidly, especially as regards the smaller 
two or three day variety, that this summer has 
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witnessed something like the formation of a 
regular circuit. Thus from Long Branch to 
Newport and from Newport to Staten Island, 
exhibitors have been enabled to conveniently 
show at each place, and, in many cases, thereby 
materially reducing traveling expenses. 

The exhibition of The Monmouth County 
Horse Show Association, which took place at 
Hollywood, Long Branch, August 13th, 14th 
and 15th, was a great success, although there 
were some criticisms at the share of ribbons 
that fell to the dealers. Ovurtine fully compre- 
hends the tendency. But what is to be done, 
as the dealers cannot well be excluded. It is 
safe to say that not one of the larger shows 
would be a success without the entries and 
support of the dealers, and even granting that 
they could—where are you to draw the line? 

here may be some fine point of distinction 
between one gentleman who is the proprietor 
of a stock farm and who buys and sells horses, 
and another who conducts the same sort of a 
business in a sales-stable in the city. Yet this 
is absolutely the only difference between many 
horsemen who are accounted amateurs and 


others who are rated as dealers. One of the 
wealthiest horsemen in the country—a man 
who owns race horses as well as hunters and 
saddle horses—one who stands very high in the 
government of the turf, but whose pleasure and 
convenience it is to sell a number of horses 
every season—took this bull fairly and squarely 
by the horns when he entered his horses at the 
Boston Horse Show, last spring, in certain 
classes, as a dealer, What is a dealer but a 
man who buys and sells horses for profit? That 
is the only way it can be defined, and such a 
definition, if used to exclude dealers, would bar 
out the very men who are the backbone and the 
support of the large horse shows. 

From the Long Branch Horse Show the scene 
shifted to the very swell exhibition at Newport, 
which took place August 27th and 28th. This 
was a fore-ordained success, and could not pos- 
sibly have been anything else, taking into con- 
sideration the character of America’s most 
fashionable watering place, together with the 
reputation and ability of the gentlemen who 
had it in charge. ; 

ALFRED STODDART (RITTENHOUSE), 


ROWING. 


THE CANADIAN AMATEUR ROWING ASSOCIATION 


Their seventeenth annual regatta was rowed 
August 6th and 7th at Brockville, Ontario. The 
course on the St. Lawrence River was a mile 
and a half straightaway against a current 
which is slow on account of the width of the 
river at that point. When the rowing began 
the wind was light and the water smooth, but 
the conditions grew worse, until it was found 
necessary to postpone three of the races till 
next day, when the conditions were favorable 

Junior single-scull shells-—-W_ Bright, Argo- 
naut Rowing Club, Toronto, Ont., 14m. 58s. ; 
S. Greenwood, Don Amateur R. C., Toronto, 
2, by 3 lengths; H. W. A. Dixon, A R. C., 3. 

Intermediate single-scull shells—P. Kenny, 
D. A. R.C., 12m. 17%s.; J. Allward, T. R. ro 
and H Russell, T. R.C., did not finish. 

Senior single-scull shells; first round ; first 
two in each heat to start in final—First heat, 

. O'Connor, D. A. R. C., 13m. 1s.; E. Marsh, 

+ % B.C., Philadelphia, Pa., 2, by a length ; 
F. H. Thompson, A.R. C., 3. 

Second heat—E. A. Thompson, A.R.C., 11m. 
9%s ; L. Marsh, D R.C., 2; F. Cresser, V.B.C , 
3, by half alength. In the first attempt Cres- 
ser fouled Marsh at a quarter mile, and the 
scullers were ordered back for a fresh start. 

Final heat—E. A. Thompson, 11m. 54s ; J. 
O’Connor, 2, by 2 lengths; L. Marsh, 3, by 2 
lengths ; E. Marsh fainted and upset. 

Junior double scull shells— Don Amateur 
R. C., F. Hogarth (bow), L. Kennedy (stroke), 
11m, 41s.; Argonaut R. C, R. W. Haskins 
(bow), O. Heron (stroke), 2, by 10 lengths. 

Senior double-scull shells—Vesper B. C., E. 
Marsh (bow), F. Cresser (stroke), 1om. 123s.; 
Toronto R. C., First Crew, A. Jury (bow), J. A. 
Rumohr (stroke), 2, by 3 lengths ; Toronto R. 
C., Second Crew, J. A. Russell (bow), J. J. 
Ryan (stroke), 3, by a third of a length. 

Fair-oared shells--Argonaut R. C., R. G. 


Muntz (bow), G. H_ Muntz (stroke), 12m. 15s. ; 
Toronto R. C., J. R. Bennett (bow), J. Smith 
(stroke), 2. 

Junior four-oared shells—Don Amateur R.C., 
J. Stuart (bow), J. Larkin, J. Delaney, J. Nichol- 
son (stroke), 1om. 28s ; Argonaut R. C., First 
Crew, A. Morson (bow), D. G. Cole, H. G. 
Lightbourn, A. L, Eastmure (stroke), 11m. 7}s.; 
Argonaut R. C., Second Crew, P. E. Ritchie 
(bow), J. McKenzie, D. R. Mackenzie, L. C. 
Haskins (stroke), 3. 

Intermediate four-oared shells—Argonaut R, 
C., W. H. Bunting (bow), P. E. MacKenzie, A. 
}; Boyd, M. B. McCarthy (stroke), 11m. 24s.; 

on Amateur R. C., J. Stuart (bow), J. Larkin, 
J. Delaney, J. Nicholson (stroke), 11m. 35s. 

Senior four-oared shells— Winnipeg (Man.) 
R. C., J. C. G. Armytage (bow), W. J. K. Os- 
borne, C. Johnston, C, L. Marks (stroke), 10m. 
ahs: Don Amateur R.C., J Sullivan (bow), W. 
Nelson, C. Ramez, J. Hedley (stroke), 1om. 
294s, ; Argonaut R. C., H. W. A. Dixon (bow), 
R. W. Hoskin, O. Heron, A. P. Burritt (stroke), 
3, by alength. 

The annual meeting of the Association was 
held August 6, the election resulting as follows: 
President, P. D. Crerar; First Vice-President, 
G. H. Gooderham ; Second Vice-President, T. 
B. Galt ; Secretary, W. A. Littlejohn ; Treas- 
urer, J. Hogg; Executive Committee, G. H. 
Muntz, to succeed J. Pearson; Mr. Osborne, 
re-elected; Mr. Jenkins, to succeed G. H. 
Gooderham, and W. S. Buell. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AMATEUR ROWING ASSOCIATION. 

Fine weather, light wind and smooth water 
favored their nineteenth annual regatta, held 
August 6th and 7th, at Ottawa Beach, Holland, 
Mich., over a course of a mile and a half with 
one turn. 

Junior single-scull shells—F, T. Catlin, Cat- 
lin B. C., Chicago, Ill., 1om. 51%s. ; J. B. Van 
damme, Mutual B. C., Detroit, Mich., 2. 
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Senior single-scull schells—C. L. Vandamme, 
M B.C., 10m. 29s. ; J. Henderson, C.B C., 2; 
F. Gastrich, Modoc R. C., St. Louis, Mo., did 
not finish. 

Junior double-scull shells—Grand Rapids B. 
andC. C., W. A. Bowen(bow), R. Coffin (stroke), 
1om. 52s.; Catlin B. C., F. T. Catlin (bow), C. 
J. Essig (stroke), 2; Grand Rapids B. andC.C., 
A. Sargeant (bow), W. Kiesel (stroke), 3. 

Senior double-scull shells—Modoc R. C, A. 
Everson (bow), E. Gastrich (stroke), 9m. 49s. ; 
Catlin B. C., C. T. Goff (bow), F. L. Johnson 
(stroke), 2, by half a length; Mutual B. C., A. 
L Lefevre (bow), C. L. Vandamme (stroke), 3. 

Junior pair-oared shells—Catlin B.C., F. L. 
Johnson (bow), F. T. Catlin (stroke), 1om. 4os. ; 
Grand Rapids B. and C. C., J. W. F. Holeomb 
(bow), F. Secor (stroke), 2. 

Senior pair-oared shells—Catlin B. C., C. T. 
Goff (bow), F. Bender (stroke), 13m. 14s. ; Cat- 
lin B. C., F. L. Johnson (bow), F. T. Catlin 
(stroke), 2, by 2 lengths. 

Four-oared gigs, with coxswains—Delaware 
B. C., Chicago, Ill., J. F. Korf (bow), J. G. 
Reedy, J. H. Stauff, J. B. Gillen (stroke), E. J. 
Schaab (coxswain), 9m. 47s. ; Ontario B. C., Chi- 
cago, Ill., R. Griffin (bow), S. Dall, M. Tansey, 
James Hugulet (stroke), Julius Hugulet (cox- 
swain), 2. 

Junior four-oared shells—Grand Rapids B. 
and C. C., J. W. F. Holcomb (bow), J. R. Tay- 
lor, W. Conger, F. C. Secor (stroke), 9m. 8s. ; 
Pullman (Ill.) A. A., W. Hoffman (bow), E. 
Englebretzen, H. Glendenning, A. Fromburg 
(stroke), 2. 

Senior four-oared shells—Grand Rapids B. 
and C, C., J. W. F. Holcomb (bow), J. R. Taylor, 
W. Conger, F. C. Secor (stroke), 9m. 33s. ; Del- 
aware B. C., J. F. Korf (bow), J. S. Reed, J. H. 
Stauff, J. B. Gillen (stroke), 2, by half a length. 

Tub race—F. T. Catlin, C. B. C., 1; J. B. 
Vandamme, M. B. C., and H. L. Bruner, M. B. 
C,, sank. 

The annual meeting was held August 7th, 
the election resulting as follows: President, 
C. McQuewan, Grand Rapids ; Vice-President, 
W. Wienand, Chicago ; Commodore, C. Catlin, 
Chicago; Vice-Commodore, W. C. Jupp, De- 
troit; Ensign, F. C. Hoerther, Chicago; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, D. R. Martin, Pullman, 
Ill. ; Executive Board, J. J. Schaab, St. Louis ; 
W. Wann, St. Paul; M.H Eddy, Minneapolis ; 
W. Campbell, Wyandotte; F. Gastrich, St. 
Louis ; C. T. Essig, Chicago; A. A. Lefevre, 
Detroit. 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


The National Association of Amateur Oars- 
men held their twenty-fourth annual regatta 
August 12th and 13th, on Saratoga Lake, New 
York, the finishes of all races being in the 
cove, as near as convenient to the north shore. 
The international four-oared, and both the 
eight-oared races were 14% miles straightaway, 
while all other events were the same distance 
with one turn The weather was fine, wind 
light, and water smooth, except for a half- 
hour's squall near the close of the first day's 
racing. The attendance, although not one- 
tenth of what the sport deserved, was larger 
than on some previous occasions. The com- 
petitions were interesting, but the perform- 


ances did not disturb the record tables. How- 
ever, the foar-oared crew of the Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Rowing Club exhibited such speed 
that their friends propose sending them to the 
Henley Regatta next year. 

Intermediate single-scull shells—E. H. Ten 
Eyck, Wachusett Boat Club, Worcester, Mass., 
gm. 59s.; E. F. Schultz, Narragansett B. C., 
Providence, R. I., 1om. 3s.; R. C. Lockwood, 
First Philadelphia (Pa.) B. C., 3, by 2 lengths; 
G. Roehma, Vesper B. C., Philadelphia, 4; 
Dr. N. T. Langlois, Wyandotte (Micn.) A. A., 
5; B F. Henley, Syracuse (N. Y.) A. A., 6. 

Senior single-scull shells; first round ; first 
two in each heat to start in final—First heat, 
E. A. Thompson, Argonaut Rowing Club, To- 
ronto, Ont., tom. 183/s.; J J. Whitehead, River- 
side B. C., Cambridgeport, Mass., 10m. 34%s.; 
Z S. McDowell, Delaware B. C., Chicago, 

Aas: 

Senior single-scull shells—Second heat, J. 
D Juvenal, Pennsylvania®B. C., Philadelphia, 
1om 49s.; F. Cresser, Vesper B. C., 11m. 8s.; 
C. E. Bulger, Albany (N. Y.) R. C., 3, by 4 
lengths. 

Senior single-scull shells—Final heat, J. J. 
Whitehead, tom. 11s.; E. A. Thompson, tom. 
21s.; J. D. Juvenal, 3, by 3 lengths; F. Cres- 
ser quit at one mile. 

‘ Joseph J Whitehead, of East Boston, Mass., 
is twenty-five years old, 6ft. 1% in. in height, 
and weighs in his boat 176 lbs. He rowed his 
first race with a crew in 1892, and his first scull- 
ing race June 17, 1893. He won the New Eng- 
land amateur cham warren in 1895 and 1896, 
but in his trial heat for the National champion- 
ship last year was beaten by J. L. Hackett, Rat 
Portage, Ont.—since declared a professional — 
and F. Cresser, of Philadelphia. 

Intermediate double-scull shells—N. Y. A.C , 
P. L. Howard (bow), J. P. Crawford (stroke), 
om. 21s; P. B. C., H. G. Scott (bow), J. O. 
Exley (stroke), 9m. 28s.; V. B.C , H. M. Hughes 
(bow), D. J. Hegerty (stroke), third, by 8 lengths; 
C B.C., Philadelphia, C. Bunker (bow), G. 
Whitney (stroke), fourth, by 3 lengths. 

Senior double-scull shells—N. Y. A C., P. L. 
Howard (bow), J. P. Crawford (stroke), 9m 
1o 3-5s.; V. B. C , F. Cresser (bow), E. Marsh 
(stroke), 9m. 23 1-2s.; P. B. C, G. W. Van 
Vliet (bow), H. Monoghan (stroke), third. 

Pair-oared shells—P. B. C., A. J. Ingraham 
(bow), C. B. Dix (stroke), 1om. 5 1-4s ; V. B.C., 
D. J. Hegerty (bow), H. W. Hughes (stroke), 
finished first in 9m. 59 1-2s., but were disquali- 
fied for failing to turn their stake boat. 

Intermediate four-oared shells—Ariel B. C., 
Baltimore, Md., W. H. Weed (bow), F. A. 
Hancock, W. N. Cunnins, E. J. Callahan 
(stroke), 9m. 118 ; Detroit (Mich) B. C,J T. 
Lyon (bow), H. L. Pierson, D. B. Duffield, E. L. 
Warren (stroke), 9m. 26 1-2s, 

Senior four-oared shells—Winnipeg (Man.) 
R.C., J.C. G. Armytage (bow), W. J. K Os- 
born, C. P ea C. L. Marks (stroke), 8m. 
59 1-2s.; I. B. C., Newark, N J., W. L Kiely 
(bow), E. J. Carney, O. E. Fox, V. Lockmeier 
(stroke), 9m. 19s.; R. B. C., Cambridgeport, 
Mass., E. F. Hayes (bow), W. Parrock, J. 
Hobbs, M A. Sullivan (stroke), third, by half a 
length, were fouled by Wyandotte at the turn 
and delayed several lengths; N. Y. A. C., W. 
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H. Pinckney (bow), E. J. Keane, F. W. Howard, 
. R. Crawford (stroke), fourth; Wyandotte 
(Mich.) A. C., M. C. Busha (bow), W. R. Oco- 
bock, C, A. Prieshorn, E. B. Nellis (stroke), fifth. 

International four-oared shells — Winnipeg 
R. C,, J. C. G, Armytage (bow), W. J. K. Os- 
born, C, W. Johnston, C. L. Marks (stroke), 8m. 
15 3-4S.; Staten Island B. C., A. Reimer (bow), 
P. Voss, K. Wolff, I. Wolff (s:coke), 2, by 4 1-2 
lengths ; Institute B. C., W. L. Kiely (bow), 
R. J. Carney, O. E. Fox, V. Lockmeier (stroke), 
3, by half a length ; Detroit B. C., J. T. Lyon 
(bow), H. L. Pierson, D. B. Duffield, E. I. 
Warner (stroke), 4, by 10 ‘eae Riverside 
B. C., E. T. Hayes (bow), ~ Parrock, ]. 
Hobbs, A. Sullivan (stroke), finished second 
in 8m. 26s., but were disqualified for fouling 
Winnipeg at the turn. 

The Winnipeg crew won the intermediate 
fours at the National regatta last year, and lost 
the senior fours by a few feet. This year they 
won the fours at the Minnesota-Winnipeg re- 
yatta, the Canadian championship fours, and 
both the senior and international fours at the 
National regatta. 

The personal statistics of the crew are as fol- 


lows: Armytage, weight, 146 lbs.; height, sft. 
g 1-2in.; age, 25 years. Osborn, weight, 162 
Ibs.; height, sft. r1in.; age, 26. Johnston, 
weight, 160 lbs.; height, 5ft. 11in.; age, 23. 
Marks, weight, 147 lbs.; height, 6ft. 1 1-2in.; 
age, 27. 

Intermediate eight-oared shells, with cox- 
swains—New York A. C., W. W. Griffith (bow), 
G. Kollstede, G F. Grant, E Crawford, T. E. 
Tomlinson, F. V. Dobbins, A. G. Fry, S. M. 
Seaman (stroke), D. G. Smythe (coxswain), 8m. 
26s:; Laureate B. C., Troy, N. Y., E. P. Stick- 
ney (bow), D. F. Baxter, G. V. S. Quacken- 
bush, H. E. Baxter, A. G. Betts, T. J. Quilli- 
nan, S. G. Woodcock, H. Cleary (stroke), J. P. 
Nial (coxswain), 8m. 36s. 

Senior eight-oared shells, with coxswains— 
Baltimore (Md.) A. C., R. E Van Sant (bow), 
W. F. Werner, W. D. Lilly, L. L. Lloyd, W. A. 
Boykin, W. F. Bull, G. J. Turner, W. F. Rit- 
sler (stroke), H. Whitehead (coxswain), 7m. 
48 1-2s.; New York A. C,, W. W. Griffith 
(bow), G. Kolistede, G. F Grant, E. Crawford, 
J. E. Tomlinson, F. V. Dobbins, A. G. Fry, 
5. M. Seaman (stroke), D. G. Smyth (coxswain), 
7M, §2 1-28. W. B. Curtis. 


SWIMMING. 


BLOOMINGDALE ROWING CLUB, 


Their two swimming races, open to all 
amateurs, were held August 16th, on the Hud- 
son River, at the foot of One Hundred and 
Second street, New York City. 

440 yards, with the tide, juniors—J. Salters, 
6m. 

440 yards, with the tide, seniors—T. M. Carey, 
4m. 

FRESH AIR CLUB. 

Their annual championship races, held in 
still water, at Bensonhurst, L. I., were con- 
tinued August 9th and 16th, 

100 yards straightaway, in still water—S. J. 
Montgomery, I. 

Half mile, with 3 turns—H. E. Buermeyer, 1. 

Swimming under water—H. E. Buermeyer, 1. 

25 yards straightaway, in still water, back 
stroke —H. E. Buermeyer, 1. 

25 yards straightaway, in still water, breast 
stroke—W. B. Curtis, 1. 

25 yards straightaway, in still water, over- 
hand side stroke—H. E. Buermeyer, 1. 

25 yards straightaway, in still water, over- 
hand breast stroke—H. E. Buermeyer, 1. 

THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


The sixteenth meeting for the award of these 
honors was held by the Amateur Athletic 
Union, August 22d, in the Wayne, Pa., Nata- 
torium ‘The pool of fresh spring water is 100 
feet wide, 500 feet long, and varies in depth 
from 3 to g feet. The course used for the 
races was 110 yards in length. 

In addition to the championship events, there 
were a 75-yard race for novices, and a 220-yard 
handicap open to all amateurs. 

These meetings were founded by the New 
York A. C. in 1877, continued in 1878, omitted 
in 1879, 1880, 1881 and 1882, revived in 1883, 
and given annually until 1888, when their 
management was ceded to the Amateur A, U., 


who gave the meeting annually, except in 
1895, when it was allowed to lapse. 

Until 1896 these meetings had been given 
out-of-doors, but it was decided this year to 
divide the programme, and hold each year both 
an indoor and an outdoor championship meet- 
ing. In accordance with this arrangement the 
first indoor meeting, being the fifteenth cham- 
pionship meeting, was held March 18th, in the 
club-house of the New Manhattan A. C., New 
York City, and the outdoor meeting at Wayne, 
as detailed below. 

75 yards straightaway, in still, fresh water, 
novices—A. H. Ashby, National S. A., 1m. 
22-5s.; J. F. McMillen, New York, 2, by 10 
yards ; J. Schaich, N. S. A., 3: 

220 yards, with one turn, in still, fresh water, 
handicap, final heat—O. Sayen, Wayne C. C., 
10 seconds, 3m. 25 3-5s.; S. Williams, Lafay- 
ette, 12 seconds, 2, by 10 yards ; G. Hopkins, 
N.S. A , 20 seconds, 3, by 5 yards. 

100 yards straightaway, in still, fresh water, 
championship race—G. R Whittaker, Chicago 
(Ill) A. A., 1m. 13 2-5s.; P. A. Dickey, New 
York A. C., 2, by 2 ft ; T. M. Carey, Pastime 
A. C., New York City, 3, by a foot; M. T. 
Shea, N. S. A., 4; W. B. Kugler, N.S. A., 0; 
W.A Christy, N.S. A, 0. 

Whittaker was delayed about a second by 
colliding with one of the boundary posts. He 
is a large and powerful man, and swam the 
Trudgeon stroke at first, but turned on to his 
baek near the finish. 

One mile, with fifteen turns, in still, fresh 
water, championship race—B. A. Hart, C. A. 
A., 30m, 27 3-5s.; F. A. Wenck, N. Y. A: C, 2, 
by 60 yards; S. B. French, Knickerbocker 
A. C., New York City, 3, by 20 yards; W. T. 
Lawless, Ottawa (Ont.) A. A., 4, by a foot ; V. 
Binder, N. S. A., 5; W. A. Christy, N. S. A., 
T. M. Carey, P. A. C., and W. B. Kugler, N. 
S. A., did not finish. 
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Hart is an Englishman, twenty-five years 
old, and very muscular. He took not more 
than twenty strokes per minute, and traveled 
more than nine feet at each stroke, as he 
usually needed but thirty-five strokes to cover 
one length, which was 110 yards. He swims a 
combination breast-side stroke, but more of a 
breast than a side stroke, as his legs are drawn 
up exactly as in the breast style, and he has a 
fine, powerful, wide kick. He submerges his 
head at the beginning of the kick, and draws 
his arms backward, not like a breast stroke, 
but alternately, like the side stroke, each arm 
describing somewhat of a circle, one of the 
arms covering a larger or greater distance than 
the other, which was the only part of the 
movement like a side stroke. 


A RACE IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 


At the Regatta of the Nautilus B.C., held off 
Bay Ridge, L I., August 29th, there was a 
100-yard swimmirg race. G, A. Gerlach, 1m. 
30s.; O. Ruprecht, 2m. 


RACES AT ESSINGTON, PA. 


The proprietor of this summer resort gave 
prizes for two open amateur races, to be con- 
tested in the Delaware River, August 29th, 
and the entries included two swimmers from 
New York City. 

75 yards handicap, final heat—S. B. French, 


Knickerbocker A. C., New York City, 4 sec- 
onds, 57s.; J. Bickel, National S. A., 10 sec- 
onds, 2, by 2 feet ; P. A. Mitchell, National S. 
A., 7 seconds, 3, by 2 feet. 

200 yards handicap, final heat—S. B. 
French, Knickerbocker A. C., 4 seconds, 3m. 
6 3-5s.; V. Binder, National S. A., 2 seconds, 2, 
by 3 yards ; F. A. Wenck, New York A.C, 2 
seconds, 3, by 2 yards. 


RACES AT WASHINGTON PARK, PA, 


The proprietor of this summer resort offered 
valuable prizes for four open amateur races, to 
be held in the pool of the chutes, August 24th, 
but owing to rainy weather and light attend- 
ance, only two of the four scheduled events 
were contested. 

1oo yards match—F. Hogan, 2m. 7s.; R. 
Morgan, 2. 

1oo yards handicap, final heat—B. A. Hart, 
Chicago (Ill.) A. A., 1m. 37s ; W. Christy, Na- 
tional S. A., 9 yards, 2; F. A. Wenck, New 
York A. C., 8 yards, 3. 

300 yards handicap, final heat—F. A. Wenck, 
New York A. C., 13 yards, 5m. 17 2-5s.; S. B. 
French, Knickerbocker A. C., 9 yards, 2, by 
6 lengths; W Christy, N. S. A, 14 yards, 3, 
by a few inches. 

Exhibitions of fancy swimming were given 
by Profs. G. Kistler and C. Holroyd. 

W. B. Curtis. 


ATHLETICS. 


OLYMPIC ATHLETIC CLUB. 


Their annual games were held August 8th, 
at Baldwin Park, Jersey City. 

1oo-yard handicap run—W. F. Browning, 
Twenty-third Street Young Men’s Christian 
Association, New York City, 4% yards, Io 2-5s. 

440-yard handicap run—J. J. Storms, Knick- 
erbocker A. C., 10 yards, 56s. 

Half-mile run, boys under 16 years—D. T. 
Smith, Arlington A. C., 2m. 38s. 

Half-mile run, novices—J. Gerrity, Olympic 
A. C,, 2m. 28s, 

Half-mile handicap run—J. S. Cleary, O. A 
C., 20 yards, 2m. 8 3-5s. 

1 mile handicap run—C. H. Bean, New Jersey 
A. C., 10 yards, 4m. 39s. 

3-mile handicap run—E. Hjertberg, N. J. A. 
C., scratch, 16m. 6 2-5s. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., TURNGEMEINDE. 


This enterprising organization held its sec- 
ond annual open amateur sports August 29, at 
Washington Park, Bellevue. There were sev- 
eral events open only to members, in which no 
final bouts were held, and the points scored 
count in the general averages of the contest- 
ants. The events which were decided re- 
sulted as follows : 

1oo-yard handicap run—Final heat, J. C. 
Ott, Jr., Philadelphia Turngemeinde, 19 feet, 
10%S. 

220-yard handicap run—Final heat, W. R. 
Scarlett, Athenian Athletic Club, 7 1-2 yards, 
23 2-5s. 

880-yard handicap run—F. Kernan, A. A.C., 
25 yards, 2m. 3 4-5s. 


Running high jump, handicap—R. Fuerie, 

T. G., 5 3-4 inches, sft. rin. 

Running broad jump, junior members—J. 
Grieb, 16ft. 7in. 

Running hop, step and jump, handicap—E. 
Bell, Columbia T. V., 2 feet 6inches, 4oft. 
5 I-2in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, junior members, left 
hand—W. Schwebel, 21ft. rin. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, junior members, right 
hand—H. Roll, 28ft. 2in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, handicap—Final heat, R. 
Riebrich, P. T. G., 2 feet 1 inch, 36 ft. rin. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer, handicap—H. Ar- 
nold, P. T. G., scratch, 83ft. 7in. 


LINCOLN PARK, PA., ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


Their first games were held August 15th, on 
a poor track. 

100-yard run for boys under 16 years—J. F. 
Cooke, Jr., 12s. 

1oo-yard handicap run—Final heat, W. R. 
Scarlett, Athenian Athletic Club, 6 yards, 11s. 

220-yard handicap run ; open only to Young 
Men’s Christian Associations—W. W. Marcus, 
P, Y M.C. A., § yards, 1. 

440-yard run, novice--B. F. Hendron, unat- 
tached, 1. 

440-yard handicap run—M. MacKenzie, A.C., 
scratch, 57s. 

Half-mile handicap race—J. J. Hoey, C.C., 
2 yards, I. 

Obstacle race—J. J. Hoey, C. C..1. 

Running high jump —J. C. Ott, H. Arnold 
and W. McConaghey tied at sft. 34%in., and 
Ott won the jump off, 

Throwing base-ball—H. Arnold, P. T., 36oft. 
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Throwing 12-lb. hammer—H. Arnold, P. T., 
11oft. 

PODUNK ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 

Their first open amateur games were held 
August 15th at Oakland Garden, East Brook- 
field, Mass. 

100-yard handicap run—J. F, Quinlan, Ford- 
ham College, scratch, 10 I-5s. 

300-yard exhibition run—T. E. Burke, Bos- 
ton Athletic Association, 32s. 

440-yard handicap run—J. J. Moynihan, St. 
Ann’s Athletic Association, 12 yards, 50 3 5s. 

880-yard handicap run—J. J. McLaughlin, 
St. A. A. A., scratch, 2m, 2-5s. 

One-mile handicap run—A, L. Remington, 
New York A. C., scratch, 4m. 37s. 

One-mile relay race—Spencer High School, 


4m, . 

One-mile handicap walk—C. V. Moore, N. 
A. A., scratch, 7m. 16 3-5s. 

Running high jump, handicap—C, N. Prouty, 
Podunk A. A., 5 inches, 5ft. sin. 

Running broad jump, handicap—D. F. 
O’Brien, P. A. A., 1 foot 3 inches, 2oft. 11 %in. 

Exhibition of throwing the discus by J. 
Graham. 

THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF AMERICA. 


The twenty-first annual meeting for the 
award of these honors was held September 
12th, on Manhattan Field, New York City. The 

ames were given by the Amateur Athletic 

nion, and managed by its Championship 
Committee, J. E. Sullivan, J. W. Kelly, Jr., 
and E. E. Babb. 

This meeting was founded by the New York 
Athletic Club in 1876, given by them in 1876, 
1877 and 1878, and then surrendered to the 
National Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America, who held it annually from 1879 to 1887, 
inclusive, since when its management has been 
vested in the Amateur Athletic Union. 

As is usual in such cases all the detail of pre- 
liminary management and preparation fell on 
the resident member of the Committee, Mr. 
J. E. Sullivan, and he omitted nothing that 
would tend to make the meeting popular, the 
advertising having been wide-spread, volumi- 
nous and ingenious 

The meeting was not only national but inter- 
national, in fact as well as in name, for the 
entries represented Yale and Harvard Univer- 
sities and almost all the prominent amateur 
athletic clubs of the country, and the contestants 
journeyed from Louisiana, Alabama, District of 
Catena, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Massachusetts, and Canada. 

The sky was overcast all day and a few drops 
of rain fell just before the hour set for the first 
race, but the shower lasted but two or three 
minutes, and was not sufficient to lay the dust. 
The temperature was above summer heat, and 
the wind unnoticeable. 

The track is a quarter mile in circuit, with 
one side prolonged into a 220-yard straight- 
away. he quarter-mile race started at the 
top of this 220-yard straight, ran thence around 
the eastern end of the grounds, and finished near 
the top of the backstretch, thus giving about 
200 yards straightaway, then about 160 yards 
around a long and easy curve, and a finish 
of about 80 yards straightaway. 


The track was in miserable condition. It had 
not been used for athletic sports for several 
months, and the work of putting it in proper 
shape was postponed until a few days before 
the meeting, and then intrusted to incompetent 
hands. A layer, about an inch thick, of clay 
was spread over the path without first harrow- 
ing or even raking the old surface, and as an 
unavoidable result the new dirt did not stick to 
the old path, but drifted about in various stages 
of looseness. The shoes of the runners, after 
each race, were loaded with damp clay, as if 
they had been crossing a ploughed field, and 
two of the curves—those at the east and west 
corners of the path—were so deep and rough as 
to throw a runner out of his stride and slacken 
the speed of a wheelman. The track was cer- 
tainly one second, and possibly two seconds, 
slow on each lap; and some of the perform- 
ances, viewed in this light, were really as meri- 
torious as record-breaking would have been on 
a better track. 

The attendance was shamefully sparse. The 
meeting is the most important of the year, all 
of the prominent athletes and record-holders 
were entered, several of the events promised 
sensational performances, and the games had 
received most liberal and appreciative prelim- 
inary advertising in the newspapers of New 
York City. Yet the paid admissions were less 
than 1,300, and the total number of persons in- 
side the fence—spectators, officials and con- 
testants—less than 1,500. 

Mr. H. S. Cornish, athletic director of the 
Knickerbocker Athletic Club, protested the 
competition of Messrs. G. W. Orton, B. J. 
Wefers, R. Sheldon, L. P. Sheldon, R. G. 
Paulding, F. P. Garvan and A. M. Remington, 
all of the New York Athletic Club, on the claim 
that they were not residents of the metropolitan 
district, and consequently not eligible to com- 
pete in the colors of the New York Athletic 
Club. The protest against Orton is idle, as he 
resides in Canada, and is therefore specifically 
exempt from the action of the residential rules 
of the Amateur Athletic Union. The protests 
against the other athletes will be decided in 
accordance with the facts, and it is almost cer- 
tain that each of them will be able to prove a 
residence in the vicinity of New York City. 

It should be understood that these protests 
were not made by Mr. Cornish through any 
club jealousy or hostility to the protested ath- 
letes, or desire to prevent them from competing, 
but solely to obtain an official and authoritative 
decision on certain rules whose true force and 
meaning seem open to argument, and which 
could not be satisfactorily interpreted in any 
other way than by such protests, and subsc- 
quent judicial inquiry. 

These protests were a source of delay in con- 
ducting the games, and annoyance to the 
officials, as it was necessary to allow the con- 
testants in trial heats to compete in final just 
as if no one of the protested athletes had com- 
peted, and also to score the finishing athletes in 
all final contests as if the protested athletes had 
been absent. 

In several of the events all of the competitors 
were of only moderate ability, and in others one 
genuine champion found no opponent able to 
make him exert himself. These facts joined 
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“ with the poor track to prevent any record- 
breaking, and some of the winning perform- 
ances have been beaten at interscholastic games. 

In ten of the seventeen events last year’s 
champion competed, and each of the ten was 
again successful. 

S. Liebgold has won the one-mile walk for 
three successive years, and the five-mile walk 
for five successive years. G. W. Orton has 
won the one-mile run for five successive years. 
J. S. Mitchell has won the weight-throwing for 
six successive years and the hammer-throwing 
for eight successive years; and G. R. Gray 
has won the shot-putting in nine of the last ten 
years, and would have won the tenth but was 
unable to be present. Such long series of in- 
dividual victories become monotonous, and it 
would seem advisable to establish a limit after 
which chronic champions should be retired. 

No prize was offered for the club winning 
the most points, and if there had been, the com- 
petition would have been a farce, as the score 
of the New York Athletic Club was greater 
than the total of any two other clubs. 

Of the entered athletes who did not compete, 
those likely to have changed the results are as 
follows : 

F. W. Jarvis, Pittsburg A C, who should 
have been second in the 1oo-yard run. 

A. W. Gifford, Montreal A. A. A. , who ought 
to have been second in the half-mile run and 
third in the quarter-mile. 

Bean, New Jersey A. C , who should 
have been first or second in the three-mile run, 

L. P. Sheldon, New York A. C., who would 
have been first or second in the running broad 
jump, and sure of a place in the 220-yard hur- 
dle race. 

J. B. Connolly, Suffolk A. C., Boston, Mass., 
who ought to have been placed i in the running 
broad jump. 

R. Sheldon, New York A. C., who should 
have been second in the shot-putting. 

And C. Chadwick, New York A. C., who 
ought to have taken second or third with the 
hammer. 

100-yard run, first round ; first two in each 
heat to run in final; first heat—B. J. Wefers, 
New York A. C., 10 2-5s.; E. B. Bloss, 
N. ¥.A.C., 2, by2 yards, on sufferance; H. L. 
Weissman, Knickerbocker A. C., was adjudged 
to have taken third place and therefore allowed 
in final heat on account of protest against 
Wefers ; E. Dupré, Young Men’s Gymnastic 
Club, New Orleans, La.,o;and V. A. Demoruelle, 
Y.M.G.C.,o. Wefers cantered in, but third and 
fourth men were so close that many spectators 
and some officials thought third place should 
have been awarded to New Orleans instead of 
New York, but no harm was done, even if the 
placing erred, as Weissman finished a poor 
fifth in the final heat 

1oo-yard run, second heat—J. F. Quinlan, 
“s Y.A.C., 10 2-ss.; F A. Lane, x 7 A C., 

, byay ard; 5.3: Keane, Jr., Catholic Club of 
a City, 3, bya foot ;C. A Sulzer, New Jer- 
sey A.C.,0; W. DuBois, N. J. A. C., 0. 

1oo-yard run, final heat—Weters, 10 1-5s.; 
Quinlan, 2, by 2 yards; Bloss, 3, by 2 feet; Lane, 
4, by a few inches; Weissman, 5. Wefers 


strolled in at his leisure, but the race for second 
and third places was good. 
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220-yardrun, firstround; first two in each 
heat to run in final; .“% heat—B B. J. Wefers, 
NOW, 23 1-58.; J. J Quinlan, N.Y. A. 
ORS 3 [Se Keane, C. C. I. <. 3, and allowed in 
final on account of protest against Wefers; H. 
L. Weissman, K. A C., 4, and allowed in final 
on account of protest against Garvan; F. P, 
Garvan, N.Y. A. C.,o; W. DuBois, N, J. A.C., 
did not finish. 

220-yard run, second heat—M. P. Halpin, N. 
Y. A. C., 23 2-5s.; H. S. Lyons, N. BM... 2: 
by 2 yards; C. A. Sulzer,N: i.n; ©, should 
have been an easy second but annals the finish 
line and stopped too soon. V. A. Demoruelle, 


Y. M. G.C., 0; K. F. McCrae, N. Y. A. C., did 
not finish. 
220-yard run, final heat—Wefers, 23s.; 


Quinlan, 2, by 4 feet; Keane, 3, by a yard; Hal- 
pin, 4, by afew inches ; Lyons, 5; Weissman, o, 
Wefers won without effort and gave his atten- 
tion, in both trial and final heats, to coaching 
Quinlan into second place. 


Quarter-mile run—T. E. Burke, Boston, 
Mass., Athletic Association, 48 4-5s.;_ B. J. 
Wefers, N. Y. A. C., 2, by 8 feet; C. H. Kil- 


patrick, N. Y. A. C., 3, by 8 yards ; kK. &. 
McCrae, N. Y. A. C., 4; C. M. Carbonell, K. A. 
Cues a. Mackenzie, Athenian A. C., Phila- 
de siphia, Pa.,.0: Garvan, N. Y. A. C., 0. 
Wefers seemed Be underestimate Burke's speed 
at the finish and was content to trail for half 
the journey, instead of pushing for the lead at 
once, and, if possible, securing the inside posi- 
tion around the long turn. His failure to do 
this kept him on the outside all around the 
curve, thus making him travel seven or eight 
feet more than Burke. Rounding into the final 
straight Wefers made his effort, gained sev- 
eral feet, and seemed likely to win, but could 
not maintain the pace, much less respond to 
Burke's gallant spurt in the final 50 feet Wef- 
ers, who is comparatively a novice at quarter- 
mile running, did not judge his race well, and 
lacked the training at that distance which 
would have kept him up in the final effort. 
The time of the winner, 48 4-5s., was about as 
good as 48s. would have been on this same 
path in the condition it was at the international 
match last September ; and it is certain that 
either Burke or Wefers can, with all circum- 
stances favorable, beat the world’s fastest rec- 
ord at this distance. 


Half-mile run—C. H. Kilpatrick, N. Y. A. C., 
Im. 57 3-5s.; W.S. Hipple N. Y. A. C., 2, by 
5 yards; E. M. Power, Jr., Pittsburg, Pa., A. 
C., 3, by 2 yards; L. R. Palmer, K. A. C., 0; 
A. B. Dalby, N. Y. A. C., 0; J. F. Cregan, N. 
Y. A. C,o. Kilpatrick won easily, but Power 
chased Hipple gallantly for second place. 


1-mile run—G. W. Orton, N. Y. A.C., 4m. 
27s.; A. M. Remington, N. Y. A.C., 2, by 4 
yards; J. F. Cregan, N. Y. A. C.,3, by 15 
ards ; G. G. Hollander, K. A. Cc. E. W. 

Hjertberg, N ~ Jon. e000 L. BR, Paimer, K. 

A. C., did not finish. Orton won in fine style, 
but Remington ran an unexpectedly good race, 
and at one time looked likely to overtake the 
leader. 

3-mile run—E. W. Hjertberg, N. 
16m. 31 3-5s.; E. W. Mills, Central Hig 


ek ew 
School, 
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Boston, Mass., 2, by 75 yards; L. Cooper, N. 
Y. A. C., 3, by 1 yard. Hjertberg ran with his 
usual good judgment, and won as he pleased. 
Cooper had a good lead on Mills at the begin- 
ning of the last quarter mile, but the little fel- 
low made a fine effort, overhauled Cooper foot 
by foot, and passed him only a stride or two 
from the finish. 


Pes yard — race—W. B. Rogers, N. J. A. 
, 16 I-5S.; “<3 Bijur, K. A. C., 2, by 3 yards ; 
% F. Beers, A. C., 3, by § feet; M. P. 
Halpin, N Y. A. C.,0; S. B. Jones, Birming- 
ham, Ala., A. C 
220-yard hurdle race, first round; first two 
in each heat to start in final ; first heat—J. Cos- 
grove, Ridgfield A. C., Albany, N Y., 27s.; 
7: Corley, New West Side A. C., 2; G, 
Schwegler, N. Y. A. C., did not finish. 


220-yard hurdle —, second i. er 
K. A. C., 27 1-58 ; R. James, N. J. A.C., 2; 
W. E. de Salazar, 'N. a x <., 3. 

20-yard hurdle race, final heat—Buck, 25 
2-5s. ; Corley, 2, by 8 yards ; Cosgrove, 3, by 3 
yards ; James, 4. 

I-mile walk—S. /._ oe Pastime A. C., 
6m. 53s. ; L. Liebgold, N J. A.C, 2, by 4 ames 
M. H. Donovan, N. J. A. C., 3, by 20 panda: C 
V Moore, Newton, Mass., A. As ‘he Lieb- 
gold family outclassed the others, mr the small 
distance between Samuel and Louis at the finish 
was only by courtesy. Donovan was cautioned 
twice, just escaping the third and final warning. 


3-mile walk—S. Liebgold, P. A. C., 24m. 
24 2-5s.; L. Liebgofd, N. J. A. C., 2, by 8 
yards on sufferance ; M_ H. Donovan. NJ A. 
C., 3, by 12 yards ; C. V Moore, N. A. A., dis- 
qualified at the mile. Donovan received one 
caution. 

2-mile bicycle race, first round ; first three in 
each heat to ride in final ; first heat—W. 
we N. J. A. C, 5m. 29 3-5s. ; R. Dawson, 
N Y.A.G.2;C. C. F. Schwartz, K. A C., 
Le J: fone Mf. A. C.,0; R. J. McMahon, 
C. ; Seitz, N. J.A.C.,o. The 
acne "Mian a time limit o 5m. Ios. on this 
heat, but the track proved slower than had 
been supposed, and as the men actually tried 
to ride almost half the way, the race was al- 
lowed to stand. 


2-mile bicycle race, second heat—L. Hunter, 
Nf. + C., 5m. 56 2-5s.; W. H. Owen, K. A. 
C.., 23 ea. K. Bird, N.Y A, C., 3; C O'Con- 
nor, K. A. C,.0; W. A. Brown, K. BA C0, 
This heat had the same time limit, but the men 
deliberately loafed three-quarters of the way, 
and the heat should have been declared void, 
but the referee did not consider the game 
worth the waste of any more time, and al- 
lowed the crawl to stand as a heat. 


2-mile bicycle race, final heat — Dawson, 
5m. 35 2-5s ; Roome, 2, by a length; Hunter, 3; 
Schwartz, o; Owen,o; Bird,o. The track was 
wholly unfit’ for bicycling, and the same men 
could have made much faster time on any 
ordinary country road. 

Running high jump—C. U. Powell, K. A. C., 
5ft. 9 1-2in.; E. H. Clark, B A.A., and J. T. 
Fitzgerald, National A. C., tied at 5ft. 7 1-2in., 
and Clark won the jump-off at 5ft. 9 1-2in.; 


SB; a B. A. C., sit. 6in.; D. Reuss, 
kK, A. C., sft, Ginyy H. Rope, N. A. C.,. sft. 
OI- i 


Running ——e jump—E B. Bbss, N. Y. 
A. C.,. 2a8t.+ B. Rogers, N. J. A. C., 2rft. 
710, 3. Bs). Mulligan, K. A. C., 21ft, gin.; EH. 
Clark, B. A. A., 20ft 11 1-4in.; H. F. Mac- 
Donald, Montreal, Q.. Amateur A. A., 2oft. ; 

S. B. Wood, N. Y. A. C., 17ft. Sin. 

Pole vault—F. W. Allis, Yale University, and 
R. G. Paulding, N. Y. A C., tied at roft. 6in., 
and Allis won the vault-off at the same height; 
C. F, Hamilton, N. J. A.C, and J. L. Hurl- 
burt, Jr.. N. Y. A. C., tied for third place at 
1oft. 3in., and in the vault-off Hamilton cleared 
rift. and Hurlburt 1oft. gin.; W. W. Hoyt, B. 
A, A., oft, gin; S. K. Thomas, N. ¥. A. C., 
oft. gin.; D. Reuss, K. A. C., oft. 3in.; J. N. 
Balz, New York Turn Verein, ‘oft. 3in. Tt was 
an odd result that the winner should clear six 
inches less than the third man and three inches 
less than the fourth man. 

Putting 16-lb. shot from a 7-foot circle, with- 
out follow —G. R. Gray, N. Y. A.C., 4aft. 
3%in.; J. Herty, N. W. S. A.C., 38ft. 7Yin.; 
A. Brown, bi U., 38ft. 6%in.; E. J. Miltenber- 
ger, Y. M. C., 378. ain; S. Mitchell, P. 
A ©,, _ 4xin.; E. H. lark, B A. A., 
fouled once and withdrew. 


Throwing hammer ; total weight of head and 
handle not less than 16 pounds; total length 
of complete implement not over 4 feet; thrown 
from a 7-foot circle without follow — J. Ss. 
Mitchell, P. A. C., sagt, 83 in.; H. P. Cross, 
we. Oss 123ft. 8 Yin. ; B.. J. Miltenberger, Y. M. 
G.C., sit, 8%Kin.; E. H Clark, B. A. A., 104ft. 
2in.; B Hennen, Harvard Universit 
ro1ft By A. Johnson, Columbia A. Cc 
Washington, D. C., all throws foul; A. Brown, 
Y U., all throws foul ; Coy. Dieges, PASC. 
all throws foul. 


Throwing the weight; length of complete 
implement not more than 16 inches; weight of 
complete implement not less than 56 pounds; 
thrown from a 7-foot circle with one or both 
hands, without run—J. S. Mitchell, P. A. C., 
30ft. a D. O'Connell, N. W. S. A. c 26ft, 

5\in ; ae Miltenberger, Y. M. G. C., a5tt. 
sii: Clark, B. A. A., 24ft. fin.; J. A. 
Larkin, e xavier A. A., 23ft. ‘6in.; E Stoil, N. 
W.S. A, C,, aah, 4in; HE, Cross, mga 
arft. yin. ; c. oe P. A. C., 20tt;, 124¢in. 
G.. EK. Gray, I , 20ft. 13éin. 


BOSTON ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 


Their Labor Day games were marked by the 
first American open amateur competition at 
throwing the discus. 


1oo-yard handicap run—Final heat, J. M. 


Jackson, East Boston Athletic Association, 4 
yards, 10 I-5s. 

600-yard handicap run—W. Jennings, Suffolk 
A. C., 35 yards, Im. 17s. 

1 mile handicap run—J. B. Maguire, Cam- 
bridge, 150 yards, 4m. 38 3-5s. 

Running two hops and a jump, handicap— 
J. B Connolly, S. A. C., scratch, 46ft. gin. 

Throwing the discus—A. J. Young, E. B. A. 
A., r1oft. gin. W. B. Curtis. 
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ROD AND GUN. 


SHOOTING. 


This is the ideal month for the gun. At no 
other time of the year are the game in better 
condition, the atmosphere more pleasant, or the 
country more beautiful. Upon the uplands 
Nature spreads her fairest pictures all about the 
sportsman’s path, and every wood and dell is 
astir with the fat, sturdy life of jolly old Autumn. 
It is well for those who have advanced beyond 
the butcher’s craft, to tramp afar these glorious 
days, for there are many more things to enjo 
than the mere killing of those creatures hen otf 
we call game. ‘There is beauty all around, 
healthy enjoyment for the having, and good in 
everything. Eyes that can see beyond the rib 
of a gun will discover many interesting features 
which after all compose the real charm of an 
October outing. 

It is a pity that more of our sportsmen do not 
possess the sort of eyes which can study a live, 
wild thing without arousing an eager desire for 
the wild thing’s life, for observation begets 
moderation, and moderation is the essence of 
true sportsmanship. Shooting within reason- 
able limits is all right; while, carried beyond 
those limits, it is all wrong. Clean sportsman- 
ship never did any man harm, while it has done 
many men avast amount of good. The good 
of it, however, is lost if it be carried to excess, 
for with the first approach to butchery flies the 
subtle charm of sport. Killing to excess has 
something of the evil always attendant upon 
eating or drinking to excess. It whets the ap- 
petite to slaughter, till its encourager, like the 
glutton or the tippler, must indulge it as much 
or more than the last time, to thoroughly enjoy 
the process. Such a man cannot help but 
measure his pleasure by the total of his score 
of killed, and the habit will grow upon him, 
unless checked, until a blank day or a poor 
day becomes to him almost unbearable and 
utterly without one pleasant sensation. Blank 
days and poor days are bound to come more or 
less frequently, which means that the glutton 
for slaughter will be more or less disappointed, 
irritable and unpleasant to those who may be 
so unfortunate as to be in his company. 

The moderate shooter, on the other hand, who 
studies his craft and of necessity his surround- 
ings, has, instead of one, several sources of en- 
joyment from which he may draw. At the end 
of a good day he has nothing to reproach him- 
self with, for he knows he has leavened his sport 
with reason and is fairly entitled to what he has 
taken At the end of a bad day, he is even- 
tempered, because he has_ benefited and en- 
= lg himself in spite of a failure to kill game 
The anticipated killing might have been the 
piece de résistance of his pleasure-feast for the 
day, but there were other lesser dainties, which 
combined made an enjoyable mental repast, 
though the main course proved a failure. 

Plenty of men who shoot will scoff at this 
theory, and declare that it is all very fine to 
preach, but when it comes to actual practice 
the preacher will kill as much as he possibly 
can. This is not true, and I know whereof I 
speak. There are many sportsmen in this 
country who would rather not shoot at all than 


to think that they had overshot any game 
district ; and, furthermore, there are a goodl 
band of men who would not go afield if they 
were bound to hunt hard all day and to do their 
best to swell the count. And they are neither 
lazy, nor weaklings, but tireless trampers and 
rare good shots, who know more of the science 
of field sports and of wild creatures, and of the 
pleasures of an outing, than the gluttons for 
slaughter are apt to learn. 

I have another fact, too, for the scoffers. I, 
and others better than I, have for years preached 
this doctrine of moderation. Twenty years ago 
the congregation was woefully small, yet the 
parsons did not despair. Ten years ago some 
of the points claimed in the sermons had proved 
themselves, and the ungodly began tohearken. 
To-day our congregations would burst the hat 
if we passed it round! A man in a position 
where he receives the writings of sportsmen who 
are scattered all over this broad continent, has 
his finger upon the sporting pulse, as it were, 
and if he has any sense he cannot help but un- 
derstandthe case. There is less blood, feathers 
or scales in the stories now—much more of the 
true sporting ring—and, happily, much less of 
the trying to kill more than the other fellow. 
Whence came the men who now photograph 
game instead of shooting it, who go “ jacking” 
with no weapon in the boat, and perform kin- 
dred acts which were not in vogue fifteen years 
ago? They are from our congregations, and we 
parsons feel good over it 

In conclusion, brethren, I have one regret to 
touch upon. In too many of our excellent peri- 
odicals are to be found reproductions of photo- 
graphs entitled, ‘‘One Day’s Catch,” ‘‘One 
Day’s Bag,” etc., etc., in which are shown 
people who imagine that they are great fellows 
because they have in one day destroyed as 
much game or fish as a decent sportsman 
would kill in one week, or one month! Very 
frequently these pictures are ‘‘ fake ” advertise- 
ments for some locality, or downright frauds, 
perpetrated by some misguided man whose 
vanity is tickled by the thought of getting his 
portrait before the world Too frequently, 
however, the pictures are genuine and the un- 
reasonable slaughter an actual fact. ‘Theinflu- 
ence of such pictures is strongly against the 
spreading of true sportsmanship, moderation in 
destroying, and the proper protection of game. 
One man sees some other man’s picture, and 
he straightway tries to go and do likewise in 
order that he may be pictured too. When a man 
reads an able article upon game protection, and 
in the next column finds one of these slaughter 
pictures, he is apt to wonder where is that 
jewel consistency. OvuTING receives many of 
these pictures and prints none of them, It does 
not plume itself upon this fact, but its parson 
regrets that some of the other parsons don’t 
practice what they preach in so far as this little 
matter is concerned. 


TRAPSHOOTING. 


It is interesting to hark back a bit and to look 
over some of the comparatively recent perform- 
ances by amateurs. They show that some guns 
have been held pretty straight. In the Elk- 
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wood Park Handicap, which had ten entries, 
the veteran Captain Money and G. Cubberly 
tied with fifteen birds straight. Both men were 
on the twenty-nine-yard mark, They divided 
the plunder. Of his fifteen birds, Captain 
Money killed four with the first barrel. Mr, 
Cubberly used the second barrel to stop his first 
bird, then grassed fourteen with the first bar- 
rel, In the Hollywood Futurity, seventeen 
entries, Mr. Phil Daly, Jr. (27 yds.), scored 
twenty-five straight and won the cup and $425. 
He used his second barrel upon every bird. 
Messrs. Cubberly (28 yds.) and Davis (30 yds.) 
tied with twenty-four birds each and divided 
$340. Thirteen started in the race for the Mon- 
mouth Cup. Godschalk (28 yds.) won, scoring 
fifteen straight. Messrs. Murphy and Cub- 
berly, both at the thirty-yard mark, tied with 
fourteen each and divided. 

Milwaukee sportsmen witnessed two desper- 
ate races when Dr. J. L. Williamson and Mr. 
Richard Merrill met to decide who was to take 
care of the E. C, championship live bird cup of 
Wisconsin, held by Williamson. The condi- 
tions were one hundred birds per man, and a 
good lot of fliers were aided by a sharp breeze. 
A most interesting race resulted in a tie at 
ninety-two dead birds each. Good as this was, 
something more in the same line followed. A 
few days later the men met again to decide 
the question. Another rattling good race ended 
in another tie, the men grassing ninety-three 
birds each. Thorough sportsmanship marked 
these contests. A third meeting will take 
place at the first favorable opportunity. 

The race for the Phil. Daly, Jr., Cup took 
place at Hollywood Grounds, September 5th. 
The ten experts in it were Messrs. Ivins, Fin- 
letter, Murphy, Hoey, ‘‘Count,”: Daly, Bal- 
lard, McAlpin, Hooper and Moore. Ivins 
(29 yds.) killed twenty-five straight, and won 
the cup and $125. Finletter won second with 
twenty-four, while Murphy and Hoey tied with 
twenty-three each. A match at fifty birds 
each between Dr. Gagnon, of Chicago, and A. 


Loening, of New York, was won by Loening 
by one bird. Score: thirty-six to thirty-five. 

In the preliminary shoot for the Blieman 
Silver Cup, at Elkwood Park, Phil. Daly, Jr., 
won from the 28-yard mark, with a score 
of twenty-five straight. Finletter (29 yds.), 
Brewer (31 yds.), Zwirlein (29 yds.) and Ivins 
(29 yds.) killed twenty-four each, and divided 
second, third and fourth moneys. ‘The second 
shoot for this cup was won by Finletter witha 
score of twenty straight. Ivins was second 
with nineteen, while Ellison and Thomas 
scored eighteen each and divided third. 
Murphy, McAlpin, Daly, Hoey and other good 
ones retired. 

The match at Hollywood for $500 a side 
between Edgar Shonaier., of New York, and 
Thomas Morfey, of Paterson, N. J., will live 
long in the memories of those who witnessed 
it. The conditions were two hundred live 
birds per man, Hurlingham rules, Hollywood 
Grounds boundary, which is shorter than Monte 
Carlo’s famous line, being 21 yards straight- 
away from the traps, 19 yards from the 
right trap, and only 17% yards from trap 
No. 1. Most of the birds were strong and fast. 
Murphy was in perfect form, while his oppo- 
nent’s nerve never once failed during his 
desperate stern chase. Of his first fifty birds, 
Murphy killed forty-nine and lost one dead 
out of bounds ; of the second fifty, he killed 
forty-seven, missed two and lost one out of 
bounds ; of the third fifty, he killed forty-five, 
missed two and lost three out of bounds; of 
the fourth fifty, he killed forty-seven, and 
lost three out of bounds. Total: killed, one 
hundred and eighty-eight out of two hundred ; 
dead out of bounds, eight ; missed, four. Mor- 
fey killed one hundred and eighty, lost nine 
out of bounds, and missed eleven. Under the 
conditions, Murphy’s ninety-six out of one 
hundred is a record which is apt to stand for a 
long time, while his performance, as a whole, 
was the finest exhibition of scientific trap- 
shooting ever witnessed. Ep. W. Sanpys. 


KENNEL. 


The result of the American Spaniel Club's at- 
tempt to work up enthusiasm over spaniel field 
trials, proves that the men most interested are 
not keen for any such venture. Breeders ap- 
parently did not feel disposed toward the slight- 
est exertion, which is to be regretted, as they 
are the people who must make or mar the trials. 
It would be a mighty good job if something 
could be devised toturn spaniel breeders in the 
direction of old-time form rather than present 
bench form. The desire to-day appears to be 
to make the spaniel as clumsy and as useless as 

ossible. It is highly probable that some of the 
at, stumpy-legged varlets, so frequently seen 
upon the bench, would have a precious hard 
time of it in anything like a working trial. 
Perhaps the true reason for the apathy of 
breeders is to be found in the fact that they re- 
alize that the winning type of spaniel to-day is 
no good for anything but the bench, and that it 
is not likely to add to its glory by exposing its 
uselessness. The fact is that the best of span- 
iels are good only under certain conditions, and 


these conditions cover.only an infinitesimal por- 
tion of the sporting dog’s field in this country. 
It is possible that our War Department may 
eventually utilize trained dogs as special mes- 
sengers, European powers, notably Germany, 
have found that thoroughly drilled canines are 
particularly useful when swift, silent couriers 
are desired, The war dogs appear to under- 
stand the importance of their duties, which 
mainly consist of bearing messages between 
posts and from outposts to supporting bodies 
of oe Collies and poodles appear to be the 
best adapted to the work, an important feature 
of which demands that the dogs keep mute. A 
growl is all that they are allowed to utter, while 
any disposition to attack is also discouraged. The 
German war dogs have. already demonstrated 
a value which more than pays for their long 
course of training. Female dogs are not used. 
In Kansas City one-half of the revenue from 
the dog taxes goes to the public library, The 
total tax is something near $3,000 per annum. 
The great collie, Metchley Wonder, recently 
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died in England. He died the property of Mr. 
Megson, who paid $2,750 for him. His breeder 
got about $50 for him before he began his suc- 
cessful career on the bench. He was born in 
1886, and in addition to many valuable win- 
nings on the bench, he proved a small bonanza 
in the stud. His best representatives are 
Champion, Christopher, Great Alne Douglas 
and Egbaston Fox. He was the highest-priced 
collie ever sold. 

The coming bench show and field trial fixt- 
ures include: Danbury, Conn., show, Oct 6-9; 
San José, Cal., show, Nov. 18-21 ; Detroit, local 
show, Dec. 1-4; Augusta, Ga., show, Dec. 8-11 ; 
Grand Rapids show, Dec. 8-11 ; Lansing, Mich., 
show, Dec. 15-18. Monongahela Valley G. and 
F. P. A.’s second annual trials, Greene Co, 
Pa., Oct. 28th; Union F. T. Club's inaugural 
trials, Carlisle, Ind., Oct. 26th; Peninsular 
F. T, Club’s inaugural trials, Leamington, Ont., 
Nov. roth ; Eastern F. T. Club’s trials, New- 
ton, N. C., Nov. 16th; International F. T. 
Club’s trials, Chatham, Ont., Nov. 17th ; United 
States F T. Club’s Fall trials, Newton, N.C, 
Nov 23d ; National Beagle Club's trials, Hemp- 
stead, L. I., Oct. 26th; New England Beagle 
Club’s trials, Oxford, Mass., Nov. 2; Central 
Beagle Club’s trials, Greene Co., Pa., Nov. 
roth ; Northwestern Beagle Club’s trials, Co- 
lumbus, Wis., Nov roth 

Entries for the Monongahela Valley Game and 
Fish Protective Association’s Derby number 
fifteen, including ten English setters, three 
pointers and two Irish setters. The All-Age 
Stake has nineteen in—twelve English setters, 
six pointers and one Irish setter. 

The Manitoba Field Trials Club’s trials be- 
gan at Morris, Man., Sept. ist. The weather 
at first was favorable, but a rain-fall marred 
the afternoon. The judge was Mr. P. H. Bry- 
son, of St. Louis, Mo. The Derby had eight 
starters of average quality. The winner was 
S. P Jones's b. w. and t, English setter dog 
Hurstbourne Zip (Tony Boy—Dimple); second, 
H. Ames’s b. w. and t. English setter bitch 
Christina (Blue Ridge Mark—Lou R.); third, 
divided between H. Maybury’s 1. and w. pointer 


bitch Alabama Girl (Von Arrow — Lady Mull), 
and Del Monte Kennel’s1 and w. pointer dog 
Tony Works (Tick Boy—Lulu K.); fourth, H. 
Ames’s b w. and t. English setter bitch Glenn 
(Blue Ridge Mark—Lou R.) Twelve started in 
the All-Age Stake, the winner being T. Ash- 
ford’s 1, and w. pointer dog Von Gull (Kent 
Elgin—Fannie Croxteth); second, Manchester 
Kennel’s b w. and t. English setter bitch 
Gleam’s Ruth (Count Gladstone IV.—); third, 
Del Monte Kennel’s b. w. and t. English setter 
dog Sam T, (Luke Roy—Bettie B.) This stake 
was for dogs which had not won first at any 
recognized trials previous to1896. It had been 
the intention to run an amateur stake, but un- 
fortunately the event did not fill. The winner 
of the All-Age, Von Gull, is a cracking dog, 
which clearly outclassed his field. He should 
be heard from again. 

The Continental Club’s field trials began at 
Kennedy, Minn., September 7th. The Derby 
had only five starters. of which Hurstbourne 
Zip, winner at Morris, Man., showed the most 
quality. The final result was: first, Zip; 
second, Christina ; third, Glenn ; fourth, Tony 
Works. The breeding and owners of these 
puppies are given in report of Manitoba trials. 
The All-Age Stake had ten entries and resulted 
as follows: first, Von Gull (pointer); second, 


-Gleam’s Ruth; third, N. T. De Pauw s 1. and w. 


pointer bitch, Sister Sue ; fourth, D. E. Rose’s 
b. w. and t. setter dog Greenway. The North- 
western Stake hadeleven entries. The winner 
was Thos. Johnson’s 1. and w. pointer dog 
Alberta Joe (ightfield Upton—Ightfield Blythe) ; 
second, A. C, Reid’s b. and t. setter bitch Swab 
(Manitoba Toss— Pitti Sing) ; third, Thos, John- 
son’s b. b. setter bitch Patti(Duke of Gloster— 
Flora). The trials were run on ‘ chickens,” 
which were none too plentiful. 

The Rhode Island State Fair Association’s 
annual show, September 7th to roth, was 
hardly so successful as was expected. Tie 
entries numbered only 287. The heaviest 
entries were St. Bernards, 21 ; fox terriers, 37: 
Bostons, 20; Gordon setters, 20; beagles and 
cockers, 19 each. Damon. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. S. Baxter.—‘t The El Heirie” was pub- 
lished in Forest and Stream, August 21st ; and 
the ‘‘ Huntington Boats” in 7e Rudder, No- 
vember, 1895, and July, 1896. 

G., San Francisco.—Maybury is Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.: Bowen is 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. ; Patterson is 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass ; Buck- 
holz is University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Derr is Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N J.; B. J. Wefers is Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Georgetown, D. C. 

No man can learn sprinting from a_ book. 
OvutinG can furnish you with any published 
book on training. No book devoted solely to 
sprinting was ever published. 

Long-distance running can be taught, but the 
sprinter must have natural ability, without 
which he can do nothing. This natural ability 
may be improved by skillful training, but not 
to so great an extent as in distance running. 


S. C. West Newton.—-No further, other or 
better information can be gotten relating to the 
Mai, than is published in the issue of OutinG, 
September, page 417. 

‘*Samson.”—During the twelve years of com- 
petitions New York A. C. has scored 5 firsts, 3 
seconds and 3 thirds ; New Jersey A. C., 2 firsts, 
1 second and half a third ; Staten Island A. C., 
2 firsts; Xavier A. A., 1 first, 1 second and 1 
third ; Ridgefield A. C., 1 first and 1 second ; 
Yale University, 1 first; Pastime A. C., 2 seconds 
and 2 thirds; Manhattan A C., 1 second and1% 
thirds: Civil Service Harriers, Dublin, Ireland, 1 
second ; Boston, Mass., 1 second ; West Side A. 
C.; 1third; Mt. Vernon Y. M.C. A., 1 third; New 
West Side A.C.,1 third. The list of champions 
is now: 1885, M. W. Ford; 1886, M. W. Ford; 
1887, A. A. Jordan; 1888, M W. Ford; 1889, M. 
W. Ford; 1890, A. A. Jordan; 1891, A. A. Jordan; 
1892, M. O’Sullivan ; 1893, E. W. Goff ; 1894, E. 
W. Goff; 1895, J. Cosgrave; 1896, L. P. Sheldon. 
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“THE Foot oF THE Horses,” by David 
Roberge, is a work which will commend itself 
to all interested in the welfare of the equine 
race. The author’s chief claim is that lame- 
ness and all diseases of the feet are due to an 
unbalanced foot-bone, and that these may be 
prevented or cured by balancing the foot. 
Every form of disease is explained and the 
remedy clearly shown. A series of plates, illus- 
trating the many styles of shoes designed for 
different ailments, add to the value of a useful 
work. The book is dedicated to Mr. Robert 
Bonner, who has rendered the author most 
valuable assistance, and whose uniform success 
in treating the feet of his own valuable animals 
is a guarantee of the correctness of the theories 
advanced. 


‘““In NEw ENGLAND FIELDS AND Woops,” by 
Rowland E, Robinson, is one of those whole- 
some products of the pen which never fail to 
interest the reader. In his series of sketches 
the author displays the observation of the 
accomplished naturalist, the enthusiasm of the 
worshiper of nature, with the rare ability to 
faithfully and at the same time pleasantly por- 
tray the ways and homes of nature’s wild 
children. 


THERE is much more in Hiram Woodruff’s 
“Trotting .Horse of America” than the in- 
structions of a master of the old school in how 
to train and drive atrotter. The author's hon- 
est, straightforward methods, natural genius, 
and kindness of heart, combine to make him 
one of those pleasant, wholesome personages 
whose writings «* appeal to admirers of 
sturdy manhood. oodruff’s powers of ob- 
servation and unusual opportunities for their 
exercise have left many interesting touches for 
readers of to-day. 


‘‘ PERSIAN LIFE AND Customs,” with scenes 
and incidents of residence and travel in the 
Land of the Lion and the Sun, by the Rev. S. G. 
Wilson, is the result of fifteen years’ missionary 
work in Iran by a present-day wanderer amid 
the ruins of the palaces of Darius and Xerxes 
and the cuneiform inscriptions of twenty-five 
centuries ago ; but he is not observing the life 
and customs described by Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon, for Oriental customs, though in a great 
degree immutable, are no more unalterable 
than the laws of the Medes and Persians, In 
no country is it more necessary to guard against 
sweeping statements, and fifteen years’ resi- 
dence has enabled the learned author to dis- 
criminate; and the varied occupations of 
preacher and evangelist, principal of the Me- 
morial Training and Theological School, and 
superintendent of buildings and legal affairs, 
has brought him into such contact with Persian 





life and character, among those of low and high 
degree alike, as to endow his remarks with 
authority. 

‘« From Far Formosa: THE ISLAND, Its PEOPLE 
AND Missions” is another work of value which 
we owe to the zeal and enterprise of the mis- 
sionary. George Leslie Mackay has for twenty- 
three years pursued his labors in this storm 
center of the recent Chino-Japanese war; and 
under the able editorship of the Rev. I. A. 
Macdonald, the mass of material relating to the 
island which Dr. Mackay had gathered, has 
been classified and arranged into an orderly 
and valuable relation. The publishers have 
spared no pains in the production of the book, 
and the result is a mass of solid information 
that will be read and appreciated by the his- 
torian and the naturalist no less than by those 
interested in the great work to which Dr. 
Mackay has given his life. 


“In Inp1a,” by André Chevrillon, translated 
by William Marchant, is a highly vivid and 
practical description of Hindu India _ It is the 
work of a trained hand and a trained eye, lumi- 
nous with the atmosphere, spiritual as well as 
physical, of that supersensitive clime. Ceylon, 
Calcutta, the Himalayas, Benares, Lucknow, 
Delhi and Bombay, each in their turn, are 
passed in review and mentally photographed 
with a lucidity which seems to be the heritage 
of those who employ a language of which it isa 
proverb that ‘‘ That which is not clear is not 
French.” 


‘© VIKINGS OF TO-DAY ; OR, LIFE AND MEDICAL 
Work AMONG THE FISHERMEN OF LABRADOR,” 
by Dr. Wilfred T. Greenfell, will take the reader 
away from the heated, unnatural and debili- 
tating atmosphere of the modern city, from the 
— colonies of civilization, and carry 

im to a lonely land where all conventionalities 
vanish and man is brought into contact with 
the simplest elements of life and with the 
rudimentary problems. Those who know how 
to value the comforts of home, and who can 
appreciate its quiet and content, will be induced 
by this book to feel no little sympathy for those 
whose lives are cast among the dreary islands 
and deserted bays of Labrador. ‘The illustra- 
tions are from photographs. 

‘«THE CLUB MEN OF NEw York,” in its second 
edition contains 28,000 names of each of whom 
is told their clubs, college alumni associations, 
occupations and business and home addresses. 
From these records a shrewd guess can mostly 
be made as tothe nationality, ancestry, religion, 
politics, personal taste and social affiliations of 
the greater portion of New York society. It is 
a volume that few business men can be with- 
out, and a glance at it would ofttimes be useful 
as a social guide. 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 























ANOTHER SUPPOSITION ALTOGETHER. 


He: We will suppose now that I have 
kissed you. 

SHE: Impossible. 

He: Then you destroy my line of argument. 

She: Well, we-will suppose that you are 
going to kiss me. Now go on with your argu- 
ment —7ruth. 


A TIMELY EXPLANATION, 


PRINGLE: I can’t get my wife to ride a 
wheel. She has so much modesty. 

Stusss: That’s false. 

PRINGLE (wildly): What's false? 

Srusss: Her modesty.—Cleveland Post. 


AND GETS HIM. 


Some folks look out for number one ; 
That all may be quite true, 
But when it is a widow, she 
Looks for number two. 
—Truth. 


REVISED. 


The boy sat on the scorching wheel, 
And all before him fled ; 
A hundred miles he had to reel, 
Before he went to bed. 
—Truth. 


IN A QUANDARY, 


‘* What’s the trouble, John?” 

‘*Why, sir, here’s a note from Mr. Mahl- 
stick, in which he tells me that he is off ona 
little trip, and he wants me to send his draw- 
ing materials along.” 

‘* Well, and isn’t that plain enough?” 

‘‘Hardly, sir. I don’t think, sir, that you 
know Mr. Mahlstick. I don’t know whether 
to sends his paints and brushes or only a cork- 
screw.”—Boston Transcript. 


If we had all the money we have lost through 
economical innovations, we should not have to 
economize.—Puch. 





IN THESE BICYCLE DAYS. 
Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
He stole a wheel, and away he run ; 
But a copper fleet, 
Young a could beat 
And they locked him up in Harrison street. 





Peter, Peter pumpkin eater, 

Had a wife, and couldn't keep her ; 
Took an axe and smashed her bike, 
So she had to stay at home at night. 


Hey-diddle-diddle, 

The bicycle riddle, 

The strangest part of the deal ; 

Just keep your accounts, 

And add the amounts ; 

“The ** sundries” cost more than the wheel. 








There was a man in our town 

As wise as were our sires ; 

He ran across a piece of glass, 
And punctured both his tires ; 
And when he saw the air was out, 
With all his might and main, 

He took his little nickel pump, 
And pushed it in again, 





Ding dong bell, 

Theres the man who fell. 

Who knocked him down? 

The meanest man in town. 

Who called the *‘ cop?” 

A man who saw him drop. 

What a wicked man was that, 

To try to kill the cyclist fat, 

Who never did him any wrong, 

But kept a-pedalling right along. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


DIPLOMACY AT THE SUMMER HOTEL. 


First Guest: Youdont mean to say you 
dislike the scenery around here? You're the 
Grst man I ever heard express such an opinion. 
' Seconp Guest: Well, didn’t you notice that 
the landlord was around when I said that? 
Think I want to make his head any bigger than 
it is ?—Puck. 














OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


Tue Empire management made a winning 


selection in ‘‘ Rosemary.” It is irreproachable 
in tone, charming in characterization, and un- 
flagging in interest. It will be welcome for 
many reasons but none more pleasant than that 
it enables John Drew toshow that he is capable 
of covering a wider field of art than that in 
which it is usual to see him, for between the 
beginning and the end of the action fifty years 
has elapsed and his Szr ——_ of 1887 com- 
pares in an artistic sense favorably with his Szr 
Jasper of 1837, The honors of the play are di- 
videg by him with Maud Adams, to whose sweet 
per®nality Dorothy is exactly suited. ‘ This 
is for remembrance” will be true of ‘‘ Rose- 
mary” in another sense than that in which 
Dorothy speaks the words to Szr Jasper, for 
‘* Rosemary ’”’ will become one of the traditions 
of the stage. The plotis simple: M/zss Dorothy 
Cruckshank and Master William Westwood 
have eloped ; their carriage has broken down 
opposite the residence of Szr ‘may’ Thorn- 

lyke, who gives them welcome. In the stress 
of a storm the same night, their parents also 
take refuge with him. Dorothy's father, whois 
personally unacquainted with Wz2/zam, meets 
him in their host’s garden the next morning, 
and is much taken with him, under the impres- 
sion that he is Szr Jaspfer’s son. Sir Jasper 
brings about a reconciliation, and the whole 
party start for London to see the Queen’s 
coronation. By degrees the charms of JMZ/zss 
Dorothy arouse the strongest emotion of love 
in Ser a: He is saved from himself, but 
not before the plot is thickened by the jealousy 
and departure of the youthfullover. Szr Jasper 
succeeds in bringing about the reconciliation 
of Dolly and Wellzam, and all ends well for 
them ; Szr Jasper buys the inn in which the 
action takes place to be for him ‘‘a shrine,” ‘‘ a 
holy place,” and the play would practically end 
there but for the last act, in which Szyv Jasper 
appears again in London to attend the Queen’s 
Jubilee fifty years after, and revivesthe memory 
of those early days and of sweet Dod//y. 

Ar Daly’s ‘“ The Geisha” has commenced a 
run which will bring many shekels to the 
treasury and enliven tens of thousands of the 
lovers of opéracomique. The authors of ‘‘ The 
Geisha,” for there are three, have followed not 
unworthily the method of Gilbert and Sullivan ; 
and Messrs. Owen Hall, Harry Greenbank and 
Sidney Jones are to be congratulated in that 
they have had their work interpreted by capable 
mediums, —— whom Violet Lloyd holds, by 
unanimous verdict, first honors. The scenery 
and music are both excellent, and some of the 
lyrics will doubtless pass into the category of 
the popular airs of the day, if not into a higher 
position. The story of ‘‘’The Geisha” is exact- 
ly suitable to comic opera. O Mimosa San is 
the head geisha of Wun-H7z’s tea house. She 
captivates all the middies of H. M. S. Thistle, 
and is so beautiful that the Warguzs /marz, the 
Governor of the Japanese province, falls in love 
with her. Without asking her consent he makes 
arrangements for their wedding. O Mimosa 
San refuses to marry him, and the Marguzs 
inafury takes away Wun-H72’s license, and the 


tea house and all the geishas are 
hammer. A yacht with a lot of English girls 
on board has just arrived in port. One of the 
party, Mollie Seamore, discovers that her 
sweetheart, Reggze Fairfax of the Thistle, is 
in love with a geisha. In order to win him 
back she disguises herself in Japanese clothes, 
and at the auction, much to her horror, she 
finds herself for sale. The M/arguzs, as soon 
as he lays eyes on her forgets his love for 
O Mimosa San and decides to make Moddze 
his bride instead of her. The second act shows 
the chrysanthemum féte in the Palace Garden, 
at which o/7ze is rescued at the eleventh hour. 
When ‘‘ The Geisha” has become slightly more 
polished by repeating, it will be by far the best 
of the series of similar works which have been 
produced in recent years 

‘UNDER THE PoLar Star,” at the Academy 
of Music, is of a different character, but none the 
less popular. If Longfellow, or Whittier, or 
Wordsworth had ever crossed over among the 
wondrous vistas heavened beyond the Arctic, 
the world’s poetry would doubtless be enriched 
by a throbbing song of Northern seas, No 
one can gaze upon the natural wonders of the 
Polar Sea without emotion. The journey is 
not easy. Maybe Manager W. A. Brady real- 
ized this when he first entertained the thought 
of putting forth his new drama, ‘‘ Under the 
Polar Star,” now crowding the big Academy. 
If folks cannot go to the Arctic, why not bring 
the Arctic here? This may have been his de- 
duction. At any rate, that’s just what he’s 
done, and the enterprise is commanding a fit 
reward. No drama ever put forth at the 
Academy has commanded as big a volume of 
enthusiasm as this spectacle of the mysterious 
area beyond the Arctic. A trip to the great 
ice belt over snowy seas and towering glaciers 
could not be a whit more impressive than the 
imposing pictures presented in the new drama. 
The splendor of the night cruise in Northern 
seas, under tinted skies, the introduction of 
the aurora borealis, the ice-wreck of the expe- 
dition, the conflagration under the midnight 
sun, and the sudden icequake of the cragged 
retreat of the adventurers, comprise a series of 
pictures that baffle comment. Nothing ap- 
proaching the realism of the ice-floe dissolution 
has ever been staged. The love of two des- 
perate men for the same woman, the bent of a 
scientist for the discovery of the North Pole, 
the wreck of the expedition within the myste- 
rious southern current, and a breathless and 
kaleidoscopic succession of sensational inci- 
dent and effects compass the story. . 

ALBERT CHEVALIER’s translation to the Garrick 
under the management of Charles Frohman, 
has introduced his marvelous art to another 
social plane, and to surroundings which enhance 
it. Whilst Chevalier must of necessity be the 
bright, particular star of any company he is in, 
he is very ably seconded by Charles Bertram 
the magician and by the vocalization, H. Atkin- 
son, Cyrus Dare and Miss Elsa Joel. The en- 


ut under the 


tertainment is a venture which many will be 
grateful to Mr. C. Frohman for giving them 
the opportunity to enjoy. 








PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


Wuere do you want to go? or from whence 
do you come? It moots not In the end all 
roads lead to New York, but no line carries you 
with the speed, comfort, and time-table accuracy 
of the great four-track route of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad. From 
whatever direction you approach the metropolis, 
or to whatever end of the State or beyond you are 

oing, take the great safe line for all the 
ength available to you. Its connections are so 
manifold and its transfers so arranged as, in 
fact, to link the whole system of the States into 
a network. The approaching season is that 
which tests a railroad system, and its capacity 
to live up to its reputation for comfort. The 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
is so well organized that everything pertaining 
to it runs with regularity andin season. There 
is nothing spasmodic in the system ; all is in 
order. 

But a few seasons ago the West India 
Windward Isles were caviare to the general. 
The Quebec Steamship Company’s service has 
brought them within a comfortable sail, and 
their tropical delights have made them a winter 
playground as popular as it is novel. These 

ems of the Caribbean Sea: Santa Cruz, Saint 

itt’s, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Martinique and 
Santa Lucia, are indeed achain of tropical pearls, 
almost at our doors, whose charms needed but 
the comfortable access which the Quebec steam- 
ships give to insure a host of winter pilgrims. 
‘HE Princess Hotel, Bermuda! ‘The recur- 
rence of the phrase, so familiar in the fall, pro- 
jects the mind into a winter that has no terrors 
and the comforts of a hotel whose fame is world- 
wide. The mere reiteration of the bare an- 
nouncement ‘‘ the Hotel is open from Decem- 
ber to May,” is suggestive enough to indicate 
the climatic conditions which surround it. Ber- 
muda is indeed an oasis and ‘‘ The Princess” 
its crowning comfort. 

Auction sales are the circulating system of 
the horse trade ; when that is vigorous and re- 
liable, buyer and seller alike are benefited. The 
position of the auctioneer is unique ; he stands 
a guarantee between the breeder and the 
buyer. It is a position in whicha man may 
well be proud to occupy the foremost place. 
The firm of Wm. B. Fasig & Co., of New York, 
occupy sucha place. Their clientele extends to 
the furthest regions, and their sales are fixtures 
that draw buyers from all parts of the world. 
The Annual Horse Show Trotting Sale, in the 
week following the National Horse Show, is so 
especially. The present interest in the firm, 
however, centers round two of its Southern 
sales. One of these is the disposal of 500 
horses, Colonel Pepper’s famous collection of 
South Elkhorn ; a sale which is the opportunity 
of a lifetime to select and purchase from the 
grandest of animals of the imperial blood of 
George Wilkes, which but for the imperative 
necessity imposed by the hand of death, no 
money could have secured. Following the 


Elkhorn sale the same firm will presently offer 
the progeny of Director from Cloverdell, a 
strain that has been practically out of the 
market for two years past. Absence in this 


case has made the buyer's heart grow fonder 
of Director’s get, and if the applications for 
catalogues be any criterion, and they generally 
are, there will be a remarkable gathering and 
fierce competition for the Cloverdell stock. Mr. 
Wm. B. Fasig, who is president of William 
B. Fasig & Co., is a resident of Cleveland, 
and is known to the followers of the turf 
everywhere. Mr. Ed. S. Hedges, of the firm, is 
the well-known and esteemed secretary of the 
Driving Club of New York. Though but a 
young man, there is scarcely a horsemar? that 
does not esteem it a pleasure to be acquainted 
with Mr. Hedges. 

THOsE interested in the rifle will do well to 
examine the high-class weapons turned out by 
the Savage Repeating Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 
A thorough trial of the Savage .303, smokeless- 
powder, hammerless, long-range repeater will 
prove the excellence of the work of this firm. 
The rifle combines rapid action, being capable 
of forty shots per minute, with great penetra- 
tion. Catalogues mailed upon application. 


For the autumn shooting one can have no 
better shells than those bearing the mark of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. These 
shells have found favor with the greatest of 
trap and field shots, and the secret of their 
popularity is excellence of materials of shells 
and charges, and the perfection of the loading. 

TuosE sterling qualities which long ago 
earned for the Marlin Repeating Rifle the pet 
name of ‘Old Reliable,” are abundantly evi- 
dent in this season’s new weapons, among 
which are the 38-56 in the model of '95 and ’95 
models in all styles, including the ‘* take down,” 
The name Marlin upon a rifle is a guarantee of 
all-around excellence. Send for catalogue. 

“Tue Patee March,” a dollar’s worth of 
music for two-two cents, is what the Peoria 
Rubber Co., the makers of the Patee Cycle are 
sending to all applicants. 


OTHERS advertise Naphtha Launches, butnone 
make them like the Gas Engine and Power Co. 
of Morris Heights, N. Y. Theirs are the only 
engines in the world that have naphtha motors. 
Others use steam for power and naphtha for fuel 
only, or the naphtha explosively, and therefore, 
are no more like the Naphtha Motor than is an 
ordinary oil or coal burning engine. Theirnew 
and handsome catalogue sent on application. 

Now is the season of reciprocity, when the 
knowledge of the merits of the Scott Razor can 
be most widely diffused. It has stood the test 
of the summer in the wilds. Now let all its 
users give it the good word it deserves. 

THE cycle of 1897 mats looms large, and 
the highest class wheels such as the Orient will 
embody several and excellent mechanical im- 
provements which, of course, it would be pre- 
mature to divulge. 

In camp or on the tramp, by the sea or on the 
sea, in the arctics or in the tropics; to the 
prospector, the sailor, or the student, Beecham’s 
Pills are indispensable ; they are a medicine 
chest in themselves. Multum in parvo might 
be their motto. 








